





Pure as its whiteness suggests — refreshing 
in its cleansing qualities—there is more 
than ordinary satisfaction in the use of 


FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 


_ Skillfully made of the choicest materials, 
Fairy Soap offers for 5 cents a cake quality 
which cannot be excelled at any price. 


Each oval, floating cake is wrapped in dainty 
tissue and enclosed in its individual box. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the 
fifth of April to avoid missing the next issue. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


ane once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 
year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada the 
subscription price is $1.75 a year. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.] 


NEw York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BosTon: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuicaAGo: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon : 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Here are Five Successfully Erected in Foreign Countries 





T A MEETING of American 
architects recently held in 
Washington an editor of the HomE 
JouRNAL happened to encounter 
an old friend, who felicitated the 
magazine on the success of its house 
pages. This was especially pleasant 
in view of the fact that when the 
Home JOURNAL inaugurated the 
feature of printing pages of houses 
and floor plans professional opinion 
was to the effect that the novelty 
could not be successful in practice. 
Of course every reader of the maga- 
zine knows today that there have 
been erected more than 30,000 
HoME JOURNAL houses in this and 
foreign countries. It was a knowl- 
edge of this fact that prompted the 
editor’s architect friend to declare: 
““Somebody you know lives in a 
HomME JOURNAL house.” 





Near Sydney, New South Wales, is Found the Home Above. In the Main the House is Copied From One 
Published in Our March, 1912, Issue. The Extra Porch Space, Which Was Added for Comfort, Necessitated 
Slight Changes in the Roof Line, Which Has Been Admirably Handled 





< 


AST month we showed you the 
photographs of many Home 
JOURNAL houses that have been 
successfully built in different parts 
of the United States. Here we 
show you five from among scores 
that have been erected in other 
countries, ranging from British 
Columbia, where, in Victoria, the 
roses bloom on Thanksgiving Day — 
a fact hardly realized, we believe, 
by many—to New South Wales 
and Argentina. In point of fact the 
numbers of HomE JouRNAL houses 
that one may come across in Aus- 
tralia and Argentina seem to be 
further proof of the statement that 
of all the countries of the world 
the American feels most at home in 
these—the one a long way south of 
Philadelphia and the other on the 
other side of the globe. 





i alin 


South America Has Been Interested in Our Houses, Too, as Shown by the House Above 
Which is Built in Argentina, and Right Proud the Owner is of the Fact That a Home 
Journal House Can be Adapted So Satisfactorily to Fill the Requirements of His Country 


“We Have Almost Continual Warm Weather Here, and Our Porch is Our Living Room,” 
Writes the Owner of the House Above in Brisbane, Australia. “Everyone Has Liked the 
House So Much That it Has Been Copied in its Principal Features Three Times” 











Reminds You of California, Doesn’t it? Yet the House is in British Columbia. The Photo- 
graph Was Taken in the Late Autumn, When You Think of the Folks Preparing for a Longs, 
Hard Winter; Instead Roses are Blooming and Strawberries are in Season 


“Far From the Madding Crowd,” in Christchurch, New Zealand, Contentedly Nestles This 
Attractive Litthke House. The Color Scheme, Rich Brown, Green and Cream, Blends 
Beautifully With the Natural Screen of Foliage in the Background 








THIS MONTH’S COVER—BY CARTON MOOREPARK 


HE beautiful birds on our cover this month are the “Hyacinthine Macaw” (top) and the “Great Red-Crested Cockatoo” (bottom). We can furnish duplicate 
_ Copies in the original colors, suitable for framing, without the border and the lettering on the front. There is no advertisement on the back. We have had a limited 
edition so printed, and while they last a copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong tube, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 
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Women Choose 








jE have implicit faith in feminine 
|| thrift, and saving, and sense of 
| 
| 





value. 


And we have also an infinite 
faith in the superior goodness of 
Goodyear Tires. 





If the one can only be focused 
upon the other—then Goodyear 
Tires will surely be supreme in the American 
home. 





Women are invariably better buyers than men, 
because they take time, and find out, and will 
not be put off. 


The larger the part they play in choosing the tire, 
the surer we shall be that the final choice and 
the permanent one will be the Goodyear. 


Men and women together buy a greater number 


of Goodyear Tires than they buy of any other 
brand. 


But we want that Goodyear leadership to grow 
greater and greater under feminine guidance. 


a 
Goodyears 


So Goodyear service stations are trying to show 
women everywhere how Goodyear Tires can 
be made to last longer. 


These service stations are anxious and eager to 
co-operate with them in getting greater mileage 
and cutting down tire cost. 


The little things which husband, or son, or father 
will not take the trouble to have done may add 
indefinitely to the life of your Goodyear. 


Let this be one of your housewifely prerogatives— 
to save the tire pennies the head of the house 
disdains—to add the mileage which he may 
waste through thoughtlessness. 


But above all, acquaint yourself with Goodyear 
advantages — inquire into the subject with your 
unfailing feminine instinct and intuition. 


Therein rest our high hopes of always being first 
in the tire thoughts of your home — for to know 
Goodyears is to prefer them. 
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The Coming of the Settlers, by Covey 
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ne of the Covey Murals 








ig’ long since, if you wanted a book from the Wichita Libr 
it, you realized that 1 I 


it had once been a private residence, and that, while there wer of books, the facilities 
were entirely inadequate. Then along came Mr. Carnegie and offered ay the initial cost of a brand-new $100,000 
library. It was Mrs. Roland P. Murdock who realized that h I C f. Thereupon 
she set about codrdinating all the talent the city possessed and set i as an interior decorator 
and as an active club woman, she had done all that lay within her im} i 
buildings and to help the housewives in her own and neighboring states toward an artistic betterment of their homes. 
All the furniture in the library is from models secured by her, as are the lighting fixtures and the other equipment. 
In addition she arranged with Mr. Arthur E. Covey, ex-Kansan and associate of Messrs. Frank Brangwyn and Jules 
Guerin, to paint the three murals shown here, and with Miss Elizabeth Stubblefield, of Wichita, to create the sun- 
flower windows, symbolic of the state. At the time of Mrs. Murdock’s death, three weeks after the dedication of the 
library, it was learned that she had left her entire fortune to the securing of pictures | 


aspect of public 





American artists for Wichita. 




















\ Corner of the Children’s Room, Showing the 
Story-Telling Table 

















The Library as Wichita Sees it Today 
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the Periodical Room, Showing the Attractive Furniture and Fittings 








The Handsome Exchange Desk in the Wichita Library 
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This Rest House is Not Only Picturesque and Pleasing in Appearance but Comfortable and Convenient in Arrangement 


ind ot Municio. vost rlou 


What the City of Pasadena, California, is g tor [ts People 


FY 





\ 











T IS the duty of all civic govern- A, een - < NRRL —— er Ne and its appearance of comfort seems 
ments to make suitable provision eS fs. . ; ee aoe invi 


to invite one to rest. 
for the comfort of their citizens From the public rest room opens 
and the visitors who come to their city. 


the rest room proper, in which are 

The commissioners of Pasadena have couches, with simple screens to give 
not been neglectful in this respect, privacy toeach couch. The windows 
but, on the contrary, have set an are placed near the ceiling so as to 
excellent example in building and avoid the glareand to give ventilation. 
equipping two rest houses for The lavatories have been made as 
wo an example that should be sanitary as possible; large windows 
followed by other progressive and give abundance of light and air; the 
up-to-date cities. walls and floors are tiled, and the 
About ten years ago the Shak- woodwork is finished in white enamel. 
spere Club decided to establish and The second floor has been planned 
maintain a rest room for women, so a as a lunch room for the use of young 
room in one of the downtown office women employed in the stores and 
buildings was furnished; the popu- offices, who hitherto were accustomed 










































larity and patronage that it met with 


























ith to lunch either in their places of 
establishr 1ent. In business or on the lawns of Library 

ccomm«¢ yns be- | Park. There are casement windows 

t o, the matter or French doors on three sides, and 

r t before the city com- | so the lunch room is,flooded with 
missioners, they, urged by the mem- | @ bl fresh air and sunshine. This room 
bers of the ¢ Shakspere Club and b || # ‘ o and the porches on both sides are 
others, decided to build a rest ae IN me we Gi“ furnished with chairs and tables; the 
in one of the public parks. The site ‘= = “/ kitchen is supplied with dishes, cook- 


selected is convenient to the 
YEO i x center, is pictur- 

squely situated and away from 
distur bing noises. 

The rest house shown at the 
top of the page differs in many 
respects from similar buildings 
in other cities; it is planned 
along the lines of a social club 
house, is picturesque and pleas- 
ing in appearance, comfortable 


arrangement. 


ing utensils, sink, water supply 
and gasstove. While meals are 
not served here, everything nec- 
essary for cooking light lunches 
has been provided. - 

The building is in charge of 
a capable matron who, with 
thoughtfulness and tact, min- 
isters to the needs of her visi- 
tors. Since the building was 
opened the average monthly 
attendance has been between 
three and four thousand, while 
about fifty girls use the dining 
room daily. 

The rest house shown at the 
bottom of the page is smaller, 
but in general style differs very 
little from its larger compan- 
ion. It isaone-story structure, 
with roughcast plaster walls 
and low-pitch, wide-spreading 
roof. The architect has suc 
cessfully incorporated in the 
design the same sense of rest 
and repose found in the larger 
house. 


The Walls of the Main Room are Stained a Delicate Tone of Apple Green 
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his porch 
a pair “of welcoming 

doors open into the public rest 
room: a room pleas in ig in pro- 
portions and liberal in dimen- 
sions; tastefully furnished 
with large lounging chairs, soft 
rugs, bookcase a magazine 
racks and writing tables. The 
effect as one enters is one of 


quiet harmony and repose, 
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This Rest House is 
Somewhat Smaller 
Than the One Above 
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Floor Plan of Rest House 


Photographs by F. W. Martin yl “= Ser 2 ets ’ * gin EE a hd 


Rest Houses Designed by 
Louis du P. Millar This Room is Used Most in the Summer, So the Aim Was to Make it Cool 
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“DESIGNED BY WALTER SWINDELL DAVIS DESIGNED BY B.M.W 
The Garage Here Does Not Detract From the Appearance of the Home The Connected Garage Here Gives an Aspect of Greater Length to the House 
a on 2 
yY COHe cae Ouse 
=) LAAs UIA AX LAUDS 
rh I /\ A ° 
Tih 4 f Uf 49 Arn 5 Fai! pa: 
. the Motor is é 
' 
DESIGNED BY BUCHANAN & BROCKWAY | 
The Sleeping Porch In the House Above 
is Over the Garage, the Only Living 
Above; and Could Room is Upstairs 
Anything be Prettier peer. , 2% iF &: Over the Garage, a 
Than the Example on Ps min ; + ; ~,Sg E Plan Easy of Exe- 
| the Right? cution 
t 
' 
if 
} 
AML 
TATA 
DESIGNED BY SAMUEL T. ATHERHOLT & WILLIAM D. SMEDLEY DESIGNED BY J. B. KLINGES, JR., EVANS, WARNER & BIGGER 
The Lay of the Land Permits the Garage Here to be Part of the Cellar Here Again the Garage at the Rear is Porched Over 
} —~- = = —<<_ = = —— = — ———————— ———— 
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A Now Pageant of Keligious Education 


Arranged by Anita 




















ever given to illustrate religious truth was trated in part is the pedagogical develop- 
presented in Convention Hall, Philadelphia, ; ment of the Sunday school, and the aim 
Pennsylvania, last October, by the Philadelphia ne iy ‘ throughout, in order to attain the educational 
County Sunday School Association in connec- Bis end in view, has been to keep it sufficiently 
tion with its annual convention. About one € , within the bounds of simplicity to permit it to 
thousand men, women and children from ‘ ' be given entirely by Sunday-school choirs, 
twenty-five Sunday schools participated in the . oO. ae officers, teachers and pupils. In twenty 
various episodes which were depicted. The ’ £9 episodes is visualized the whole history of re- 
pageant was exceptionally full of color and ligious teaching from the time of Abraham to 
action and the music was that of the period i that of the present modern Sunday school 
illustrated. : a ee whose teaching is graded to meet all ages. 


é 
t/: 4 ; . 
NE of the most comprehensive pageants i; ' er HE theme of the pageant as here illus- 
, ’ i ‘ —_— . 
a - ‘ 















































ELIGION illuminates with 
her lamp the book which Edu- 
cation is guiding Youth to read. 





PATRIARCH has gathered his household at the close OURTEEN hundred years later, in the Synagogue 
t them. All teachings concerning School of the first century B. C., children were gath- 
ime handed down from generation ; ered in separate groups under a teacher, and religious 

h : education became systematized. 








. | ‘HE teaching of Timothy. Educa- E 1780 Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, 
tion of the children of the early Sparen pee MONKS were the schoolmasters of the Middle Ages and England, founded the Sunday school 
Christian converts was in the home. instructed their lay pupils in religious things. As they march they chant. as we know it today. 


i THE episode Paul before Agrippa is dramatized one of the lessons of the HE teaching of Temperance is a part of modern religious education, and 
International Graded Lesson Course in present use in Sunday schools, and ex- the theme here developed is: ‘‘My Best Service ‘for God and Home and 
emplifies the theme, “‘ Masters of Self.” Native Land.’” 





























A Department Which Aims to 
Bring the American Woman in 
Touch With Her Government 


Woman Suffrage as a 
National Issue 
"T democa not recognized as such by either 


Democratic or Republican Party, woman 
suffrage has become virtually a national 
issue. Furthermore it seems probable that it 
will continue to be an issue at Washington until 
Congress has acceded to suffragists’ demands. 
The suffrage question is before Congress in 
the form of a proposed amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. This amendment is 
known as the Susan B. Anthony amendment, so 
named in honor of the suffragist who drafted 
it in 1875 and secured its first presentation in 
Congress in 1878. It is as follows: 


SEcTION 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any state on account of sex. 

SECTION 2. Congress shall have power, by appro- 
priate legislation, to enforce the provisions of this 
article. 

The effect of this amendment would be to 
open the polls to women in all states, subject to 
the same qualifications which the states impose 
or may impose upon men voters. 

The suffragists are demanding that the House 
and Senate muster the two-thirds favorable vote 
necessary to place the amendment before the 
states for ratification. If ratified by 36 of the 
48 states it would become a part of the Con- 
stitution which the 12 other states would have 
to accept. 

This demand the Democratic Party, now in 
control at Washington, has refused to grant, on 
the ground that the suffrage question is a state 
issue, not a national issue, and is, therefore, not 
properly one for Congress to pass on. President 
Wilson, as head of the Democratic Party, does 
not yet view the suffrage cause as one he can 
urge upon his party in Congress, though as an 
individual he voted for woman suffrage in New 
Jersey last autumn. Other opponents of the 
Anthony amendment declare it to be a proposal 
in violation of ‘‘states’ rights.” 

The suffragists’ answer is that if Congress 
could give the vote to the negro through the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution, it can with equal right and per- 
haps greater propriety submit to the states an 
amendment giving women the vote. 

This is the apparent issue between Congress 
and the suffragists. The real barrier to the 
suffragists’ cause in Congress is the number of 
members who oppose votes for women. 


AST winter the suffragists and their women 
opponents of the National Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage were heard before 
House and Senate committees, and undoubtedly 
both Houses will again vote on the Anthony 
amendment at this session. At this writing the 
prospect is that the Senate committee will re- 
port the amendment favorably. The House 
committee, regarded as less friendly to the suf- 
frage cause than that of the Senate, is expected 
to report the amendment without recommen- 
dation. While leaders in Congress agree in be- 
lieving the amendment will fail of the necessary 
two-thirds vote, they expect it to receive more 
votes than ever before. 

Its defeat at this session will mean, suffragists 
say, its re-presentation to Congress again and 
again until women have the vote. Thus, as the 
struggle continues, the way will be open for every 
individual woman to do her part, if she chooses, 
to hasten or retard the coming of the day of 
favorable action by Congress. This she may do 
by communicating to senators and representa- 
tives her sympathy with one side or the other. 

The most interesting and newest factor in the 
situation in its national aspects is the attitude 
of the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, 
an organization formed three years ago to revive 
the campaign for the Anthony amendment. Its 
activities must be regarded as largely responsi- 
ble for the present status of the woman suffrage 
question as a national issue. 

The methods of the Union are those of man- 
made, practical politics. It seeks to exert 
political pressure upon Congress through the 
ballots of the nearly 4,000,000 women voters in 
the twelve suffrage states. These women have 
been asked not to let their votes help keep in 
power a party blocking the enfranchisement of 
other women. 

The National Association for Woman Suffrage, 
the older suffrage organization, supports the 
Anthony amendment, but does not subscribe to 
the Congressional Union’s appeal to enfran- 
chised women to put the suffrage cause above 
party affiliations and use their votes as a 
weapon to secure favorable action by Congress. 








Edited by 





DUDLEY HARMON 


At THE LApDIEs’ HOME JouRNAL Washington 
Bureau: Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 
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United States Government. 





i i- department is conducted with the approval and 
coGperation of the Executive Departments of the 








First Aid to Homekeepers 


contain helpful information for every 
housewife, whether on the farm or in the 
city. You may get the first two named by 
sending your name and a two-cent stamp to 
THE Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL WASHINGTON 


Get Ready 


F YOU are planning any outdoor work this 
season, you will find one or more of these 
bulletins helpful this month. They are free as 
long as the supply lasts; just send your name 


“Ten Government Bulletins named herein 


Bureau; if you wish the third also, inclose the 
price, five cents, additional in stamps: 
**Modern Conveniences for the Farm Home.”’ 
““The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop.” 
“‘The Selection of Household Equipment” 
(5 cents). 


for Spring! 


and a two-cent stamp to this bureau: ‘“‘ Annual 
Flowering Plants’’; ‘‘Beautifying the Home 
Grounds’”’; ‘‘The School Garden”; ‘‘ The Home 
Vegetable Garden.”’ 


Did You Know 


HAT five cents will bring you Uncle Sam’s 
list of ‘1000 Good Books for Children’’? 

That there has been published for you a 
pamphlet on ‘‘The Food That Has Not Gone 
Up,” containing fifty recipes for preparing it? 
Of course it’s the oyster. 

That Uncle Sam sells for fifty cents a com- 
plete and authoritative ‘‘ Medical Handbook’”’? 
It was compiled for the Government school 
service in Alaska, where doctors are scarce, but 
it would be invaluable for any family. 

That there were 75,000 cases of pellagra in 
this country in 1914; that it was estimated 
that 7500 of them would prove fatal, and that 


most of them could have been prevented if the 
victims had known and acted on the discoveries 
of Government experts in fighting this disease? 

That in one year Americans paid $8,000,000 
for butter they did not get, because of false or 
inaccurate scales or careless weighing? The 
Bureau of Standards’ circular, ‘‘Measurements 
in the Household,’’ which many women secured 
through this bureau last month, tells you how 
to be sure you are getting all that you pay for. 

If you didn’t know, and would like to know 
more, write to this bureau. If you wish publica- 
tions for which prices are given, always inclose 
the money in stamps. 


Bottled Frauds and Poisons 


bY,  jprncoraiy read labels! That is the message 
‘'V given to me for you when I asked a high 
official what the women who read THE LADIES’ 
HomE Journal might best do to help themselves 
and the important Government work which 
he directs. 

Uncle Sam has been trying mighty hard to 
protect us from harmful and dangerous “‘ medi- 
cines” and from imitations of natural food 
products or extracts. He has passed some 
strict laws on the subject which are well en- 
forced. It still remains, however, for the 
women to do their part to help the Government 
and to protect themselves and their families. 

There is no law to prevent morphine from 
being put in “‘soothing sirup,”’ nor to bar alco- 
hol as the chief ingredient of alleged universal 
cures. Neither is there any law against the 
manufacture and sale of chemical substitutes 


for the natural flavoring and perfume extracts. 
But there is a law which requires the honest 
labeling of such products. The label must say 
whether the article is the natural product or an 
imitation, and must name any dangerous or 
habit-forming drugs it may contain. 

Manufacturers who fought bitterly against 
being required to tell all the truth on their 
labels, and nothing but the truth, are not com- 
plaining so much now. Many have found that 
the word ‘‘imitation” on a label—especially if 
tucked away in small type—has proved but 
little hindrance to the sale of their goods. In 
other words they have found that women, the 
chief purchasers of their articles, don’t take the 
trouble to read all that is printed on the labels 
of what they buy. Many of their purchases 
would undoubtedly be different if they did 
practice reading labels. 


54 Bad “Patent Medicines”? 


F ANY members of your household ever use 

any of the so-called ‘‘ patent medicines’’ you 
would be wise to get the list of fifty-four prep- 
arations against which the courts have granted 
judgment on charges of extravagant or mis- 
leading statements of curative powers, or im- 
proper statements of the contents, or other forms 
of unlawful labeling. The Bureau of Chemistry 


of the Department of Agriculture has done and 
is doing a great work in this field for the pro- 
tection of youand your family. If you will send 
your name and address and a two-cent stamp 
to THE Lapres’ Home JOURNAL WASHINGTON 
BurREAU, you will receive in return this list of 
preparations sold as medicines which have fallen 
under the ban. 


Can Your Soup! 


““TT’S so much trouble to make soup.” That is 
a reason often given by housekeepers for not 
serving soup oftener; it also indicates why the 
commercial food canners have been so successful. 
Uncle Sam has found a simple way for you to 
enjoy your own home-made soups without the 
trouble of making it every time you wish to 


serve it. The secret is to make a large quantity 
of soup at one time, and put it up in cans or 
jars, ready whenever you may want it. 

If you would like to have the United States 
Government instructions for canning soups, 
including twelve recipes, send your name to this 
bureau, inclosing a two-cent stamp. 








WHAT ANY WOMAN MAY DO TO COOPER- 
ATE WITH HER GOVERNMENT IN MARCH 
Organize or Join a Baby-Week Campaign. 


Read everything on the labels of packages, bottled or 
canned foods, drugs or other preparations that you buy. 























Uncle Sam’s Greatest 
Service to Women: 


N KANSAS is a family which enjoyed last 
I winter eighty-eight different kinds of canned 

and preserved foods, every one of which was 
put up by the mother of the home and her 
daughter. 

The girl pupils of a teacher in a Rhode Island 
city did some canning last season, with this 
result: Cost of materials, $44.37; market value 
of finished product, $108.55; profit, $64.18, or 
more than 100 per cent. 

In the state of Washington lives a girl who 
made $15 in one week through having her eyes 
opened to the fact that there are opportunities 
for girls to make money in every community. 

Some Texas women organized “‘ Egg Circles,” 
adopted scientific marketing methods, guar- 
anteed their goods and sold thousands of dozens 
of eggs at prices well above market prices. 

In a Utah county, recently, several kitchens 
were remodeled, houses redecorated and re- 
furnished, and carpenters, husbands and mer- 
chants were put to work supplying labor-saving 
conveniences forethe housewives. 

These are random instances of what is hap- 
pening in American homes largely as the result 
of the new ‘‘agricultural-extension work” 
conducted by the Government in coéperation 
with state and university authorities. The 
forces engaged in this work, recently combined 
harmoniously under the Smith-Lever law, 
promise to do even more to help farm women to 
meet successfully their home problems than 
similar and earlier activities have achieved for 
farmers and their boys and girls. 

To the farm woman herself, besides the ad- 
vantages of codperation with husband or chil- 
dren in their clubs—many “ Mother-Daughter 
Clubs” are being organized in Northern States 
it offers association with mother-and-housewife 
groups, accompanied by helpful instruction, 
often including actual home demonstrations 
and invaluable discussion in all the processes 
and problems of home management. 


fe. extension work was originally conceived 

for the benefit of farm women and is now car- 
ried on in rural communities, but city housewives 
may already share in many of its advantages. 
I believe it is only a matter of time before its 
full benefits will be extended, by legislation or 
other suitable methods, to women of the city. 

Tue LapriEs’ HoME JOURNAL has established 
this WASHINGTON BuREAU to bring women in 
closer touch with what their Government is 
doing, and therefore, if you will write to me, I will 
gladly assist you to join ina movement which is 
revolutionizing home life and women’s part in it. 

If you live in the country you should be in 
touch with your county agent or club leaders 
and demonstrators. If you don’t know their 
names and addresses write to your state agri- 
cultural college. If such an agency has not yet 
been established in your county, this bureau 
will help you to receive such aid and instruction 
as the Government can give women directly 
from Washington. If you live in the city, there 
is still much information and instruction about 
homekeeping which your Government would 
like to have you avail yourself of. 

One of the very best things that any woman 
can do to place herself in line with this National 
movement in the aid of home women is to join 
or organize a neighborhood home-economics 
association, through which valuable instruction 
and discussion may be had. 

In writing, state which of the clubs mentioned 
above or other phase of this work interests you 
most, and give the name of your county, state 
and town. Inclose a two-cent stamp. 


Keeping Your Children 
Well 


TNCLE SAM wants to have all his small 
nephews and nieces in good health all the 
time and is trying to increase the attention 
given this important matter in the education of 
Young America. To this end he has just issued, 
for the benefit of parents, teachers and public- 
health officers, a Bulletin dealing with the 
health of school children. This Bulletin contains 
the most valuable articles of a year on this 
subject, written by specialists and experts. They 
tell you what to guard against in caring for the 
health of children in school or of school age. 
The advice of these experts is yours if you 
will write to this bureau, giving your name and 
address and inclosing a two-cent stamp. 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 





A TRE S Pie AE PTR: 
UnAWN BY CHANLES LIVINGSTON BULL 
Only to be Expected 


CONSCIENTIOUS young Sunday-school 
teacher had been telling her class of little 
boys about the crowns of glory and the rewards 
in heaven for good people. 
“And now, tell me,’’ she said, ‘‘ who will get 
the biggest crown.” 
There was a moment of deep silence and then 
a little voice piped out: 
‘‘Him what’s got th’ biggest head.” 


He Sure Does Do It 


T WAS the recreation hour at school. 
“Tommy,” said the teacher pleasantly, ‘“‘do 
you know ‘How Doth the Little Busy Bee’?”’ 
“No, ma’am,” said Tommy. “But you 
betcher life I know he doth it.” 


A Hard Character 


es don’t dissipate, do you?” asked the 
physician sternly of the little, worried- 
looking man who was about to take an exam- 
ination for life insurance. ‘‘You’re not a fast 
liver or anything of that sort, are you?” 

The little man hesitated a moment, looked 
a bit frightened and then piped out: ‘“‘ Well, I 
sometimes chew a little gum.” 


Some Sermon, This 


“T REDDERN,”’ said the colored preacher 
one Sunday morning, ‘“‘I hab decided to 
divide mah sermon dis mahning i in three pahts. 
De fust paht Ah’ll understan’ an’ yo- all won’t. 
De second yo-all will understan’ an’ Ah won’t. 
De third paht nobuddy will understan’.” 


Blaine’s Reward 


Wwe James G. Blaine was a young lawyer 
he was once asked to defend a tramp ac- 
cused of stealing a watch. Convinced of the 
tramp’s innocence, Mr. Blaine pleaded with such 
convincing energy and eloquence that the court 
was in tears; even the tramp wept, and the 
jury almost immediately returned the verdict 
“Not guilty.” 

Then the tramp drew himself up and, with 
intense gratitude, said: 

“‘Sir, I never heard so grand a plea. I have 
no money with which to reward you, but” 
drawing a package from his ragged clothes— 

“here’s that watch! Take it, and welcome.” 


When Two Halves Make Nothing 


YA,’ SAID Willie, “a man’s wife is his bet- 
ter half, isn’t she?” 
“Well, we are told so, my son,”’ 
noncommittally. 
“Well, then,” continued Willie, “if a man 
marries twice, there isn’t anything left of him, 
is there? 


said father 


The Weather Did It 


ISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS was conduct- 

ing a conference when the weather was 
unbearably hot. He suffered in the orthodox 
clerical clothes for a short time only, then ap- 
peared at one of the sessions in a short alpaca 
coat. An intimate friend sent a note to him 
asking if he did not think it a little out of place 
for the presiding officer to appear in such a 
garb. The Bishop hastily scribbled on the back 
of the note: “I did start out with a long coat, 
but it was so hot that the tails melted off.” 


Anything to Oblige 


8 AW—SAY,” said Cholly to the shop- 
keeper, ‘‘ could you—aw—take that—aw 
yellow tie with the pink spots—aw—out of your 

window for me?” 

‘Certainly, sir,’’ said the pleased tradesman; 
“‘slad to take anything out of the window at 
any time, sir.” 

** Aw—thanks, aw’fully. The beastly thing 
bothaws meevery timeI pass. Good mawning.”’ 


A Mystery to the Professor 


‘Aes you laughing at me?” demanded the 
professor sternly of his class. 
“*Oh, no, sir,”’ 
‘““ Then,” 
grimly, “ 
at?” 


came the reply in chorus. 
asked the professor even more 
what else is there in the room to laugh 


The Unwise Man 


HE Turks have a fable which has a large 

element of truth in it. As a woman was 
walking, a man gazed intently at her and then 
followed her at a respectful distance. The 
woman stopped and waited for him. 

““Why,” she asked, ‘‘do you follow me?” 

“Because,” he replied, ‘‘I have fallen in love 
with you. 

“Why so?” returned the woman. “ My sister, 
who is coming after me, is much handsomer 
than I. Go and make love to her.” 

The man turned back and saw a most unat- 
tractive woman. Greatly displeased he re- 
turned and said: “‘Why did you tell me a 
falsehood?” 

““Because you told me one,” answered the 
woman. “For, if you were in love with me, why 
did you look back for another woman?” 


The Ones Really in Danger 


PURGEON was once asked if he thought 
that a man who learned to play the cornet 

on the Sabbath day would go to heaven. 

The reply of the great preacher was charac- 
teristic. 

“‘T don’t see why he should not,” he answered, 
“but I doubt very much if the man who lives 
next door will.” 


How Can She? 


OW doth the gentle laundress 

Search out the weakest joints, 
And always scrape the buttons off 

At the most strategic points? 


Some Accomplished Fowls 


HE following notice was recently posted in 
a Minnesota village by the up-to-date mar- 
shal: 

I have been instructed by the Village Council to 
enforce the ordinance against chickens running at 
large and riding bicycles on the sidewalks. 

Harry Shells 
Village Marshal. 


The Evils of Vanity 


N?: SUH,” said Mr. Erastus Pinkley from 
iN behind the bars of the village lockup. 
‘Ah wouldn’t’a’ got into no trouble wif de con- 
stable, suh, ef it hadn’t been fo’ wimmen’s lub 
ob dress.” 

‘What on earth has dress got to do with it? 
asked the amazed visitor. 

‘“Well, suh, my wimmen folks, dey wasn’t 
satisfied wif eatin’ dat chicken. Dey had to go 
an’ put de fedders on deir hats an’ p’rade ’em 
as circumstanshial ebidence.”’ 


” 


How Reed Caught His Train 


“T"HE late Speaker Thomas B. Reed reached 
a railroad station one day just as the local 

pulled out. As he had an engagement in the 
city within a few hours he telegraphed to the 
express train, soon due, that a large party 
wished to take the train at A The express 
stopped and Mr. Reed boarded it, to be met by 
an angry conductor. 

‘“Where is the large party mentioned in 
this telegram?” he exclaimed. 

“‘Well,”’ answered Mr. Reed, “if I’m not a 
large party, I don’t know who is.” 


The Wise Servant 


OSEPH was instructed by the husband to 

hang the picture on the right, while the wife 
thought the left was the proper place. But the 
husband insisted, and Joseph drove a hook in 
the wall on the right. This done, he put another 
hook on the left. 

“What is that second hook for?” 
the master in astonishment. 

“That, sir,” said Joseph mildly, “is to save 
me the trouble of bringing the ladder tomorrow 
when you shall have come around to the views 
of madame.” 


inquired 


Not Good Finance 


ARON ROTHSCHILD, the head of the 

famous English banking-house, was taken 
seriously ill when he was ninety years of age, and 
felt that his end was near, although his family 
physician thought otherwise. 

“Nonsense, Baron,” said the doctor, “the 
Lord isn’t going to take you until after you’ve 
passed the hundred mark. ss 

““No, my friend,” said the aged financier, 
“that wouldn’t be good finance. For why 
should the Lord wait until I reach par when He 
can pick me up at 90?” 





When? 


RE you of the opinion,” asked a slim- 
looking man of the druggist, ‘‘that Doctor 
Smith’s medicine does any good?” 
**Not unless you follow the directions.” 
“What are the directions?” asked the man. 
“*Keep the bottle tightly corked.” 


How Could She Tell? 


HE telephone rang and the new Polish maid 
answered it. 
“Hello!” came from the receiver. 
“*Hello!’’ answered the girl, flushed with the 
pride of a new language. 
“Who is this?”’ again came the voice. 
“‘T don’t know who it is,” said the girl. “I 
can’t see you.” 


The Seam = Only Different 


OW long have they been married?” asked 
Mr. Brown as they passed the strong- 
minded lady and her husband. 
‘* About five years,” said his friend. 
“Did she make him a good wife?” 
“Well,” was the somewhat doubtful reply, 
‘she made him an awfully good husband.” 


George Knew 


EORGE,” said the teacher, ‘‘is there any 

I connecting link between the animal and 
the vegetable kingdoms?” 
““Yeth, ma’am,” said 


George 
*Elash.” 


promptly. 


How it Works 


DON’T see why mothers can’t see the faults 
in their children,” said Mrs. Smith to Mrs. 
Jones. 
“Do you think you can?” asked Mrs. Jones. 
“W hy, I would in a minute if my children 
had any.’ 


The Whole Thing Right There 


URING its very early days John Fox, Jr., 

was once taking a trip upon Arkansas’ 
now leading railroad. But it was not the pro- 
verbial ‘‘slow train” in which he was traveling. 
On the contrary he was very much concerned 
at the tremendous rate of speed at which it 
rounded the sharp curves for which that road 
is famous. He was a little consoled, however, 
by the calm manner in which a fellow-passenger 
across the aisle surveyed the whirling landscape. 
Finally, unable to control himself longer, the 
novelist leaned across the swaying car and in- 
quired: 

“Say, don’t you think this is a bit reckless— 
going so fast? What if we’d meet another 
train around one of these curves!” 

“No feah of that, suh,’’ assured the calm 
one. ‘‘We’ve got the road’s engine on this 
heah train, suh.”’ 


Truth is Mighty—Sometimes 


I ERE,” said Mrs. Exe impatiently, ‘‘is 

another invitation from Mrs. Boreleigh, 
asking us to one of her bothersome dinners. I 
hate them!” 

‘*Oh, tell her we havea previous engagement,” 
said her husband. 

“No,” said ar Exe virtuously. ‘‘That 
would be a lie. Edith, dear, write Mrs. Bore- 
leigh that we accept with much pleasure.” 


How it Happened 


ILLIAN,” said mother severely, ‘‘ there were 

«two pieces of cake in the pantry this 
morning, and now there is only one. How does 
this happen?’ 

“Tt don’t know,” replied Lillian regretfully. 
“Tt musta been so dark I didn’t see the other 
piece. 


He Knew What He Was Doing 


Mit bey boys,”’ said the teacher, ‘‘I want each 
of you to write me a composition on the 
subject ‘What I would do if I had $50,000.’”’ 

One youth sat idle until the papers were called 
for, when he sent in a blank sheet. 

“What does this mean?” demanded the 
teacher sternly. ‘‘ Where is your composition?” 

“That’s it,” said the boy. “‘That’s what I'd 
do if I had $50,000.” 


A Bit Mixed 


HE chairman of the committee was address- 
ing a meeting at a teachers’ institute: 
‘My friends, the schoolwork i is the bulhouse 
of civilization. I mean—ah 
He began to feel frightened. 
“The bulhouse is the schoolwork of civ-———”’ 
A smile could be felt. 
“The workhouse is the bulschool of ——’’ 
He was evidently twisted. 
“The bulschool is the housework ——” 
An audible oem ad spread over the audience. 
‘The bulschool 
He was getting wild. So were his hearers. 
He mopped his perspiration, gritted his teeth, 
and made a fresh start. 
“The schoolhouse, my friends dd 
A sigh went up. Hamlet was himself again. 
He gazed serenely around. The light of 
triumphant self-confidence was enthroned upon 
his brow. 
“Ts the woolbark 
And then he lost consciousness. 


He Didn’t Get the Job 


b femme Senator Mark Hanna was Chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee he was much annoyed by one man who 
wanted a job as messenger at the headquarters. 
After the sixth or seventh visit Senator Hanna 
sent for the man who then held the position. 

“Did you see that man, just now, who has 
been here so many times?”’ he asked. 

‘Ves, sir,” said the messenger with a grin. 

“Do you know what he wants?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well he wants your job, and if he gets in to 
me again he will get it.’ 

Senator Hanna never saw the applicant again. 


Glad to be Reminded 


OOK here!” said an excited man’to a drug- 

_z gist. “‘ You gave me morphine for quinine 
this morning!” 

“Ts that so?” replied the druggist. 
you owe me twenty-five cents.” 


“Then 


Bargain-Counter Golf 


‘oe !” yelled the golfer, ready to play. 
But the woman on the course paid no at- 
tention. 
“Fore!” he shouted again with no effect. 
““Ah,” suggested his opponent in disgust, 
“try her once with ‘three ninety-eight’!”’ 


Change and Rest in Bermuda 


‘kee late William R. Travers liked Bermuda 
immensely and often went there. After one 
of his visits a friend was congratulating him on 
his improved appearance. 

“Tt is a grand place for change and rest,” 
said his friend; ‘‘just what you needed.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Travers sadly. ‘It isa 
magni-ni-ni-nif-ficent place f-f-f-for b-b-both. 
The s-s-s-servants look out for the ch-ch-ch- 
change, and the hotel ke-ke-keepers take th- 
th-the rest.” 


The Easiest Way Out 


Wit Abraham Lincoln was practicing 
/V law in Springfield a fellow lawyer, who had 
the reputation of being ‘“‘ queer” and was mainly 
supported by the other lawyers of the town, 
became indebted to a wealthy citizen for two 
dollars and fifty cents. The rich man came to 
Mr. Lincoln and directed him to bring suit. 
This Lincoln was unwilling to do, but his cli- 
ent’s temper was up and he insisted. Finally 
Mr. Lincoln said: ‘‘ Well if you are determined 
to sue I will bring it, but my charge will be ten 
dollars.” The client paid the money at once, 
directing Mr. Lincoln to start the suit the same 
day. 

After his departure Lincoln went out of the 
office, returning in an hour with an amused look 
on his face. Asked what pleased him, he said: 
‘“Well I brought the suit against ——- and then 
hunted him up and told him what I had done. 
I gave him half of my ten dollars, and we went 
over to the Squire’s office, where he confessed 
judgment and paid the bill.” 

Mr. Lincoln added that he did not see any 
other way “to make things so generally satis- 
factory.” 


“We Strive to Please” 


DEJECTED man entered and said to the 
clerk: 

“‘T want a quarter’s worth of carbolic acid.” 

“Sorry,” said the clerk; ‘‘you got into the 

wrong store. We deal only in hardware, but we 

havea choice line of ropes, razors and revolvers.” 
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©Ghe superb interpretations _of 
artists famous in the world of song 


Victor Records bring you not only the actual living voices of the 
world’s greatest opera stars, but the art and personality of concert singers 
famous the country over. 

These talented artists who charm thousands of music-lovers on their 
concert tours are also the delight of countless other thousands who know 
them mainly through their Victor Records. 

Victor Records are the actual artists absolutely true to life—ever 
ready to entertain any one at any time. 


There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly give you 
a complete catalog of the more than 5000 Victor Records and play any music 


you wish to hear. 






























Important warning. Victor Records can 
be safely and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 
Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers’ on the 28th of each month 
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6 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


WEPEDE eT ece tes titrstestvet tencw ts pat pect ests 0s :scs 6 


Have you ever made Ivory Soap Paste for house-cleaning? 


HERE are many purposes for which it is unequaled, and it is the most economical 
and convenient way to use Ivory Soap for general cleaning and laundry work. 


With Ivory Soap Paste you can clean leather and other materials which should not be 
touched by soap suds. And it is much more effective than bar soap for such things as furni- 
ture, marble and porcelain bathroom fixtures, metal ware, woodwork, gilt frames and rugs. 


The advantages of using the paste where the cake might answer the purpose are: The 
paste makes rich thick suds that cleanse thoroughly. It makes suds quickly, saving time. 
The suds can be made with lukewarm as well as hot water where heat would injure 
the article to be cleaned. And the paste goes farther than bar soap. 


You will find the recipe for making Ivory Soap Paste on the inside of the wrapper and also in the 
booklet ‘‘Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap’’. This booklet is very helpful, especially at this season. 
It contains over one hundred tested recipes for the safe cleaning of just the things that will require 
your attention during the next few weeks. You may have a copy postpaid by return mail if you 
will send your name and address to The Procter & Gamble Company, Dept. 7-C, Cincinnati, O. 
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An Editorial 


WOMAN in New York thinks we are old-fashioned because we made a 
plea, in a recent number, for allowances for wives. Impatiently this 
correspondent bursts out: 


Under present-day conditions it is absurd for a magazine of your standard to 
plead for allowances to be given to wives! There can be no woman of this day of so 
meek anature that an ‘‘allowance’”’ must be given her by her husband. Are the men 
so small-minded that they have to be made to set aside a certain amount for their 
wives’ personal needs? Surely wives are really not so foolish regarding money 
matters that they have to be told ‘“‘so much and no more’”’ for their personal use. I 
cannot believe that such cases are anything but exceptional. 


Some women have a way of speaking of ‘‘present-day conditions’”’ and 
“this day”’ as if we were living in a time when all the evils of the past have 
been brushed away. That much progress has been made no one will deny, 
but that ‘present-day conditions’? (whatever that much-used term really 
means) have put wives as a whole on a more self-respecting financial basis in 
the home, for example, is absurd. Our correspondent is like a good many 
others who confuse a gradual change that is going on with an accomplished 
and existent general condition. 





THE FACT OF THE MATTER Is that there are thousands 
of wives who not only do not get allowances from their 
husbands to run their homes with, but who do not even 
ih know what their husbands earn, and who are absolutely in 


| The Wife 





the dark as to what they should or should not spend. Nor 
Wh is this condition confined to the poorer or, ignorant classes. 
+ The wife of the day laborer generally knows the extent of 


Knows Not her husband’s wages: it is she who usually receives the pay 


envelope. It is among the more intelligent classes that by 
far the greater injustice prevails in this matter. I know, personally, of a 
number of wives who have not the first idea of how much their husbands 
earn, and these wives are intelligent women. They are given occasional sums, 
and when these amounts are spent additional money is forthcoming ‘or not, as 
the case may be. An allowance, which is so readily called “foolish” by our 
correspondent, would be an untold blessing to these wives. 














i ; >| OF COURSE THE TENDENCY is immediately to abuse the 
| | husband for his penuriousness or shortsighted policy, and in 
a great many instances—I like to think the majority—the 
husband is distinctly at 
| Their fault. But not in all in- 
Il ee stances. There are wives 
| mney who, given a free purse, 
| Heads”’! would—and do—run a 

— = man into hopeless debt. 
They have no more idea of the value of 
money or the art of spending it than has a 
child. Nor is it exactly the fault of those 
wives. We parents lay a great deal of em- 
phasis, in our training of the young, upon 
the need of saving money. But how much 
do we try to teach them of the art of spend- 
ing money? How many girls become wives 
with a sound idea of the value of home 
commodities and of the spending value of 
money? Weare quick to ask a young man, 
who comes to us for our daughter, as to his 
income and ability to support a wife. But 
what assurance has the young man that 
this girl has been taught the art of spending 
his income? If the boy should be taught to 
earn, should not the girl be taught to spend ? 
Is the one less important than the other? 
Thousands of parents hold the foolish no- 
tion that the ‘‘pretty heads” of their girls 
must not be bothered with ‘‘such things,”’ 
but how about those “‘ pretty heads’’ when 
“such things’’ face them and they find 
themselves incapable of solving them? 

















He wouldn’t have done this before marriage. Why, then, after marriage? 
Is it any less discourteous? Nor was it the way their breakfasts were 
pictured to each other during courtship days! Is the news so impor- 
tant that it cannot wait until a spare moment later? Many a wife suffers 
from this newspaper-at-the-breakfast-table habit, and it is time men 
were made aware of the selfish discourtesy of the practice. 


It is then that these same ‘‘pretty heads”’ find sleepless nights on moist 
pillows, and premature lines come on girlish faces. A ‘‘ pretty head”’ of itself 
doesn’t go very far in managing a man’s income when there is ‘‘nobody 
home,”’ as the saying is, as to how that income shall be wisely spent. 





jr —_— BuT A WIFE Is NOT TAUGHT any more self-reliance in the 
| ra matter of finances by her husband continuing the wrong 
. 4 A method of training begun by her parents. Of course parents 
| are to blame for the financial wreck of thousands of homes 


| The Only in allowing their daughters to marry without the first idea 
; of the value of money or the art of spending it. But the 
| mistake of the parents can be remedied by the husband if 
| Way love and patience will guide him. His wife is not to blame 











for what her parents failed to teach her. The fact that they 
have been remiss is no reason why a husband should continue the remissness. 
No man has a right to ask a woman to run his home for him unless she knows 
on what she has torun it. I go farther than an “‘allowance’’: I believe firmly 
in one family pocketbook managed jointly by wife and husband. It is the 
only method that in the final analysis works out with satisfactory results. If 
marriage is a partnership it should be one financially as well as spiritually 
and legally. Man and wife are supposed to be one: therefore there should be 
a complete understanding of the husband’s income upon the part of the wife: 
one pocketbook under the supervision of both for the use of both. 





a=] NOTHING ABOUT A HOME Is FOR ONE: everything is for 
| both: wife and husband. Therefore the responsibility rests 
upon both. There is a rightful technical division of that 
| responsibility: the husband watching the income, the wife 
| watching the outgo. But bothshould be mutually interested 
| in watching both the income and the outgo. The wife should 
know exactly how much there is to spend: the husband 
should know exactly how muchis spent. Thisis not anideally 
impossible state: it is the only practical plan that can be made successful. 
In this way both know just how far the income can be stretched, and both 
stretch together. This condition is slowly but surely becoming the rule in all 
households where love and confidence exist. But to say that cases where 
the opposite exists—where in fact no financial understanding exists at all— 
are exceptional is to be in ignorance of actual conditions. If such were true 
there would be infinitely fewer domestic 
heartburnings and failures. 





| Stretching 
Together 











HE family pocketbook is the rock upon 

which thousands of otherwise promis- 
ing homes have split. Whether the fault 
has been more often with the husband than 
with the wife, who can say? The truth is, 
the calamity could have been avoided who- 
ever was to blame. If the wise spending of 
an income was unknown to the wife, through 
love and patience she could have been 
taught. Where the husband asked the wife 
to perform the impossible task of spending 
money without knowing how much there 
was to spend, that condition, too, through 
love and patience, could have been remedied 
by the wife insisting that she be told. But 
after marriage is not always the best time 
to correct these matters. Before marriage 
is by far the better time for a complete 
understanding. Nor does the size of the 
income make the slightest difference: the 
principle remains exactly the same. We 
need not have less romance in our court- 
ships, but the wise interjection of a few 
more of the practical questions would make 
many marriages less liable to go on the 
rocks. And this truth applies with par- 
ticular force to the home pocketbook. 
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———j_ OF COURSE WHEN THE CAMPBELLS SOUP advertising 

my man suggested soup for breakfast he wrote as one with a 
purpose. Nevertheless, reading after him, one asks: Why 
not? The Queen Dowager of Great Britain, Alexandra, has 
for some time had a cup of mutton broth for breakfast, and 
clam bouillon is the daily diet of many at breakfast. We 
think of soup as not belonging to breakfast: as too greasy 
perhaps. If so, then why meat? Infinitely better would it 
be for those who still persist in the fast-disappearing habit 
of eating meat for breakfast if they substituted a cup of broth, bouillon or 
consommé. And even better for the nerves and digestion would be a cup of 
soup instead of a cup of coffee. It is not such an impossible idea when one 
stops to think about it. It is simply an innovation. 

















a WHEN THE WISE WRITER SAID that ‘‘a little learning is 

-_ | a dangerous thing”’ he might have added that ‘‘a greater 
learning is an unhappy thing.’’ The more we know, the 
happier we should be; but are we? All pictures are beauti- 
ful until we see many and have a background for com- 
parison. Then the critical faculty becomes alert, and not 
only do many pictures fail to please us but we outgrow those 
which, at the beginning, we thought of so highly. So it is 
with plays, with music and with books. We know more by 
the process of seeing more, but are we, in reality, happier because of the 
knowledge? Do we enjoy as much as we did? Is he happiest whom only a 
Greek play can satisfy, or he to whom ‘‘The Old Homestead” is a wonderful 
play and brings tears to the eyes? Who shall say? 











Happiest ? 








THE LONGER WE LIVE the more surely is the truth driven 
home to us that we cannot take folks in detail. None of us 
can successfully bear analysis of each and every character- 
istic and action. It is not given to any human being to be 
perfect. Our greatest happiness in our relations with our 











“TI Take } & ae ; ; 

Folks fellow beings is to accept them for their best—and there is 
= ,, | best in all—and in their largest sense. If here and there a 
| By and Far | flaw shows, it is just as likely to prove, not that the whole 





is necessarily bad but that the rest may be good. “I take 
folks by and far,”’ said the old country woman; and she was right. To take 
any one of us too closely and resent the little spots that we discover is simply 
in the long run—and sometimes it is the short run—to be without friends. 
“Live and let live” is the most difficult of all life’s lessons to live by; but 
there is hardly another lesson that means so much happiness to the liver. 











|] How WE LOVE TO GO TO EXTREMES! The overdressed 

r eo 7 | schoolgirl has made us sensible of the fact that there should 
i> be some regulation of costume. But instead of regulating, 
yet which of course is a more arduous process, we jump to 
| The | domination and insist that schoolgirls shall have a uniform 
. 4. || dress. One high school has adopted such a dress: a blue 
| Schoolgirl’s | cloth skirt and a white middy blouse in winter, with a 
| Dress 1 change of the skirt to white in summer. But, like all such 





reforms, it is ill-considered, since the middy blouse is out of 
place except in a gymnasium: its purpose begins and ends there. There is 
perhaps no surer way to rob girls of their individuality and self-respect than 
by clothing them all alike, and it is a curious fact that the school would seek 
to do the very thing that orphanages and charitable institutions have found 
unwise. Because we sadly need less overdressing at school is no reason why 
the pendulum should swing to the uniform. Let us find the happy medium 
and exercise our creative faculties. 





IN A CERTAIN SCHOOL THERE IS A TEACHER of English 
who is putting into force some new and original ideas. 
When she began teaching her subject she was confronted 
by an all-pervading lack of literary appreciation on the 
part of her pupils. Under her direction they read some of 


{ 
SS 


| a | 


by far the greater part of the class remained apparently 
oblivious of the fine points—the delightful little sentences 
and phrases: all the pure beauty of words that makes good literature a joy 
forever. And this teacher of English decided that if her pupils were to acquire 
a sense of literary appreciation she must devise some means of awakening and 
developing it. And so when they read and studied and outlined masterpieces 
she also required them to select from each chapter the phrase or sentence 
which tickled their ears and hearts and ‘‘sounded right”: required them to 
have a decided favorite. The result was amazing. The pupils soon discovered 
for themselves that there was more than the story in the book they were 
reading, and an enthusiastic delight in the music of words and in excellent 
phrases and sentences sprang up and flourished under her sympathetic 
encouragement. She had brought literary appreciation into her class. 








| A Teacher’s | 
| Excellent | the greatest masterpieces of the language—read them, 
a | studied them, even made detailed outlines of them—but 
| 


| Result 








THOUSANDS OF FOLKS SUFFER from what are called ‘‘ blue 
Mondays’’—that is, they feel depressed and soggy on the 
first day of the secular week, when they should feel alert and 
active for the opening of a week’s work. Hasit ever occurred 
to these folks that the reason for this condition is found in the 
heavy and hearty meals that they eat on the day before? Is 
it not perfectly absurd that on Sunday, the day when most of 
us rest, we eat more heartily than during the week, when we 
are at work? We have made a fetish of the ‘‘Sunday dinner.”” The idea has 
grown out of the fact that the family are generally all at home on Sunday 
and therefore there must be feasting. But “‘feasting’’ there can be just as 
well with a light meal as with a heavy meal. If we were more sensible about 
our Sunday eating we would have fewer “‘blue Mondays.” 
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= ; EVERYTHING Must NOT BE WHITE ina baby’s or a child’s 
room, is the latest dictum, because it is hurtful to the child’s 
eyesight. Gray-green, green and brown are now the recom- 
mended colors. And yet for years we have been told that 
everything in a child’s room must be white, else it was not 





It Makes ‘ : ’ 
h stie d cleanly or sanitary! Now that we all have our children’s 
ps ; we? 3 rooms white, we must introduce the color note. This is 
Whirl a Bit 


remindatory of woman’s fashions: all sleeves must be 
tight, goes out the dictum, and all sleeves hug the skin, 
when, lo! the dictum goes forth that this is bad for the circulation and sleeves 
must be loose and large. Skirts, to be sanitary, must be short, says a dictum, 
and all skirts miss the street in length, when along comes a dictum that short 
skirts are ‘‘really not nice for a woman”’ and immediately skirts grow long 
and sweep the streets. It is hot milk one year and it is cold milk the next 
year, and, when both have been tried, buttermilk is sprung upon us as the only 
healthful food. Alcohol is food one year, it is poison the next year. And so it 
goes. It at least keeps us busy and guessing as to what will come next; 
what it is we are doing today with every confidence that we will be told 
tomorrow is ‘‘the worst thing we can possibly do.’ It certainly is an 
interesting old world—if we can afford to keep up with it. For these dif- 
ferent blows from hot to cold are a bit costly sometimes, unless—and there’s 
the secret of the whole thing—we use just plain common sense and do what 
we think is really right. 














THEY ARE DOING THINGS IN DAVENPORT, IOWA, in the 
way of beautifying their city, that may well make other com- 
munities sit up and take notice. Three years ago the Rotary 
Club of that city offered 47 cash prizes, from $2.50 to $25, 





The Face of 


to those who would clean up and beautify the yards of their 

D homes. They got many persons interested, and there were 

, nig, stains 2000 entries. Last spring there were 7000 persons interested, 
owa 


and 7000 entries. As there are only 8000 homes in Daven- 
port with yards attached to them, seven homes in every 
eight are busy cleaning up and beautifying. Each autumn the award of 
the prizes is an event in the largest opera house in the city. With private 
homes starting to make their yards blossom with flowers or vegetables, business 
houses became interested, and last year there were over 7000 feet of flower 
boxes in the windows of the leading business firms. Three large corporations 
caught the fever and transformed properties adjacent to their plants into 
flower gardens and miniature parks. And so, in three years, the face of a 
city has been transformed. What Davenport has done other cities can do. 
All that it needs is a little initiative on the part of some person or club or 
organization, and something has been started that will quickly take hold of 
the imagination of everyone in the community. 














WE HEAR A GOOD DEAL ABOUT THE HIGH Cost of living, 
but when we look into the facts we find that it is rather the 
} cost of high living that is troubling a great many families. 
| || For instance, the United States Government not long ago 

| made inquiries of 2500 families of moderate incomes, and 
The Cost of | found that of every $100 spent by these families $23.85 was 
High Living spent for meat, while less than 80 cents of every hundred 
dollars was spent for cheese and only 63 cents of every 
hundred dollars for rice—both excellent substitutes for meats. Meat has, of 
course, gone up in price during the last ten years, but rice is selling for from 
one to three cents a pound less than it did ten years ago, and so is cheese. 
In other words, if we approached the cost of living from the standpoint of 
not eating so much meat (which not only is needless but is actually harmful) 
and using the meat substitutes, we could have just as nutritious meals as we 
had ten years ago with byno means the higher cost that worries us today. The 
trouble is we cannot get away from the meat habit, and the expensive cuts 
of meat at that, forgetting that there is just as much if not more nutrition in 
the cheaper cuts if properly cooked. And we cannot, or will not, realize a little 
more clearly that the many and readily available meat substitutes are just as 
good, if not better, and that these are actually cheaper than in the days 
that we sigh about. Mr. Hill was right when he said that the real trouble 
in the problem of the high cost of living was in the cost of high living. We 
are not studying foods as we should: we are not living as economically and 
nutritiously as we can. 














ean MUCH IS WRITTEN, AND WISELY So, on the duty of the 
| wife to keep herself looking well and pleasing to her husband. 
The wife is reminded that men like their wives to look neat 
and appear well. So men do. But, by the same token, do 
wives also like to see their husbands ‘‘look neat and appear 











pow h well.’’ If the maid, when she was being wooed, put on her 
About the daintiest dress when “‘he”’ called, didn’t he put on his best 
Husband ? bib and tucker also? And if it is ‘‘in the bond”’ of the man’s 





mind that his wife should continue to dress daintily, isn’t it 
also ‘‘in the bond”’ of the woman’s mind that her husband should appear 
neat? A slovenly woman is not a pretty picture, but neither is an unkempt 
man a delectable sight. Many a husband, who has much to say about his 
wife being dainty and sweet and neat, might well go to the nearest glass 
and see how it is possible he may appear in his wife’s eyes. And many a wife’s 
love and respect for her husband has been lessened and killed by daily looking 
at and living with a man careless of his person or clothes. A man needn’t be 
a Beau Brummell, but at least his wife has a right to ask that he look like a 
gentleman, as well as be one. 





FEW WRITERS EVER SUMMED UP life’s great lessons 
more fully than did John Morley in his dictum that should 
be known to us all: ‘‘The great business of life is to be, 
to do, to do without, and to depart.”’ It is the doing with- 
out that is the bitter lesson to learn. Few of us learn it. 
But how rich are those few! 
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IN EXPLANATION 


NUMEROUS and insistent were the 
demands by the readers of THE LapDIEs’ 
Home JouRNAL that Mrs. Richmond write 

a sequel to her most successful story, “The 





ys 
Star in the Country Sky,” that the request of — “at 2 
her friends could not be denied. We take oo oF 
pleasure, therefore, in presenting this short ee 
sequel by Mrs. Richmond, while her new ae. 
romance, “‘Red Pepper’s Patients,” will be a 
held over until the conclusion of the delight- as 


ful romance of Georgiana Warne and Doctor 
Jefferson Craig. 
Much has happened, you remember, since | 

|| 





Georgiana Warne opened the door of the old 
Manse and found Mr. Jefferson on the step. | 
The rug-weaving is over; she has helped 1} | 
him with his book; and on her hurried trip 
to New York with James Stuart (‘“Jimps’”’) 
when her cousin, Jeannette Crofton, fell ill, 
she has found not only that her one-time 
boarder is the celebrated surgeon, Doctor 
Jefferson Craig, but that he takes a deeper 
interest in her than she thought. Now, 
since he was too busy to go to her, she has 
come to him—with her father—and in the 
library of his New York home, the evening 
before, they have at last told their love 
before going upstairs to her father for his 
blessing. : 


"Tas t just one more thing that 











has to be settled,’’ observed Dr. 
Jefferson Craig. ‘‘ While we are set- 
tling things, suppose we attend to that.” 

He stood upon the hearthrug before the 
fire in his library, elbow on chimney piece, 
looking down upon his two guests. It was eight o’clock of 
the evening following that upon which Mr. David Warne 
and Georgiana had arrived at the big New York house in 
the old-time, downtown square. Although they had been 
under the hospitable roof for more than twenty-four hours 
it was the first occasion on which the three had been together 
for more than a few minutes at a time. 

On the previous evening in an upstairs room had been 
enacted a little scene which would live forever in the mem- 
ories of them all; but Doctor Craig himself, perceiving with 
trained eyes the signs of growing fatigue in his frail friend 
after the unwonted strain of the day and its necessarily emo- 
tional climax, had gently but firmly insisted on withdrawing 
at an early hour. Georgiana had remained with her father, 
herself content to have the strange and wonderful day end 
in the old, simple and natural way in which her days had 
ended for so long, feeling that she had quite enough to take 
with her to her own pillow to insure its being the happiest 
upon which she had ever laid her head. 

They had seen little of Doctor Craig on the following day; 
but he had taken dinner with them that night, and as he had 
brought them back to the library fire he had given stringent 
directions to the boy Thomas that he be disturbed only for 
the most important summons. And hardly had the trio 
taken their places in the pleasant room before Jefferson 
Craig made his statement that there was something still 
unsettled in their affairs. 


& HE spoke he was looking down at Georgiana. It 
would have been strange if he could have kept his eyes 
away from her tonight. Like a flower in sunshine had she 
bloomed under the warm influence of the joy which had 
come to her when she least expected it. She was again 
wearing the little gray silk frock, but now its nunlike 
simplicity was gone—and happily gone—for a bunch of 
glowing pink Killarney roses at her belt, placed there 
by Doctor Craig’s hands, lighted the plain costume into 
one of a charm which could no longer be called demure. 

‘Something still to settle?”’ It was Father Davy who 
replied, for Georgiana had no answer for that suggestion. 
One glance at Doctor Craig’s face, as he said the words, 
had told her what was coming. 

“The most important thing of all. Everything else 
is in order. You, dear sir, have agreed to come and live 
With us. We are convinced that it’s not a sacrifice, except 
for the leaving of certain old friends. You have a zest 
still for seeing and hearing the things you have been 
denied; it’s to be our keen pleasure to make your days 
g0 by on wings. You’re going to have plenty of room 
here for the bookcases and the books, all the furnishings 
you care to keep—in short, you’re to live the old life 
with a fine new one as well. Altogether, everything is 
in train for the great change, except’”’—he crossed the 
hearthrug at a stride, and laid a son’s hand upon the thin 
shoulder of Father Davy—‘“‘except the date of it.” 

_“ But that,” replied Georgiana’s father without hesita- 
tion, “‘is not for me to settle. It is for you two.” 


(CRAIG looked across at Georgiana, fora minute studied 

~ her down-bent profile as she sat gazing into the flames, 
then came round to her, plucking a pillow from a big 
leather couch by the way, to drop it at her feet and 
throw himself down upon it. So placed he could iook 
Straight into her face. ‘‘ You'll have to take an interest 
in the ceiling now if you succeed in avoiding me,’’ he 
said, with a low laugh. 

“IT don’t want to avoid you,” answered Georgiana, 
and let her eyes meet his fairly for an instant. She could 
Copyright, 1916, by Grace S. Richmond. 
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“But That,” Replied Georgiana’s Father Without 
Hesitation, “is Not for Me to Settle. 


It is for You Two” 


not yet do this in a quite casual way, for the message his 
eyes had for her was always there, now that he dared to let 
her see. 

He crossed his arms upon her knee, sitting in a boyish 
attitude and looking not unlike a big boy for the moment, 
for all the lines of care were gone from his face in the soft 
firelight, and happiness had laid its rosy mantle over his 
shoulders as over hers. He began to speak rather quickly: 

“For the life of me, I can’t think of a reason why you 
should go back and spend a winter in the same old grind, 
waiting till spring and—making me wait till spring. Why 
should anybody wait till spring? I’ve let you talk about all 
the work you were going to do this winter at home, but that 
was just because I didn’t want to make you feel as if you 
were caught in a trap. I had an idea that for a few hours, 
anyhow, it might seem enough of a change to come down 
here and promise to marry a perfect stranger of a surgeon 
instead of the ‘literary light’ you knew. I thought we’d let 
it go at that for those few hours. But now—-it doesn’t seem 
to me possible to go back to bachelorhood again, even with 
such a prospect before me in the spring. Not after having 
tasted—this. Georgiana, why must I?” 
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The Two Enfolded Each Other, While Both Hearts Beat Strongly 
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Her face was the color of her roses. There was no getting 
away from the challenge of those eyes that watched her so 
steadily—not even by following his suggestion and gazing 
persistently ceilingward. Craig glanced at Father Davy, 
to find that his soft blue eyes showed no sign of shock, and 
that his face was perfectly placid as he looked and listened. 

“Georgiana, marry me before you go back! You’ve prom- 
ised to stay a week. Let’s have a wedding here next 
Wednesday. Then we'll leave Father Davy here comfort- 
ably with Mrs. McFayden, and run up to see about getting 
things packed and shipped. I’ll take that much of a vaca- 
tion now. Then, in April, we'll go abroad for a real honey- 
moon and take Father Davy with us. I’d propose that now, 
but the seas are stormy in December and January and we 
mustn’t risk it for him. But, now, let’s not wait! Why 
should we? Now, honestly, why should we?”’ 


ITH a strange little look of appeal the girl turned her 
face toward her father, to meet such a look of entire 
comprehension as stirred her to the depths, Suddenly, obey- 
ingan impulse she did not understand, she drew herself gently 
away from Craig, rose and went to the figure in the big chair 
opposite. She sat down on thearmand, bending, dropped 
her face upon the fatherly shoulder, hiding it there. 
Craig sat perfectly still, watching the pair, as Father 
Davy put up a thin, white hand and patted the dark 
head. Then the two men smiled at each other. 
After a while Craig got up and quietly left the room. 
By and by Father Davy whispered: ‘“ What is it, dear ? 
You're not ready? You shall not be hurried. Or is 
it ‘a 





She spexe into his ear. “I want to go back home— 
and earn—and earn—enough to fe 

“Can you earn it, daughter? Can you ever get 
enough ahead to provide what you would like? And 
meanwhile—he wants you very much, my dear. I think 
I know more of his heart than you do, ina way. Last 
winter we had certain talks that showed me a little of 
that. Would it be such a blow to pride to do as he 
asks? Unless—in other ways youare not ready. If your 
love for him isn’t quite mature enough yet i 

“Oh, it isn’t that; it's mature enough. It—it hasn’t 
grown, in spite of me, all this year like—a—tumble- 
weed'’—her voice was a little breathless—“ not to have 
got its growth ——” 

“Its first growth,’ amended her father, with a mean- 
ing smile. 








HE nodded. ‘* But—if you could know how I want 
time to make the most of—what Mother left me. I 
could do so much if I just had time. If I used it now 
I should have to use it up so fast! There'll be fifty dollars 
left when we get back. I could almost make that do, 
, if—no, ofcourse I couldn’t. But I could earn more. Oh, 
Father Davy, is it wrong of me to beso proud?’”’ 

“Not wrong, my girl, but very natural, Isuppose. Yet 
to me—well, dear, I hardly know howto say what I feel. 
I confess I should like to see you married to this man. 
Life is—so short 

They sat together in silence fora time; then Georgiana 
slipped back into the seat where she had been. 

Presently Father Davy said that it had been a full 
day, and that he thought heshould be fitter for the mor- 
rowif he should go to bed. Georgiana went up with him, 
saw him comfortably resting, listened while he whispered 
something in her ear as she bent above him, kissed him 
with her heart on her lips, and finally stole like a mouse 
down the stairs again. 
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When she came into the library once more it was to find 
herself in arms which held her close. ‘‘ Do you think I don’t 
understand, my dearest ?’’ said the low voice which had such 
power to move her. ‘‘Do you think I don’t respect and love 
you for your perfectly natural feeling about it all? But, 
Georgiana, you bring me a dowry bigger than any I could 
ask for—the inheritance from such a father as he is—and 
from the mother who gave you all he left her to give. What 
are towels and tablecloths—I don’t know what it is brides 
bring !—when they are considered beside such things as these ? 
Won't you give me the real thing, Georgiana, and let me fur- 
nish the ones that don’t count? Dear, if you could know the 
pleasure there is for me in the very thought of buying you— 
a hat!” 

She could but smile at this, his tone put so much awe 
into the simple word. Suddenly, however, she grew whim- 
sical; it was so like Georgiana to do that when she was 
deeply stirred! 

‘What do you suppose that hat was made of, I wore 
here?” she asked him. ‘‘I’ll tell you. I found the shape 
for twenty-five cents at the village milliner’s. I cut it down 
and sewed it up again into another shape. Then I hunted 
through the old semiannuals; you don’t know what those 
are, do you? I found a piece of velvet that had been a 
flounce. I steamed it and covered the shape. Then I had 
to have some trimming. It came from an old evening cloak 
of my Cousin Jeannette’s—a bit of gilt, a silk rose, some 
ribbon from—I can’t tell you what it came from, but it 
had to be dyed to match the velvet. I couldn’t quite get 
the shade. But the hat, when it was done, wasn’t so bad.”’ 

“Where is it now?” 

“Upstairs in my room.” 
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warm corner, into a little refreshing nap. He wakened to 
find Georgiana beside him, the car moving uptown by a less 
congested route than they had taken before, and his daugh- 
ter’s hand firmly clasping his. 

He looked round at her and saw, to his surprise and dis- 
may, that her heavy lashes were thick with tears. But she 
smiled through them, and bade him wait to hear the reason 
until they were in the Park, where each morning a drive, 
according to Doctor Craig’s suggestion, was taken before 
the swift run back to the downtown square. 


\ HEN they were well within the precincts and had 

entered upon the less frequented drive which she had 
asked for, Georgiana turned to her father. She held up some- 
thing before him, and, looking at it, he discovered the little 
old bag of dark blue silk which her mother had made from her 
own wedding gown, and which had contained the treasured 
gold pieces which had made it possible for Georgiana to have 
a wedding gown of her own. 

“It’s nearly empty now,”’ said the girl softly. ‘It’s bought 
so much, Father Davy; I’ve begun to think it was magic 
gold! Everybody—all the shopgirls and women—have 
helped me spend it. It was as if they knew I must make it 
go a long way and wanted to do it. I really think’’—she 
gave a tremulous little laugh—‘‘it was a good thing I wasn’t 
dressed to match the car I came in, or they never would have 
taken the trouble to hunt up the things I wanted—at the 
prices I could pay. The fact that I’m wearing this little, old, 
summer serge suit, now in December, with this hat, which 
any clever girl would know 1 made myself —well, it has helped 
me to interest 
their sympathies 








‘Do you mind getting it ?”’ 

She laughed, hesitated, 
finallyranupstairsanddown , 
again, the hat in her hand. 
Pausing before an old gilt ein ‘ 
mirror in the hall she put it ~ 
on, then came to him, lifting her head 
with a proud and merry look which 
bade him beware how he venture to 
criticize the work of her hands. 


DJUSTING his eyeglasses he 
viewed it judicially. ‘It looks 
very nice to me,” he said. ‘“‘Putona 
coat and let me take you out in the car. 
There’s a certain window uptown I 
should like to look at, with you.” 
“‘T have no coat,” she said steadily, 
and now the color ebbed a little from 
her warm cheek, ‘‘except the one that 
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THE SPRING SONG |g sae 
OF THE TREES a 

BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 

it~ trees are wordless yet. 


Soon, soon, 
Weaving beneath the moon, 
Their white song will they build 
And sing it to us, sweet. 
And we shall stay our feet 
To hear each tiny fairy word of white, 
To listen to their riming with delight. 


“ie, in my search. 
G< And now I’ve 
found’’—her 
voice sank—“‘I’ve 
found what I couldn’t 
have expected to find in 
all New York. And I’m 
so glad—so glad—I 
can’t tell you. Look!” 

Sheslowly unwrapped 
a long, slim, cylinderlike 
parcel, and brought to 
view that which it con- 
tained. Inclosed in its 
paste-board protector, 
to keep it unwrinkled in 
its soft perfection, lay a 
roll of dark blue silk, ofa 
small brocaded pattern. 

















belongs with the suit I wore. It’sshort; 
it wouldn’t do with a dress like this.”’ 

“‘T see.”” Suddenly he came close again, gently lifted the 
hat from the dark masses of her hair, laid it carefully on a 
table near by, and drew her with him to a broad, high-backed 
couch at one side of the fire. 

“‘T can see,” he said, very quietly, ‘‘that you and I have 
much to do in getting to know each other. Let’s lose no time 
in beginning. Listen, while I try to tell you what marriage 
means to me—and to find out what it means to you.” 

It was a long talk, and long before it was over Georgiana 
learned many new things concerning the man who was to be 
her husband, not the least of which was his power of making 
others see as he saw, feel as he felt, and believe, from first 
to last, in his absolute integrity of motive. And when he 
told her what he thought he could do for her father if he 
should have him under his eye during the coming winter, 
she gave way and the question was settled. 

But she did not give way in everything, after all. When 
he suggested details of preparation, and she shook her head, 
he smiled and told her it should all be as she wished. And 
when he said, very gently, that he hoped she would let him 
provide her with the means to buy whatever she might need, 
because everything that he had was hers already, he took 
with a submission that was all grace her refusal to use a 
penny of his until she should bear his name. 

“So that I get you, dearest,’’ he said at the end of the 
evening, ‘‘I am willing to take you in any sort of package 
you may select for yourself. Personally it seems to me that 
jeweler’s cotton is the most appropriate background for you, 
if you won’t havea satin-and-velvet case!”’ 

At which Georgiana laughed, and assured him that she 
was no real jewel, only one of the secondary stones, and 
uncut at that. The answer she got to this sent her off 
upstairs with thrilling pulses, to lie awake for a long time, 
recalling his voice and look as he said the few suddenly grave 
words which had given her a glimpse of his bare heart. 


HE days which followed were to be remembered with 

peculiar delight all Georgiana’s life. Each morning, in 
Doctor Craig’s own car, accompanied by her father, she 
went shopping. Mr. Warne could not use his strength in 
following her into the shops, but he could sit at ease in a 
corner of the luxurious, closed landau, an extra pillow tucked 
behind his back, an electric footwarmer at his feet, his slen- 
der form wrapped in a wonderful fur-lined coat which his 
son-in-law to-be had put upon him with the reasonable 
explanation that it was too small for himself. From this shel- 
tered position he could watch the hurrying crowds and find 
untiring interest in the happenings of the streets. 

Not the smallest part of his pleasure lay in receiving his 
daughter again each time she came hurrying out of some 
great portal, the tiniest of packages under herarm. Although 
Duncan, Doctor Craig’s chauffeur, was always watching, 
ready to jump from his seat and assist her, she was usually 
too quick for him to be of much use, though she always gave 
him her friendly smile and thanks for his eagerness. 

“Oh, but these shops are wonderful, Father Davy!” 
Georgiana was wont to cry, as she came back with her pur- 
chases. ‘‘Of course I have to shut my eyes and simply fly 
past the counters where I’d like to buy everything in sight. 
But I do find such glorious little bargains, such treasures of 
left-overs—you can’t think how I’m making my money hold 
out! I’m so thankful for all my training in turning and 
twisting; it’s such a help just now!” 

If Father Davy rejoiced within himself that the days of 
“‘left-overs’’ for Georgiana were all but over, and that there 
was to be no more “turning and twisting,’’ at least with 
material things, he did not say so. Instead he surveyed the 
contents of the small packages with eyes which were nearly 
as bright as hers. 

The climax of the shopping came on the morning of the 
third day. Georgiana returned to the car after a more than 
usually long absence, during which, for the first time, Mr. 
Warne had become slightly weary of using his eyes in watch- 
ing the ever-moving throng, and had dropped off, in his 








Georgiana silently 
laid the little blue-silk 
bag upon it, and held 











up the two so 
that herfather 
could see how 
close was the 
resemblance. The color 
was precisely the same, 


there. Here presently Georgiana unrolled her breadths of 
silk and laid upon them the pattern she had selected. 

And now, indeed, she was glad of the long training in the 
dressmaker’s trade, glad of the clever art she had cultivated 
for so many years. It was to her a simple enough matter to 
fashion herself a dress which should be in form and line all 
that could be desired. To do it out of unbroken yards of 
material, without necessity for piecing and patching, was a 
delightful novelty. To accomplish it in three days was on!y 
a matter of working at top speed, with fingers which flew at 
the behest of a brain which also worked like magic at its tasix, 

During this period Doctor Craig himself was more than 
ordinarily busy, to judge by his infrequent appearances at 
his home. For those last three days before his marriage he 
was out of town, returning only on the evening preceding 
the date set. But Georgiana found no lack in him as a 
lover, for during the brief moments when he could be with 
her he made the most of his opportunity, letting her sce 
plainly that she was always in his thoughts, and giving her 
every evidence that he was the happiest of expectant bride- 
grooms. Each day a great box of flowers was brought to her, 
in which she reveled as she had only dreamed of doing. 
While he was away he called her up each evening on the tele- 
phone, managing to send her somehow, over the wire, a 
sense of his nearness and his devotion. Altogether those few 
days brought to Georgiana an experience unique in a life- 
time, and one which she would gladly have prolonged. 


HEN, it seemed quite suddenly, it was Wednesday morn- 

ing, and the sun was shining brilliantly in at Georgiana's 
windows over a thousand roof tops. The marriage was to 
occur at noon, because, for a bride whose bridal finery was 
limited to a little frock of dark blue silk and whose traveling 
attire was the plainest of ‘‘ready-to-wear’’ suits and sim- 
plest of small hats, without furs or furbelows of any sort, it 
seemed the only fitting hour. 

It had been arranged that the two essential witnesses to 
the ceremony should be two close friends of Doctor Craig’s, 
an elderly couple whose name, if the Warnes had known, 
was one of the old names of the city, standing for the bluest 
of blue Knickerbocker blood, though for only moderate 
wealth and for no ostentation whatever. Georgiana had 
begged that no other guests be asked, being anxious, on her 
father’s account, to have the whole affair over with the least 
possible agitation for him. To this Doctor Craig had cor- 
dially agreed. At eleven o’clock, however, a third guest 
arrived, a most unexpected guest, who came running up 
the old stone steps of the house with a ruddy, eager face, 
and a great florist’s box under his arm, demanding of the 
boy Thomas instant entrance, and waving back at a taxicab 
driver the summons to bring along a much larger box which 
was nearly filling that vehicle. 

Georgiana, peeping out of her father’s window, beheld, 
and was off and down the stairs before Thomas could fairly 

begin his explanation that Miss 
Warne was engaged and could not 
ed be intruded upon at this hour. 
+. “Oh, Jimps!”’ 

“Well, well, George! 

You came pretty near 











making allowance for 
the slight dimming of 
age; while the design of 
the brocade was so 
similar that it looked 
as if the two might 
have been made in the 
same period, if not by 
the same hand. 

Mr. Warne studied 
the two fabrics intently 


Or by reading history, 


Of the word Democracy. 
For I've a baby daughter, 


for a moment, then ; 1 
looked into his daugh- And I’ve marked well how she greets 
ter’s eyes. He was too The servants and the tradesmen 


moved tospeak. When 
she herself could speak 
again composedly she 
told him what she 
meant todo. The blue 
silk, made by her own 
hands in the three days 
left her, was to be her 
wedding gown. Shehad 
boughta little fine lace, 
fit for such a use, with 
which to make the fin- 
ishing; and no matter 
what Doctor Jefferson 
might think of sucha 
substitute for the cus- 
tomary bridal attire, 
for herself she should be 
far happier than in the 
finest white silk or satin 
that could be bought. 

“‘God bless you, my 
little girl!’’ Father 
Davy murmured, wip- 


While she upon her family 
To Norah in the kitchen 


Her spirit is contagious— 


Since the loving little lassie 









BY DANIEL M. HENDERSON 
°F TIS not through great orations, 


That I catch the fullest meaning 


And the strangers whom she meets. 


A wealth of smiles bestows, 


As warm a greeting goes; 
And the wee one’s gay advances 
And her gurgles of pure joy 
Are the same to ragamuffins 
As to well-dressed girl and boy 


It has spread about the place; 
It warms the coldest glances, 

And melts the frostiest face; 
And I move among my fellows 

In a cheerier, kindlier mood, 


Came to teach me Brotherhood. 


giving metheslip, didn’t 


you? But not quite— 
thanks to Doctor 
Craig.” 


EORGIANA showed 
her surprise. ‘‘ Did 
he let you know?” 

She had led him in- 
stantly inside the library 
and had unconsciously 
closed the door all but in 
the faceof the interested 
Thomas, ignoring both 
florist’s box and big 
package, which that 
young man would have brought in to her. 
She had both hands on James Stuart’s 
shoulders, and was looking him straight 
in the eyes, which looked as straightly 
back. If there ever had been the begin- 
ning of romance between these two, 
clearly it was far in the background now. 
Never did brother and sister face each 
other with their relationship more clearly 
defined. 

“‘T should say he did—since you didn’t! 
What did you mean by trying to steal a 
march on us all like this? Jeannette is fu- 
rious, though of course she isn’t strong 
enough to come, wild though she is to do 
it. She wanted me to tell you that she'll 
have her revenge when she gets about, and 
that you won’t escape her wedding pres- 
ents. Meanwhile she’s sent you something 
she had on hand, because there was no 
time to get anything else. She thought 
you would find a use for it somehow. She 











ing his eyes, their clear 








blue depths misty. 

His thin hand clasped the little blue bag again, his heart 
ached with the sorrow which is part joy and with the joy 
which is part sorrow. Nothing his Phoebe’s daughter could 
have done would have proclaimed her so truly the child of 
her mother as this unexpected act. He looked again and 
again at the roll of blue silk in Georgiana’s lap. 

‘‘How strange it seems that you could find it,” he said, 
‘‘now when everything is so different from the fashions of 
twenty-five years ago.” 

“It’s a revival, the silk man said. He explained that the 
styles of the moment call for the fabrics and patterns of the 
past, and that it’s a constant revolution, bringing back every 
once in so often what is old-fashioned between times. But 
he himself was surprised that the very newest thing on his 
shelves was the one that matched the old. I think he was 
almost as pleased as I was—without knowing anything 
about it, except that I was very anxious to find the silk. And 
now to hurry home and make it!”’ 

Her unconscious use of the word ‘‘home’”’ struck pleas- 
antly upon Mr. Warne’s ears. He himself was beginning to 
feel very much at home in the old square. Small wonder, 
since he had found there the son he had longed for all his 
married life. 


’ 


ACK at the house Georgiana fell to work without delay. 
She had told Mrs. McFayden her intention, and had 
enlisted the warm interest of that motherly Scotswoman who 
had offered Doctor Craig’s young guest the use of her own 
sitting room, with that of the sewing machine which stood 


sent her love with it—and I can tell you 
that’s pretty valuable.” 

“Of course it is! Jimps, I’m so pleased, so wonderfully 
pleased that you are here—I can’t tell you!” 

“Then, why in the name of old friendship didn’t you send 
for me?” Stuart demanded, for plainly this still rankled. 
“‘Evidently Doctor Craig had more belief in that than you 
had:”’ 

‘“‘T wanted to, indeed I did, Jimps, dear, but I thought—I 
was sure—well Zu 





TUART laughed. ‘‘Thought I wanted to save every 

penny for my own wedding, eh? I rather guess I can 
squander a few on yours. I wouldn’t have missed it for 
worlds, though I’d give a good deal if my sweetheart could 
have been here too—and so would she, bless her! She’s com- 
ing on splendidly, George—looks almost herself again. Ina 
month more her doctor will let up on restrictions.” 

They talked fast, with an eye on the library clock, and when 
its deep, slow chime proclaimed the half hour Georgiana rose. 

“I must go now. Come and stay with father till the time 
comes, will you? It will steady him to see you. Not but 
that he seems as serene as ever, but I know inside it’s 4 
pretty big strain for him.” 

“All right, I'd like nothing better, since I can’t see you 
any longer. Where’s the principal man for this occasion, 
anyhow? Can he take the time to be married, or is he liable 
to send up word he’s detained? You can’t put your finger 
on these popular surgeons till they’re here.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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Sr. Saylor 


\ Sold by a Lifelong friend 











MR. TAYLOR 


OR many years the gaunt figure and com- 
pelling face of William Ladd Taylor have 
been well known in the little Massa- 
chusetts town in which he lives. His appear- 
ance suggests the refinement and distinction of 
his pictures, but the latter give no hint of the 
frail physique in spite of which he has done so 
much. A comforting neighbor once said to his 
mother, when in his youth a severe illness took 
a turn for the worse: ‘‘Well, you never ex- 
pected to raise him, did you?” In spite of this 
obvious conclusion he still lives at a serene 
and useful middle age, though too well ac- 
quainted, alas! with the ‘‘Counterpane Land”’ 
of his beloved Stevenson. 

Overwork during the term of his apprentice- 
ship, together with the first years of struggle to 
get a foothold in his profession, resulted in a 
year’s exile to the mountains of Colorado. 
Since his return East, against the advice of 

riends and physicians, he has worked steadily 
through the years as far as health permitted. 

While of singular devotion to his art, he is 
nost reticent in society. The casual acquaint- 
ance at the club and the guest next to him at 
dinner are quite likely to know less of Mr. 
Taylor at the end of half an hour than the 
man who takes care of his garden or the woods- 
in who fashions the logs for his summer 
camp. In manner austere, shy, quiet, the 
daredevil prankishness of his play hours, which 
frequently startles even those who know him 
best, seems undreamable. 

lhose picturesque faults that the world is so 
ready to forgive an artistic temperament are 
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MRS. TAYLOR 
























the HoME JourRNAL in July, 1904) was worn 
by a Virginia bride in the eighteen-twenties. 
Where originals are not to be had the costumes 
are made by Mrs. Taylor, as for example the 
lily-embroidered gown in which Elaine guards 
the sacred shield of Launcelot. 

The problem of models is not an easy one. 
Apart from professionals, both family and 
neighbors have been glad to lend themselves 
to Mr. Taylor’s purpose, or even now and then 
a stranger, as happened when he met his Elijah 
(published in the HoME JoURNAL in October, 
1915) upon a country road among the New 
Hampshire hills. Sometimes his figures are 
composed of several models, for one will have 
the head and another the body, while neither 
will possess the charm and grace of movement 
that may be found in the third. 











HE beginning of a Taylor picture is a num- 
ber of mysterious little sketches often no 
larger than a postage stamp, which in the 
maker’s eyes hold the precious germ of the fin- 
ished work. It is interesting to see, on comparing 
the latter with the first tiny sketch, how inevi- 
tably the end is foreshadowed from the begin- 
ning. Sometimes these tiny scraps of paper 
are lost—irremediable misfortune; sometimes 
they are hoarded for many years before being 
carried farther. The first draft of ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Letter,’’ for instance (published in the HomE 
JOURNAL in September, 1915), was shown to 
the writer more than twenty-five years ago. 
The painting of a picture may occupy several 
months. Mr. Taylor’s health being not of the 








nspicuously absent in W. L. Taylor. The 

hole trend of the man is practical; he is an 
list but not a visionary; he is deliberate of 
ech, and the whole man stands behind every word. 
olerant of pretense almost to the point of rudeness, when 
says with feeling, ‘‘I like So-and-So, there’s no nonsense 
ut him,’’ one feels the utmost has been said. 


I; 


it UNUSUAL gift singled him from the ranks of young 

1 N art students in which he took his place. His early drawings 

ere distinguished by nothing more than excellent workman- 

up until little by little, as time passed, the very spirit of the 

an himself began to flow into his work. If I might write his 

tto it would be: ‘As wellas I can.’’ He draws everything 

m life, nothing is ‘‘faked,’’ no amount of trouble is too 

it to undertake that will add to the convincing quality of 

picture that grows beneath his hand. Characteristic and 
imate detail is gathered at any cost of time and labor. 

Vhen Mr. Taylor’s Western series (published in the 

ME JOURNAL in 1903—1904) was in hand he traveled all 

r the West in search of necessary material. For his pic- 

e, “Crossing the Plains,’’ he found the remains of an old 

rairie schooner,” then practically extinct. As con- 


The Log Cabin in the Heart of the Maine Woods 


shield (inthe Tennyson series, to be published later) was made 
after careful research, embossed and decorated with three 
azure lions rampant, as the tale tells, for Elaine’s head to rest 
against. Sad that none of these properties are to be useful a 
second time! It isalways something new. When camels pre- 
sented themselves as a problem Mr. Taylor haunted the 
zoos and menageries with sketchbook and camera until he 
was able to model accurately a tiny camel in “ plastilem,”’ 
which was used head on or in profile, lighted now this way 
and now that as occasion demanded. Nor was this all, for 
the miniature camel, being of no use as far as a rider was 
concerned, a second ‘“‘approximate camel,” as he called it, 
was built of boards, nails and cushions on which to pose the 
model. 


OR many years Mr. Taylor has added to his collection of 
historic costumes. Practically all those employed in the 
New England series are genuine. The dress worn by the 
bride in ‘‘The Old Clock on the Stairs’’ (published in 


































best, he cannot paint all day as he would like, 
but when he lays aside the brush it is usually 
to take up another tool, for he is a craftsman 
as well as an artist, and cabinet work from his hand pos- 
sesses rare charm of design as well as skilled workmanship. 
In this respect Mr. Taylor experiences one satisfaction that 
he does not find in painting, for he says that when he builds 
a chest or a desk he knows when he has done a good job, 
but when he finishes a picture he never knows whether it is 
good or bad. 

Work is not his only relaxation. He is a baseball enthu- 
siast and a lover of horses as well as of books and nature, an 
effective and unforgetable amateur actor, taking especial 
delight in the most debased and blackguardly parts, such as 
pirates, deadbeats, etc., and has been known so to transform 
himself by artistic makeup as to be refused admission to 
a costume party to which he was invited. 

Another great delight to Mr. Taylor are the letters that 
come to him from time to time from the readers of the 
Home JOURNAL—letters from Canada, Panama, from East 
and West, expressing the writers’ pleasure in his work. They 
mean a great deal to him. 

Perhaps the pleasantest months of the year are 





ions were unfavorable for studying it as he needed 


those spent far in the heart of the Maine woods, where 





built a small model, perfect in detail as to gen- 
| effect, even to the drawing string in the back 
1e cover, set the little wagon in the sun, tilted it 
is liking and made further studies from that. 
is New England series (published in the HoME 
RNAL in 1900-1901) is a mass of documentary 
lence, the result of a lifetime of study. The 
e in ‘The Passing of the Farm,” a vehicle dating 
ween the old Concord coach and the three-seated 
ryall, persistently eluded search until Mr. Taylor 
cht a glimpse of it from: the window of a passing 
n at a little country flag station. Later he went 
and found it, dragged it from the shed where 
lriver had left it while upon other business, and 
le his studies. Whether or not they were com- 
picte is shown by the fact that after the picture was 
published he received a letter from the unknown stage 
er, who had recognized his familiar equipage and 
ited to know if that wasn’t his coach. 
_ the harp on which David played to Saul (published 
‘1 (he HOME JouRNAL in June, 1915) Mr. Taylor built 
















































he has a log cabin on the edge of a lake at the foot of 
a mountain. Strengthened by the balsam-laden air, 
he works through all the long summer mornings at 
his easel, and the rest of the day with bucksaw and 
ax, for there is pioneer work to be done around the 
little cabin, and a flower garden to be wrested from 
the stony and root-bound earth. 


EXT to toil it would be hard to say wherein lies 
most satisfaction: in proud consciousness of some 
piece of woodcraft well done, in pleasing speculation 
as to whether or not to goa-fishing, in prowling along 
the beach at dusk of a chilly evening in search of 
a particularly fantastic piece of ‘‘dry-ki’’ to drag 
up to the cabin and burn in the big fireplace, or to 
watch pirogue and canoe go up and down the great 
highway, and then a great boom of logs, and now 
mother duck and her young brood dipping and bob- 
bing in the rough water. 
Thus those three Great Spirits, forest, mountain 
and lake, hold tired soul and body within their heal- 























aller a fragment which he found in the British Museum, 
combined with an Assyrian bas-relief. Sir Launcelot’s 


The Entrance to Mr. Taylor’s Home, Where He Has His Studio 
and Where Most of His Pictures are Painted 








ing spell while vigor and inspiration are stored for 
the coming winter’s work. 
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“1 Declare You to be My True and Only Knisht”’ 


l 

THUNDERSTORM was brewing, 

the studio on every gust of wavering wind. Darkness 

and light shifted the scenes, as it were, setting the 

lamp agleam, burnishing the tea set where Tommy Grandon 

was busy preparing the afternoon tea, and then suddenly put- 

ting a blot of gray shadows over all. Now and then Tommy 

looked over at Isabel. She was sitting at her desk, beside 

the c closed west window, slowly finishing an article for her 
woman’s page in the newspaper. 

Tommy smiled with thorough delight. She looked like a 
tiny child at the large desk, her head over the papers, her 
feet cushioned by a footstool. It was the paradox that made 
Tommy smile so joyously: this outer littleness as against 
the inner hugeness. He could not see, but he could vividly 
image her sharp blue eyes, the slight outward push of her 
lower lip, the strength of her chin, the brooding dream-look 
of her ample forehead. 

There came lightning, then thunder; but she did not 
notice. He lit his pipe, and, watching her and thinking of 
her face, he wondered if at last he would have the courage to 
ask her to sit for her portrait. It took courage to make 
personal demands on Isabel Creighton. She was the most 
independent young woman he knew; a “spoilt’’ and only 
child who had fled from her home in Cleveland to get into the 
action of New York. She lived in this so-called studio on 
West Eleventh Street, and she was the center of an ever- 
increasing circle of masculine devotion and love. And what 
was he, Tommy? Her ‘‘sounding board’’; a harmless ear 
for her plots, plans and musings. 

He started. Rain was falling in torrents, dashing into the 
room, slapping the floor. He arose and pushed the French 
windows shut; and, turning, he looked at Isabel. She had 
not stirred. He stood puffing, smiling. Her papers began 
to shuffle; she was gathering them together. Then she arose 
and turned; a slow, grave smile came to her lips. There was 
a flash of lightning, bringing out the delicate wild-rose tints 
of her cheeks and the gleaming blue of her eyes. Thunder 
shook the house. 

Her lips parted in wonder. 
raining!” 

Tommy laughed. ‘Oh, is it? Well, there’s only one topic 
you could have been writing about, to bury you so.”’ 

She glanced at him suspiciously. ‘‘What?”’ 

‘*Love!” 

‘*Nonsense!”’ shecried. ‘‘So that’s your ide 1of me! But, 
Tommy, child, it wasn’t; it was mothe rere ift. 

He stared, then exploded with mirth. ‘‘ Mothercraft! And 
what do you know about mothercraft ?”’ 

She glanced at him sharply, smiling reprovingly. 
saucy today, little boy, aren’t you? The idea! 
there with your impudence, instead of getting me my tea! 
And she went over and sank into her low oak chair, watching 
“clumsy Tommy”’ with a curious smile. 

Almost invariably he spilled some of the tea; but today 
he brought her a cup intact and, as he handed it to her, their 
eyes met and both smiled! 


and dust blew into 


‘Why,’ 


’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it’s 


“Vou’re 
Standing 
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E SIGHED, and sat himself opposite her, drinking and 
smoking. ‘‘You know, lady,” he said suddenly, ‘‘ you 
seem awfully sedate and stiff today.” 
“Of course I have a right to be,”’ she said proudly. 
so tremendously old.”’ 
“Why?” 
‘“Well, you see, Roddy de Gamo calls me ‘ mother.’”’ 
‘Mother? Roddy de Gamo? Who’s Roddy ?”’ 


“‘T feel 


““Roderigo Silvestre de Gamo, the young Cuban poet; 


Roddy for short.”’ 
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And the “Mother” 
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Tommy sat forward. ‘‘And he calls you—ye 
gods! is the boy daft? How old is he?”’ 

‘“Twenty—twenty-one.” 

“*And he called you ‘mother’? ‘Is that why 
you write articles on mothercraft?”’ 

““What of it?”’ 

‘‘What of it?’’ His tone was almost of injury. 
“Why, it’s a blind, Isabel. He calls you that to 
win your heart to him. Just wait. At the end 
he’ll make love to you. 

‘*Nonsense! There are a few of the male sex, 
son, who don’t make love to me.” 

““Yes. They’re afraid to.” 

“ON Sot” 

Isabel sat forward with quivering energy, all 
her little body seeming to send its fires to her 
eyesand lips. Before this Isabel, Tommy always 
shrank small, almost fearing the needle-piercing 
insight of her eyes. ‘‘It’s hard to know what to 
do with him. You see, he came of a regular old 
aristocratic family—Castilian or something— 
though there’sa little Indian mixed in the blood 
somewhere. His father led a revolution and 
was killed; his mother died of the shock; his 
two sisters are married and dislike him. So he 
came to New York.” 

‘‘Have I ever met him?” 





” 


O; noone has met him, Tommy. He’s shy, 

with suffused, mild gray eyes and hardly 
any nose; and he’s quite lost in civilization, for- 
gets himself in fantasies, and scorns machinery, 
and work,and money. He’s like a dreaming boy 
of six—a case of arrested development, still in 
the savage stage, idleness and myths. And, like 
all children of all ages, he’s been seeking.” 

‘Seeking, eh?”’ 

She smiled vaguely and sweetly and looked at him. ‘‘Seek- 
ing, Tommy, for a mother—someone to relieve him of the 
burde -n of growing up.” 

“And so he found you.” 

‘‘Naturally. He wandered into the newspaper office one 
day with some of his poems. And he had the sense to ask 
for the woman editor.” 

es Why? ee 

“Can't you see, stupid? He’sa poet; and he relied on the 
appeal a poet inevitably makes to a woman.” 

‘*Shrewd, the young scamp! And it worked?” 

‘*Not as he expected. I laughed at his poetry, and adopted 
him. Poor fellow! Poor little Roddy!” 

‘“Deuce take him!’’ snapped Tommy. ‘ 
to your heart!”’ 

She laughed, then leaned forward seriously. ‘‘ Roddy cer- 
tainly isa problem,” she said. ‘‘ You see he lives on nothing, 
up in the Bronx. They keep him from week to week out of 
pity. And he drifts around, dreaming and writing. Once 
in a while a paper takes a poem and gives him carfare.”’ 

‘‘What are you going to give him—tea and mothercraft ?”’ 

She did not even smile. ‘‘Inevitably, if he goes on like 
this, it’ll be mental upset or suicide. You see, he’s failed to 
meet reality; he flees from life. He runs back into himself 
and lives in a world of fantasy. And that way lie insanity 
and death. It’s a return to infancy, Tommy. That’s why 
he’s been looking for a mother.” 

“Worst thing in the world for him!’’ snorted Tommy. 
‘Instead of leaving him on his own feet you take him under 
your wings. That’s the last thing he needs—a mother.” 

‘“There are mothers and mothers, Tommy. You see, he 
needs to be bitten by the mad dog, Life, and given the tetanus 
of civilization to stiffen him. And if he has the right kind of 
mother ——’”’ 

‘““And what is the right kind?” 

‘“The right kind of mother, Tommy,”’ said Isabel deliber- 
ately, ‘‘is the one that says to her son: ‘Fetch meanother cup 
of tea, behave yourself and open the windows!’ Sun’s out, 
Tommy! Perk up! Smile!” 





‘So that’s the way 


ODDY came to see her. It was a fresh evening, with a 

brilliant moon over the housetops, and the dark, lamp- 

centered studio was cool and restful. Isabel sat in her chair 
within the circle of the light. Her 












lim Hunt a Job 








“For my mother,” he said, ‘and her large 
heart, which gives me welcome.” 

“Roddy,” she laughed, ‘how did you know 
I like roses?’ 

‘*The lovelier the lady,’ 
her love for the rose.” 

She laughed softly, reached to the table, 
found a pin and fastened the rose to her waist. 
Then she faced him and said smilingly: ‘‘ There! 
How is that, Roddy?” 

““You are the Blessed Damozel herself,’’ he 
said. 

‘Well, son,’’ she said gently, “ 
on the table and sit down.’ 

He did so, taking a chair near her, crossing 
his thin legs and folding his hands on his knees, 
Then, in an accustomed way, he swung 
the free foot rhythmically. 

“Well, son,”’ she exclaimed merrily, 

‘*how are you??? 

“Soso. And how is my gracious 
mother?” 

“Your gracious mother,’”’ she burst 
out, “is very healthy. Oh, Roddy, how 
can anyone take you seriously?”’ He 
turned red with the hurt of this, his eyes 
bright with tears. ‘‘Can’t you see,’ 
she went on with clear, irrepressible 
laughter, ‘what a child you are, 
Roddy?” 

He uncrossed his legs and leaned forward fervently. ‘“ Ah,’’ 
he said devoutly, ‘‘I have been a child, it is true. But Iam 
a child no longer—not since I met you.”’ 

“You're more of a child than ever!’” She laughed de- 
lightedly. ‘‘Roddy, I have to laugh every time I look at 
you.’” She met his eyes and dealt his solemnity a death 
blow. He squirmed, pressed down his lips, and then ex- 
ploded. ‘‘See!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Now you're yourself, my son.” 

He became anxiously grave again. ‘‘ You do not think I 
have any serious emotions.” 


he said, ‘‘the sweeter 
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HE spoke seriously, a little sharply. ‘‘No, you haven't. 

You see, you have the emotions of a child; you feel hurt 
or angry or happy. But pff! that’s not being a man, Roddy.” 
He sat back, crushed, and she thought he was going to cry. 
She spoke more gently: ‘‘ Tell me, son: When are you going 
to be a man?” 

‘‘That does not concern me,”’ he said gravely. 

‘“What does concern you? What do you want?”’ 

‘“‘T desire to be a poet: a great poet.” 

“Roddy,” she said, ‘‘only a great man can bea great poet.’ 

5s oa he murmured, “there were Francis Thompson, 
Edgar ‘Allan Poe 

‘“What nonsense!’’ she broke in; ‘‘they were great in suf- 
fering. But you? Roddy only plays at suffering; Roddy 
lramatizes emotions; Roddy is ‘The Playboy of the Western 
World.’ When is Roddy going to be real?” 

He was utterly crushed, his face very pale. 
comprehend you,” he murmured. 

“Roddy,” she said, ‘‘why do you suppose that you want 
a mother?’’ He could not even answer her, but gazed at 
her, almost terrified. ‘‘Why,’’ she cried, ‘‘it’s because then 
you can put the responsibility of living and doing on another; 
because you can get shelter and have someone to look after 
you.” - 

“Do you think,” he burst out, wounded to the quick, 
“that Iam sucha contemptible criminal that I desire to use 
you for such purposes?’ 

“No,” she said; ‘‘but, Roddy, I do think you are very 
human. We all want this; but some of us, Roddy, fight 
against it. And, Roddy, of course you’ve come to the wrong 
kind of a mother, coming to me.” 

‘Ah, no,”’ he murmured, “‘ you are Madre Gloriosa.” 

She suppressed a laugh. “ Wait until you see. Poor boy! 
For, Roddy,” she went on with vivid earnestness, ‘‘I make 
immense demands on people—especially on people who care 
for me. I expect everything of you. Ah, yes, you and I shall 
be parted, now and forever, if you don’t get up and go out 
and achieve.” 

He spoke with infinite grace, with a fervent 
right hand. 
my heart.” 

“Tush!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Carry a little red blood there, 
Roddy; carry courage there and splendid endurance. You 
don’t want to go insane, Roddy, do you? ‘ 

He quivered, startled. “Insane?”’ he echoed. 





“T cannot 





gesture of his 
‘If we are parted I shall carry your image in 


ES; that’s where you are headed; little poetry in that. 
For this withdrawing from the world, this living in 
yourself, this remaining in infancy, will grow on you with 
the years. You will more and more live in fantasy until you 
are cut off from life; until the whole world becomes an un- 
reality to you and only your own inner life is real. Then you 
will think this inner world is the outer, and what you dream 
is the truth. That’s why one lunatic thinks he’s Napoleon, 
and another a deity. And you—you will think you are a 
great poet, Roddy; for that is easier than struggling for 
years to be one, and they will shut you up in an asylum. 
There’s your future, if you don’t become a man and go 
out and meet necessity.” She knew how excellently his 
poet’s mind would dramatize this vision, and she paused, to 
let him see it face to face. 
At last he stared at her, his face w hite. 
mured weakly, ‘‘genius and insanity 
“Roddy,” she broke in tenderly, 
am concerned over you, that I am troubled? 
His expression changed; it grew 


“But,” he mur- 





‘‘do you believe that I 


” 





all to tender anxiety. ‘‘My 





eyes were full of whimsical humor — 
and concern; there wasa luminous Ta 
smile about her lips. Roddy, after | 
a delicate knock and a call to 
‘““Come,’’ entered with Spanish 
grace. Hat in one hand, he bowed 
gravely; then lifted his face and | 
smiled at her. She noticed, then, | 
that he held in his free hand a 
single and none too recent rose. ! 
But it was red. | 

He advanced with soft, easy 
stride, slight of figure, with faintly 
shining tan hair, sweet, playful 
gray eyes and ill-fitting and worn- 
out clothes that did not hide his 
fluent grace. And he lifted the | 
rose to her and opened his lips, 
whence issued an English softened 
with the accent and cadences of l 


Southern melody, and the words \ 


number. 








A NEW MYSTERY 7 
STORY WRITTEN 
IN A NEW WAY 


NE day not long ago Melville 

Davisson Post, one of the most 
finished literary craftsmen writing in 
the English language today, set him- 
self the problem of writing a mystery 
story in a new way. He succeeded, 
} and the HOME JOURNAL got the story. 
} It will appear in the next—the April— 
Look for it: 
the Mahogany Panel.” 


mother,’’ he breathed melodiousls 
“T would not have you hurt for 
even a second.” 

She arose slowly, and he met 
the action by rising to meet her 
She came very close to him and 
looked in his eyes and spoke de 
liberately and seriously: “If you 

care for me, then you will make a 
great sacrifice for me.”’ 

His eyes shone with tears. ra 
will do so. Name a task,” he said 
quickly, almost breathlessly. 

She paused; then she smiled; 
she had found a way to Roddy 

‘* Poet,’’ she said, ‘‘ you know what 
the brave youth did in the age ot 
chivalry ? 


“What?” 


“The Hole in 
he asked, thrilled. 








Uf CONTINUED ON PAGE 93 





were almost lost in the music. 
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a Story, of Course 
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ER name was Rosalia Euphemia Briggs 
(though I shall often call her Rose); she 
lived in Tadpole, Connecticut (which 
isn’t so far from New London as you 
might think itis); and, sothat you may 
better understand the mystery of her 
name, I must tell you first about Tad- 
pole and then whisper you some of the 
private past of Rosalia Euphemia’s 
mother. 

Tadpole consists of a mill, a school, 
!ten habitable tenements, twenty-six 
ruins (due to a pompous gentleman and his will), a post 
office, and a slough of despond which is too marshy to be a 
lake, too watery fora bog. The buildings are pbs beg sd 
the side of a single road, and this road, curv ing slightly, faces 
the watery bog. 

The mill is built of stone and contains forty looms of an 

ighteenth-century pattern. Year in and year out, except 
upon those frequent occasions when they break down with 
sheer decrepitude, these looms turn out a grist of bureau 
scarfs. Considering how seldom one buys a bureau scarf, 
one wonders how the markets of the world can take them all. 

In general appearance the school resembles a woodshed 

which has grown a stunted species of cupola on its roof. This 
cupola holds a bell, and the bell is cracked. In the ten habit- 
able tenements live the mill workers and the superintendent. 

Next to the mill is the post office, kept by old Joe Briggs, the 

grandfather of our heroine. 

When.a stranger looks at old Joe through the glass- 
covered pigeonholes he sees a head and a face which wouldn’t 
be out of place in a picture of Lincoln’s cabinet—a thin, 
commanding, intelligent, deeply lined face. But when Joe 
emerges from his bulwark of letter boxes the stranger dis- 
creetly turns his head away. Old Joe’s trousers are stiff with 
dirt and, where he needs his buttons the most, the two top 
buttons are missing. Also where he needs his trousers the 
most the material is frayed and poorly patched; and, except 
in the cold days of winter, his knubby old feet are innocent 
of shoes and socks. 

Indeed bare feet are quite the thing at Tadpole, and if 
you ever got off the main road in the summer time and drove 
slowly past that curving row of houses and ruins you prob- 
tbly saw a bent old woman suddenly stand still in her tracks 

‘“scooch’’ a little, and, sitting on their doorsteps, middle- 

matrons tuck their legs in under them and study you 
ished. 

You rode slowly on, looking at that desolate bog on one 
of the road and the tumble-down houses on the other, 
just aS you were wondering how anybody could live in 

- like that, you saw Rosalia Euphemia Briggs looking 

a _the post-office window. After that you took your 
hoice You either rode on and thought for days of what you 
ul seen; or you stopped your car (as I did) ‘and went into 

post office, stricken with a sudden craving for tobacco, 
ince then I have often ridden 
to ladpole, and bit by bit have 
gleaned the facts which I am 
telling now. 








Nora 


R' JSE was twenty-one years 
old when I first saw her, 
d she lived with her grand- 
father because her parents were 
|. Her father had been a 
pical Tadpoler and a great 
rman of mud pouts. But 
nother had been a passion- 
eader of romances, and I 
er spoke to anyone in Tad- 
who could remember her 
except when she had a book or 
iper in her hand. Follow- 
this clew I asked old Joe 
lay if he had any books or 
razines he cared to sell. He 
it upstairs and came down 
ha boxful. 
(he bottom of the box was 
led with ‘‘ Fireside Compan- 
s’’ dated around 1893. 
ry one had a picture on the 
mt page, and every picture 
wed a beautiful girl with 
g, curling eyelashes, large 
eves anda small mouth. This 
Oe Was ringing a fire bell; this 
one was climbing down a lad- 
froma broken window; this 
( Was repulsing a swarthy 
ing villain who had a mor- 
ver complaint just as surely 
had a spiked mustache. 
same artist had drawn all 
heroines; he had given 
m all exactly the same 
of beauty; and every one 
v, mark this well!) was a 
Class likeness of Rosalia 
phemia Briggs! 
puzzled it over for weeks, 
finally found my answer 
in the first book of Moses. 
}.cob, you may remember, was 
to have all the spotted cattle 
ii Laban’s flocks. Wherefore 
he ke pe spotted objects in front 
ot Laban’s cattle, and the 
young were born with spots. 
d so I imagined Rose’s 
mother, among the bare feet 
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none, putting her heart and soul in such 
adventures as the ‘Fireside Companion” 
brought her, studying the pictures, poring 
over them, keeping them before her, imagin- 
ing herself the heroine. And then—Rosalia 
Euphemia was born (the very name a confir- a 
mation of my theory), a beautiful, spirited <~ 
little heroine in embryo, who was to grow up = 
with the same curly eyelashes, the same large 
eyes, the same small mouth and the same pro- 
pensity for adventure whichall the ‘ Fireside”’ 
heroines possessed. 

One day, going to Tadpole with my camera, 
I took a picture of old Dame Starrett, she 
who stands stock still and ‘‘scooches” when 
thecars go by. ‘‘ Does Rose Briggs take after 
her mother?” I asked. 

“Lord bless you, no!” cried the old dame. 
“‘Rose’s mother was a poor, white-faced little 
thing who allus cried at funerals and allus 
went down cellar when it lightened. Allus had 
a book or a paper in her hand; never see such 
a body for reading!’’ 

Out of my pocket I drew the front page of an old ‘Fire- 
side Companion.” ‘‘ Who’s that?’ I asked. 

“Rosey Briggs,” she replied, almost before she had settled 
her spectacles into place. 

I showed her the date of the paper. ‘Six months,” I said, 
“‘before Rose was born.’’ And then I showed her other 
pictures, some dated earlier, some later, but all having the 
same uncanny resemblance to Rose Briggs s. 

“Where'd you git ’em?” asked Mrs. Starrett, breathing 
hard. 

I told her where I got them. 

“T want to know!”’ muttered the old dame, unconsciously 
confirming Moses. ‘‘ As sure as you live—yes, sir, as sure as 
you live—that woman marked her child !”’ 





FEW weeks after my talk with old Dame Starrett an 

aunt of Rose’s died in New Bedford. She was unmarried, 
friendless, and died intestate. Wherefore Rose, being the 
next of kin, fell heir to her estate. You may be interested to 
know the size of that estate—how much money some women 
may save, if they work faithfully all their days and deny 
themselves the pleasures of life. Well, when debts were paid 
Rose found herself in receipt of a check for $417! 

“You put it in the savings bank, Rose,” said her grand- 
father, ‘and every so often it will double itself.” 

She was abstractedly playing with the check, holding the 
edge of it to her lipsand whistling against it under her breath. 
If | were a musical genius I should write a score at this point 
and style it: “Thus Contemplated Rosalia.” I should have 
the first violins shivering up and down in gentle irresolution, 
while the flutes would hint at the mellowness of joy, the clari- 
nets would pipe the clear, glad notes of exultation, and the 








and miasmas of Tadpole, starv- 


ing for romance and finding “But, My Dear Rose,” 


He Protested, “ 


Il Know You Came From Tadpole; That’s Nothing; You Needn’t Make so Much of That” 
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“I'm Going to Have a Good Time With it if | Never Have Another” 


brasses would play atroubled accompaniment. And then, 
ever so gradually, the doubts and the troubles would disap- 
pear into one ecstatic transport of delight, and you would 
know that Rosalia’s contemplations were completed for the 
time being and that nothing onearth could move her for a 
while. 

‘*There’s a good savings bank up in Danielson,’’ con- 
tinued her grandfather. “‘We’ll walk over to the trolley and 
go up this afternoon if you like.’ 

Rose didn’t answer him; but she looked at him—at him 
and through him; far, far away she looked. ‘* Don’t you 
worry, grandpa,” she said. “I’m not going to put this 
money in any savings bank. You know what I’m going to 
do with it? I’mgoing to havea good time! All my life I’ve 
longed for a chance like this; and, now it’s here, you bet 
I’m going to take it!” 

Which was what she said in those poor words which mor- 
tals have to use when they try to voice the yearnings of the 
spirit without being laughed at. What she really meant was 
more like this—and I lay stress upon it to excuse poor Rose 
for the things she presently did: “I’m sick and tired of 
Tadpole, and always have been! Look at me! And, while 
you're looking, tell me it A what chance I’ve got around 
here! Oh, can’t you see *m Beauty and Youth and Love 
and Hope and Desire, ft I’m going out in the beautiful 
world to meet that prince who is waiting for me there!” 


UT her grandfather heard nothing like that. 
going to do, Rose?’’ he asked. 

“‘I’m going away, grandpa. But don’t you worry. I’ve 
got it all planned out.’’ 

*“Where do you calc’late going?” said the old man. 

**Oh, a long, long way! But 
don’t you worry, grandpa. It’s 
all right.” 

** Not going to New York, are 
you?” 

Whereupon she made this 
cryptic answer, with the air of 
a sibyl who knows how much 
her words will mystify: ‘I 
may~—if I have to—and if my 
car Can go as far - 

‘Car ?’’ demanded old Joe. 
“What car?’ 

‘Why, my car!’’ she crowed. 
“The car I’m going to get to 
see the world in!’’ 

“Well, ” said old Joe, after a 
pause, ‘it’s your money, and | 
guess you can do as you ‘please 


“What you 





with it. But if I was you I'd 
put itin the savings bank.’’ 
‘No, sir! I’m going to have 


a good time with itif I never 
have another 

‘You'll lose it, Rose.” 

**T don’t care! I'll have 
something to remember all my 
life, and that’s more'n I’ve got 
now.” 

** The world’sa funny place,” 
croaked Joe in a muffled voice, 
as though he were leaning over 
and peering into the bag of his 
experiences. “‘You may have 
something to think about 
more’n you bargain for, Rose!” 

His meaning fell upon her 
mood like water on a duck’s 
back, and (earning the title 
which I have given my story) 
“T don’t care!” cried she. 


UST a fortnight later Rose 

came out of her grand- 
father’s post office, seated her- 
self with all hergraces ina little 
Pramrunabout, and started for 
the state road. The car, sec- 
ondhand but newly painted, 
had cost $325 at Norwich, 
where Rose, making a myste- 
rious disappearance from Tad- 
pole every day, had learned 
to run it. Twenty-five dollars 
she had tucked away for gaso- 
line and expenses. And the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 
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HE “building over” of Susan Clegg and 

her friend Mrs. Lathrop was completed 
at length during the second week in 
December, and in less than twenty-four 
hours they were once more established 
in their own dwellings. For only the 
briefest space, however, did Miss Clegg 
remain where she was put. Then she 
hurried through the passageway af- 
forded by the connecting pergola and 
burst excitedly into her neighbor’s 
brand-new kitchen, in the very center 
of which sat Mrs, Lathrop in her old- gold plush stationary 
rocker. On her lap lay a just-opened letter; but for once the 
scrupulously observing Miss Clegg failed to observe. She 
was too full of fresh trials. 

“Ean know whatever sins I committed in this world, Mrs. 
Lathrop,”’ she began, dropping into the nearest chair, “as 
I should have these things visited upon me. When I was 
tore up from my home by the roots and cast wilted and 
faded upon Gran’ma Mullins, where the infant memories of 
Hiram certainly wasn’t calculated to do no reviv ing, | made 
the best of it. I made the best of Lucy and a dog with a cold 
nose too; and I bore up with courage and no complaint under 
Mrs. Allen and her Persian religion. And I did it all to 
please you, Mrs. Lathrop, and your fool of a son, Jathrop, 
whose money, it’s my opinion, has acted on him in a most 
injurious way. He never had much sense, as you yourself 
know, but now he ain’t got no sense a fall. ” 

“T don’t ’’ Mrs. Lathrop started gently to protest. 

“Well, Ido!” rejoined Susan Clegg spiritedly. ‘And if 
you don’t you ought to. Anybody as has any sense a fall 
must have seen that building over was just a 
mite removed from building new; and what’s 
new never did go with what’s old and it never 
will. If we was to be built over we ought to 
have been all built over or let alone. Jathrop’s 
built the houses over, but he ain’t built over 
the furnishings, and the built-over houses and 
the not-built-over furniture and carpets and 
window shades and pots and pans and china 
and linen and everything else don’t agree and 
just naturally can’t and never can. They’re 
fighting now like sixty and they’ll go on fight- 
ing the longer they’re kept together.” 

“NM Y H( SE was restful and peaceful be- 

fore, but nowit’s like a circus with all 

the wild animals let loose. And I can tell you 
this, Mrs. Lathrop, my things is getting the 
haar of it. Still, there’s no cloud, however 

lack, as hasn’t got some silk in its lining, 
er the wire in this is the clock as father gave 
mother, which was supposed to be etc and 
wasn't. MuchasI hated that clock I couldn’t 
have borne to see its agonies when set on by 
the new fireplace below, and the pink-and- 
gold wall paper behind, and the roses and 

cupids in the cornish above. It must just ’a’ 
dined in shame instead of going out in 
glorious flight, as it did when I set it flying at 
the end of the bed slat. That’sa ~~ thing 
to be the ankful for; and it’s the only thing. I 
haven’t begun yet totellyouall. AndIdon’t 
intendto. There’sa limit to my temper, and 
if I once got started there’s no saying where 
I'd end. ; 

‘* But there’s one thing more asI can’t hold 
in, and it’s the thing as was agen on the 
plans: ‘But. Pan.’ I never did understand 
why I should be give a separate room to keep 
butter pans in, seeing as I ain’t got no cow, 
let alone a dairy. And even if I “had, why I 
should keep my butter pans or my milk pans 
either in a little alleyway between the kitchen and the din- 
ing room, just where the heat and smells could get at ’em 
from one side and the flies from both, not to mention the 
added footsteps put on me journeying from the stove to 
the dinner table, I can’t imagine. You can see for yourself, 
Mrs. Lathrop, there’s nosense init whatever. But I'd never 
say a word about it, if that was all. But it ain’t all. For 
Jathrop’scruelty hasn’t stopped with torturing the furniture. 
At both ends of his ‘But. Pan.’ he’s had hung doors as 
swing, and with springs on 'em to make ’em swing hard and 
deadly. What either one of those swinging doors might do 
to my features, let alone to the pudding or stew I might be 
carrying, it isn’t in mortal tongue to express. 

‘If I could find one thing as was right in the whole house 
I'd be f fair and square enough to overlook the others; but 
there ain't tomy minda single solitary betterment. There’s 
glass knobs on all the dante, as will show every finger mark, 
and will keep me busy wiping from dawn to dark. The old 
brown knobs never showed nothing and didn’t never have 
to be thought of, let alone polished. It’s always been my 
idea as a cupboard was a place to shut —— up in out of 
sight, and here if he hasn’t gone and put glass doors on the 
one in the corner of the dining room so as everyone can see 
just what’s meant to be hid. It’sc lear to be seen he’s crazy 
on the subject of glass, which I ain’t and never have been. 
And I don’t like the way he’s skinted things as is necessary 
and put all the money in things as had better been left out. 
What use, I’d like to know, is that cupid-and-rose cornish? 
But he puts that there just to catch dust, and leaves out 
the whole of one parlor a all.’’ 

















F YOU'LL believe me, Mrs. Lathrop, there’s not a hair 

or hide of a wall between my entry hall and my parlor. 
Nothing but a pair of white posts as most people use on their 
piazzas. How I’m ever going to keep that parlor dark I 
don't see; for he’s got glass over the front door and on both 
sides of it, and no shutters to keep the sun out. He’s built 
in both the kitchen stove and the ice box, and for the life of 
me | can’t find no reasonable way of taking the ashes out 
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of the one or the water out of the other. The builder says 
the ashes dump into a place in the cellar and the water from 
the ice drains down a pipe underneath the house. But I 
don’t like neither plan. The drip from a ice box is a very 
cheering sound, I think, and with hot ashes going down 
cellar where you can’t see ’em I’ll be in deadly fear of the 
house going up in smoke while I’m dreaming in my bed. The 
long and the short of it is, Mrs. Lathrop, Jathrop’s took 
away my home and left me a house as isn’t a home to me and 
never can be. And he’s done the same to you, which is ten 
thousand times worse, you being his mother.” 

os ’ began Mrs. Lathrop, taking up the letter from 
her lap so that at last it w as forced upon Susan’s observance. 

“From him, I suppose,’ ’ Miss Clegg instantly concluded, 
reaching for it. “If he’s got any thing to say in his defense 
I’m sure I’d delight to read it.’ 

Mrs. Lathrop passed the letter to Miss Clegg. Like all of 
Jathrop’s letters, it was brief and to the point. He an- 
nounced that he would spend Christmas with his mother in 
her rebuilt home and would bring with him a friend as his 
guest. Susan read it over twice, turning the page each time, 
evidently in hope of finding an enlightening postscript. 


™ Wwe of all things!’’ she exclaimed as she passed the 
letter back to her friend. ‘‘ Coming to see his work of 
destruction and going to bring her with him!” 
‘He don’t ” Mrs. Lathrop endeavored to explain. 
‘‘He don’t because he don’t dare; but there’s no question 
what he means. He’s bringing the sefiora. And he wouldn’t 
bring her if it wasn’t that he’s going to marry her. All I can 
say, Mrs. Lathrop, is as I’m sorry for you from the soles of 
my feet up. You'll never in the world be able to get up a 
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Christmas dinner as will please any sefiora, you can take my 
word on that. And not to please her will be a bad beginning 
with a sefiora asis to be your future daughter-in-law. Sefioras 
don’t care shucks for turkey and mince pie. They’re not 
used to ’em, and likely to get indigestion from ’em; and 
think what it would mean to Jathrop, let alone to her, if she 
should be carried off by a acute attack right here in your 
new, built-over house, at the dinner table. ‘He’ d blame it on 
you, and like as not she’d haunt you the rest of your living 
days. No, sir. You 've got to give her Spanish omelets with 
lots of red peppers in ’em, and everything else creole style, 
which means all het up with tabasco sauce fit to burn out 
your insides.” 


OR once, however, Susan Clegg was wrong in her deduc- 

tion. Jathrop arrived in a red automobile on the day 
before Christmas, with a chauffeur in bearskins driving, and 
a guest in sealskin beside him. But the guest was not the 
sefiora. It was one of Jathrop’s millionaire friends who, 
Jathrop said, could buy and sell him twenty times over. 
He was a small man with a bald head and a red beard, and 
old enough to be Jathrop’s father. 

Miss Clegg viewed the arrival from her bedroom window 
and was so glad it wasn’t the sefiora that she at once set 
about baking extra doughnuts and mince pies to contribute 
to the festivities of the morrow. This occupied her until 
suppertime. Then she made a hurried meal, washed her one 
piate and cup and saucer, and, loaded down with her thank 
offering, flitted through the pergola and in at Mrs. Lathrop’s 
kitehen door. The kitchen was empty, but voices penetrating 
from the dining room told her that her friend and her visitors 
were still at table. Being a trifle nervous and unable to sit 
quietly, she began at once to put the disordered kitchen into 
some degree of order, purely for the sake of occupation. 

She had just finished washing and scouring the pots and 
pans and was flushing the wastepipe of Mrs. Lathrop’s 
new porcelain sink with lye water so strong that her eyes ran 
tears from the fumes, when the voices, growing more and 
more audible, told her that Jathrop was leading his mother 
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and his guest toward the kitchen, She just had time hurriedly 
to dry her hands on the roller towel when they appeared. 

‘‘Well, well,’’ exclaimed Jathrop in apparent surprise, “i! 
here ain’t our old friend, Susan Clegg!”’ 

There is no question that Miss Clegg was slightly flustered 
at thus being taken unawares, but she recovered herself 
promptly, and shook hands cordially with Jathrop and not 
less cordially with the little millionaire, whom he introduced 
as Mr. Kettlewell. And Mr. Kettlewell was cordiality itself. 
Everybody sat down, right there in the kitchen, and talked 
for a full hour, and in the course of the talk Jathrop told Susan 
that he had arranged with a department store in New York 
to let her have whatever she needed for her built-over house 
and charge the same to his account. She could select the 
things from the firm’s catalogue, or go to the city at his 
expense and pick out the actualarticles. It was his Christmas 
present to his mother’s and his own oldest friend. In con- 
clusion Jathrop joined with his mother in an invitation to 
Susan to take Christmas dinner with them; and Mr. Kettle- 
well smilingly begged her, for his sake, not to refuse. Alto- 
gether Susan had the pleasantest evening she had experienced 
in years, and the next morning, while Jathrop and Mr. Ket- 
tlewell were off in the car after evergreens with which to 
decorate the two houses, she ran over with the express pur- 
pose of telling Mrs. Lathrop sO. 


“TATHROP mayn’t have much judgment when it comes to 
J selecting architects,’’ she began, ‘‘but there’s no getting 
away from the fact that he’s a king in choosing his men 
friends. I’veseen men in my life of all sorts and descriptions, 
but I ain’t never see before such a handsome, high-minded, 
superior gentleman as Jathrop’s friend, Mr. Kettlewell. I 
never thought much of bald-headed men be- 
fore, but his head is so white and shiny it’s a 
pleasure to look at it; and I always just hated 
ared beard. But Mr. Kettlewell’s beard is of 
a different red. It’s anice, warm, comforting 
red as makes you feel as cozy as the glow of a 
red-hot stove when the thermometer’s down 
round zero. Ican’tsayeither, Mrs. Lathrop, 
as I wasn’t more or less prejudiced against 
men as never rightly grew up, but stopped 
inthewomen’ssizes. Butthere’sasomething 
about Mr. Kettlewell’s proportions as gives 
you the idea he’s really taller than he seems. 
And there’s only one thing to compare his 
voice to. It’s milk and honey. My lands, 
what a sweet, clear-rolling, liquid voice that 
Mr. Kettlewell has!” 

‘‘Ja——”’ began Mrs. Lathrop. 

“Yes, [heard him. But I don’t put that 
against Mr. Kettlewell, not a ¢a//. I’m sure 
he made every penny of it honestly, and if 
he’s retired from business now it don’t mean 
he’s quit work. It’s no easy job cutting cou- 
pons off all the bonds he must have, and 
collecting rents is a occupation I don’t envy 
nobody. There’s no such thing.as rest for the 
rich any more’n there is forthe poor. I used 
to think before father died as I’d like to roll 
in wealth, but it ain’t no easy rolling, I can 
tell you that, Mrs. Lathrop.” 

Miss Clegg’s participation in the Christmas 
dinner at her neighbor’s was twofold. She 
took part in its preparation as well as in its 
discussion. It was her soup which began it, it 
was her cranberry sauce which sweetened 
contrastingly the high seasoning, and it was 
her mince pie which brought the repast to a 
fitting and enjoyable close. Seated opposite 
to Mr. Kettlewell, where she could revel in a 
full view of his shining pate and his warmly 
comforting whiskers, her enjoyment was ocu- 
lar as well as gustatory; and under the 
caressing sweetness of his voice it was likewise auricular. 
To her it was indeed the red-letter Christmas of her life. 

In this vale of tears, however, there is apparently no great 
joy without its counterbalancing sorrow; and in Susan Clegg’s 
case the one followed swiftly on the heels of the other. In 
the pale gray of the dawn of the following day Susan Clegg 
dashed wildly out of her kitchen door and flitted with lifted 
skirts across the brief intervening space that led to Mrs. 
Lathrop’s back porch. As pallid as the morning itself, she 
burst into her neighbor’s kitchen, where to her great relief 
she found her old friend already up and occupied. 

One glimpse of Susan was enough for Mrs. Lathrop. Up 
went her hands and down went she on the nearest chair 
with an inarticulate gasp of horrified yet questioning aston- 
ishment, while Miss Clegg flopped limply on another at the 
end of the kitchen table. There she must have sat for a full 
minute before she could get breath to utter a word. Even- 
tually, however, she forced herself to assume the upright, and 
simultaneously to a somewhat feeble attempt at ere 

‘Well, of all things in this world to happen to me Then 
she paused for a fresh breath, which, being utte rly without 
precedent, added mightily to Mrs. Lathrop’s alarm. ‘At 
even now at this minute I don’t really know whether I’ 
more dead than alive, or more alive than dead.” 


bref 2s 


RS. LATHROP, believing that, the situation being 
extraordinary, some extraordinary effort on her part 
was demanded, stirred herself to a prolonged speech. 
‘Don't tell me I’m looking 4 
“No, I’m not a ghost, if that’s what you mean. You are 
looking at Susan Clegg in the flesh—all the flesh that aint 
been scared clean off her. But it’s the greatest miracle as 
ever happened in this community that it’s my body and not 
my spirit as is here to tell the tale. My house was broken 
into by a burglar, Mrs. Lathrop, and I was tied up and 
gagged in one of my own chairs.” 
Mrs. Lathrop just gasped. 


NOTE—lIn the Home Journat for April Susan Clegg will appear—then «:s- 
appear ‘‘ for good.” 
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THE LOVELIEST OF ALL JOURNAL ROMANCES 





“An’ I’ve—Found You Now—You'll Have to—Promise Me Not to Go Back—Not Where They Can Get You” 
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And Why it Was a Long, Long Way There 
By Ruth Sawyer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


IX—Patsy Acquires Some Information 


ITH the tinker gone, the empty house suddenly 

became oppressive, and Patsy shouldered the break- 

fast tray he had left spread and ready for her out 
to the back porch. There in the open and the sunshine 
she ate, according to her own tabulations, three meals: a 
left-over supper, a breakfast, and the lunch which she was 
more than likely to miss later. She was in the midst of the 
lunch when an idea scuttled out of her inner consciousness 
and pulled at her immediate attention. She rose hurriedly 
ind went inside. Room after room she searched, closet after 
closet. 

In one she came upon a suit of white flannels that looked 
familiar: and she passed them slowly—so slowly that her 
hands brushed them with a friendly little greeting. But the 
search was a barren one; and she returned to the porch as 
empty handed and as mystified as she had left it; the heap 
of ashes on the hearth held no meaning for her. 

‘Tis plain enough what’s happened,”’ she said soberly to 
the sparrows who were skirmishing for crumbs. “Just as I 
said, he was fearsome of those constables after all, and he’s 
escaped in my clothes!’ 

The picture of the tinker’s bulk trying to disguise itself 
behind anything so scanty as her shrunken garments proved 
too irresistible for her sense of humor; she burst into peal 
after peal of laughter which left her weak and wet-eyed. 
‘“ Anyhow, if he hasn’t worn them he’s fetched them away as 
a wee souvenir of an O’Connel; and if I’m to reach Arden in 
any degree of decency ’twill have to be in stolen clothes.” 

sut she did not go in the blue frock; the realization came 
to her promptly that that was no attire for the road and an 
unprotected state; she must go with dull plumage and no 
beguiling feathers. So she searched again, and came upon a 
blue-and-white “‘middy”’ suit and a dark blue “norfolk.” 
The exchange brought forth the veriest wisp of a sigh, for a 


woman’s a woman, on the road or off it; and what one has 
not a marked preference for the more becoming frock? 
Patsy proved 


herselfa most law- 
ful housebreaker. 
She tidied up and 
put away every- 
thing; and the 
shutter having 
already been re- 
placed over the 
broken window 
by the runaway 
tinker,she turned 
the knob of the 
lock on the front 
door and walked 
out. 

The sun was 
inconsiderately 
\ overhead. There 
\ i was nothing 
























to indicate 


‘Ochone, Poor Wee Joseph! Did I Send Ye Forth on a Brave Adventure Only to Bring Ye to This?” 


where it had risen or whither it intended to set; therefore 
there was no way of Patsy’s telling from what direction she 
had come or where Arden was most likely to be found. She 
shook her fist at the sun wrathfully. ‘‘I’ll be bound you’re 
in league with the tinker; ‘tis all a conspiracy to keep me 
from ever making Arden, or else to keep me just seven miles 
from it. That’s a grand number—seven.” 

A glint of white on the grass caught her eye; she stooped 
and found it to be a diminutive quill feather dropped by 
some passing pigeon. It lay across her palm for a second, 
and then she shot it into the air. Where it fell she marked 
the way it pointed, and that was the road she took. 

She came to a crossroads at length. She had spied it from 
afar and hailed it as the end of her troubles; now she would 
learn the right way to Arden. But 
Patsy reckoned without Chance— 
or someone else. The signboards 
had all been ripped from their re- 
spective places ona central post and 
lay propped up against its base. 
There was little information in them 
for Patsy as she read: ‘‘ Petersham 
five miles; Lebanon twelve miles; 
Arden seven miles 





HE last sign went spinning 
across the road, and Patsy 
dropped on a stone with the anguish 
of a great tragédienne. ‘Seven 
miles—seven miles! I’m as near to 
it and know as much about it as 
when I started three daysago. Sure, I feel like a mule 
on a treadmill, with Billy Burgeman in the hopper.”’ 
A feeling of utter helplessness took possession of 
her; it was as if her experiences, her actions, her 
very words and emotions were controlled by an 
unseen power. Impulse might have precipitated 
her into the adventure; but, since her feet had trod the 
first stretch of the road to Arden, Chance had sat 
somewhere, chuckling at his own comedy-making, 
while he pulled her hither and yon like a marionette 
on a wire. Verily Chance was still chuckling at the 
incongruity of his stage setting: A girl pursuing a 
strange man, and a strange sheriff pursuing the girl, 
and neither having an inkling of the pursuit or the 
reason for it. On one thing her mind clinched fast, 
however: she would at least sit where she was until 
someone came by who could put her right; rich man, poor 
man, beggarman, thief—she would stop whoever came first. 
The arpeggio of an automobile horn brought her to her 
feet; the next moment the machine careened into sight and 
Patsy flagged it from the middle of the road, the lines of her 
face set in grim determination. 
“Would you kindly tell me 
a girl in the tonneau cut her short: 
“Why, it’s Patsy O’Connel! How in the name of your 
blessed Saint Patrick did you ever get so far from home?”’ 
The car was full of young people, but the girl who had 
spoken was the only one who looked at all familiar. Patsy’s 
mind groped out of the 





’’ she was beginning, when 


wasalla blind alley, how- 
ever, and led nowhere. 

The girl, seeing her 
bewilderment, helped her 
out. ‘“‘ Don’t youremem- 
ber, I was with Marjorie 
Schuyler in Dublin when 
you were all so jolly kind 
tous? I’m Janet Payne 
those awful ‘Spitsburger 
Paynes’’’—and the girl’s 
laugh rang out conta- 
giously. 

The laugh swept 
Patsy’s mind out into the 
open. She reached out 
and gripped the girl’s 





hand. ‘Sure, I remem- 
ber. But it’sa long way 
from Dublin, and my 


memory is slower at 
hearkening back than my 
heart. A brave day to 
all of you.” And _ her 
smile greeted the carful 
indiscriminately. 
“Oh!"—the girl was 
apologetic—‘how beastly 


“Why, it’s Patsy O’Connell! 


present into the past; it, 


rude Iam! I’m forgetting that you don’t know everybody 
as well as everybody knows you. Jean Lewis, Mrs. Dempsy 
Carter, Dempsy Carter, Gregory Jessup and Jay Clinton— 
Miss Patricia O’Connel, of the Irish National Players. We 
are all very much at your service—including the car, which 
is not mine but the Dempsy Carters.”’ 

“‘Shall we kidnap Miss O’Connel?’’ suggested the owner. 
‘She appears an easy victim.” 

Janet Payne clapped her hands, but Patsy shook a decided 
negative. ‘‘That’s the genius of the Irish,’’ she laughed; 
“they look easy till you hold them up. I’m bound for Arden, 
and must make it by the quickest road, if you'll point it 
out to me.” 

‘““Why, of course—Arden; that accounts for you perfectly. 
Stupid that I didn’t think of it at once! What part are you 
playing?’’ Janet Payne accompanied the question with 
unmistakable eagerness. 

Patsy shot a shrewd glance at the girl. Was she indulging 
in good-natured banter, or was she, having through Marjorie 
Schuyler learned of Patsy’s self-imposed quest, seeking 
information in figurative speech? Patsy decided in favor of 
the former and answered it in kind: ‘Faith, I’m not sure 
whether I’ve been cast for the Duke’s daughter—or the 
fool. I can tell ye better after I reach Arden.’’ And she 
turned abruptly as if she would be gone. 

But the girl held her back. ‘‘No, you don’t. We are not 
going to lose you like that. We'll kidnap you, as Dempsy 
suggested, till after lunch; then we'll motor you back to 
Arden. You'll get there just about as soon.” 





ATSY had no intention of yielding; her mind and her feet 
were braced against any divergence from the straight 
road now; but the man Janet Payne had called Gregory 
Jessup said something that scattered her resolutions like chaff : 
““You’ve just got to come, Miss O’Connel.’’ And he leaned 
over the side of the car in boyish enthusiasm. ‘‘ Last summer 
Billy Burgeman used to read to me the parts of Marjorie’s 
letters that told about you, and they were great! We were 
making up our minds to go to Ireland and see if you were 
real when your company came to America. After that Mar- 
jorie would never introduce us after the plays, just to be 
contrary. You wouldn’t have the heart to grudge us a little 
acquaintanceship now, would you?”’ 
“Billy Burgeman,”’ repeated Patsy. ‘Do you know him?”’ 
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How in the Name of Your Blessed 
Saint Patrick Did You Ever Get So Far From Home?” 


Dempsy Carter interposed. ‘‘ They’re chums, Miss O’Con- 
nel. I’ll wager there isn’t a soul on earth that knows Billy as 
well as Greg does.”’ 

‘“‘That’s hard on Marjorie, isn’t it?’’ asked Janet Payne. 

“Oh, hang Marjorie!’’ The sincerity of Gregory Jessup’s 
emotion somewhat excused his outburst. 

‘“‘Why, I thought they were betrothed!’’ Patsy looked 
innocent. 

“They were. What they are now—heaven only knows! 
Marjorie Schuyler has gone to China, and Billy has dropped 
off the face of the earth.” 

A sudden silence fell on the crossroads. It was Patsy who 
broke it at last. ‘‘Well?”’ A composite, interrogative stare 
came from the carful. Patsy laughed bewitchingly. ‘‘For a 
crowd of rascally kidnapers, you are the slowest I ever saw. 
Troth, in Ireland they’d have it done in half the time.”’ 

The next instant Patsy was lifted bodily inside and, amid 
a general burst of merriment, the car swung down the road. 


T WAS a picnic lunch—an elaborate affair put up in a 

hamper, a fireless cooker, and a basket that keeps its con- 
tents either hot or cold as the case might be; and it was 
spread on a tiny, fir-covered peninsula jutting out into a 
diminutive lake. It was an enchanting spot and a delicious 
lunch, with good company to boot; but, to her annoyance, 
Patsy found herself continually comparing it unfavorably 
with a certain vagabond breakfast garnished with yellow 
lady’s-slippers, musicianed by throstles and served by a 
tinker. 

“Something is on your mind, or do you find our American 
manners and food too hard to digest comfortably?’’ Greg- 
ory Jessup had curled up unceremoniously at her feet, bal- 
ancing a caviar sandwich and a Camembert cheese with 
much dexterity. 

““T was thinking about—Billy Burgeman.”’ 

He cast a furtive look toward the others beyond them. 
They seemed engrossed for the moment in some hectic dis- 
cussion over fashions, and he dropped his voice to a confi- 
dential pitch: “I can’t talk Billy with the others; I’m too 
much cut up over the whole thing to stand hearing them hold 
an autopsy over Billy’s character and motives.”’ He stopped 
abruptly and scanned Patsy's face. ‘‘I believe a chap could 
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turn his mind inside out with you, though, and you’d keep 
the contents as faithfully as a safe-deposit vault.”’ 

Patsy smiled. ‘‘ Faith, you make me feel like Saint Martin’s 
chest that Satan himself couldn’t be opening.” 

“What did he have in it?”’ 

““Some good Christian souls.”’ 

“Contents don’t tally—mine are some very unchristian 
thoughts.’’ He abandoned the sandwich and cheese, and 
settled himself to the more serious business of balancing his 
remarks. ‘Billy and I work for the same engineering firm; 
he walked out tor lunch Tuesday and no one has seen him 
since—unless it’s Marjorie Schuyler. Couldn’t get anything 
out of the old man at the first, and now he’s too ill to see 
anyone. Marjorie said she really didn’t know where he was, 
and quit town the next day. Now maybe they don’t either 
of them know what’s happened, any more than I do; but I 
think it’s infernally queer for a man to disappear and say 
nothing to his father, the girl he’s engaged to, or his best 
friend. Don’t you?” 


ATSY’S past training stood staunchly by her. She played 
the part of the politely interested listener—nothing more; 
and merely nodded her head. 

“You see,”” the man went on, “Billy has a confoundedly 
queer sense of honor; he can stretch it at times to cover 
nearly everybody’s needs and the fool shortcomings of all 
his acquaintances. Why, it wasn’t a month ago a crowd of us 
from the works were lunching together, and the talk came 
around to speculating. Billy’s hard against it on principle; 
but he happened to say that, if he was going in for it at all, 
he’d take cotton. One of the fellows took it as a straight tip 
from the old man’s son and put in all he had saved up to be 
married on, lost itandsquealed. And Billy—thebigchump !— 
said he was responsible for it—that, being the son of his 
father, he ought to know enough to hold his tongue on some 
subjects. He made it good to the fellow. I happen to know, 
for it took every cent of his own money and his next month’s 
salary into the bargain—and that he borrowed from me.” 

“Wouldn't his father have helped him out?” 

Gregory Jessup gave a bitter little laugh. ‘“‘ You don’t 
know the old man or you wouldn’t ask. He is just about as 
soft-hearted and human as a Labrador winter. I’ve known 
Billy since we were both little shavers—and, talk about the 
curse of poverty! It’s a saintly benediction compared to a 
fortune like that and life with the man who made it.” 

“ And—himself, Billy—-what does he think of money?” 

“T’ll tell you what he said once. He had dropped in late 
after a big dinner where he had been introduced to someone 
as the fellow who was going to inherit sixty millions some 
day. Phew, but he was sore! He walked miles—in ten-foot 
laps—about my den, while he cursed his father’s money from 
Baftin Bay to Cape Horn. ‘I tell you, Greg,’ he finished up 
with, ‘I want enough to keep the cramps out of life, that’s 
all; enough to help the next fellow who’s down on his luck, 
enough to give the woman I marry a home and not a resi- 
dence to live in, and to provide the father of my kiddies 
with enough leisure for them to know what real fatherhood 
means. I bet you I can make enough myself to cover every 
one of those necessities; as for the millions, I’d like to chuck 
them for quoits off the Battery.’”’ 

For a moment Patsy’s eyes danced; but the next, some- 
thing tumbled out of her memory and quieted them. ‘‘Then 
why in the name of 
Saint Anthony did he 
choose to marry Marjorie 
Schuyler?”’ 

‘““That’sa totally differ- 
ent side of Billy. You 
see, all his life he’s been 
falling in with people who 
made up to him just for 
his money, and his father 
had a way of reminding 
him that he was bound to 
be plucked unless he kept 
his wits sharp and dis- 
trusted everyone. It 
made Billy sick, and yet 
it had its effect. He’s 
always been mighty shy 
with girls—reckon his 
father brought him up on 
tales of rich chaps and 
modern Circes. Anyway, 
when he met Marjorie 
Schuyler, it was differ- 
ent—she had too much 
money of her own to make 
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**Whatare 
you two 
jabbering 
about? 
Janet Payne had 
left her group and 
the hectic argu- 
ment over fashions. 

‘*Sure we're 
threshing out 
whether it’s the 
Irish or the sut- 
fragettes will rule 
England when the 
war is over.” 

“Well, which is 
it?”’ 

“Faith, the an- 
swer’s so simple 
I’m ashamed to 
giveit: The women 








BECAUSE YOU CAME 
BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


EAR friend, who came to comfort me, 
g And found a tearless, silent pride, 
And went, a little wounded, home— 

I would have wept had I replied! 


Dear friend, who came with solace warm, 
My lips to touch, my hands to hold— 
Those lips were firmer in reserve; 
Those hands were braver still and cold! 


And yet, dear heart, because you came, 
And found my nature’s strongest stuff 

A wall between us—I am brave... . 
And, dear, your coming was enough! 


redoubled his spee:|, 

Patsy was the first out 

of the tonneau and she 
reached the boy almost as soun 
as Gregory Jessup. 

He began to curse, but itm- 
mediately broke off at Patsy's 
sharp cry: ‘Holy Mary kecp 
him! ’Tis the wee lad from 
Lebanon. Oh, drive like mad 
for a doctor.” 

They left at once with her 
instructions to get the nearest 
doctor first, and then to go after 
the boy’s parents. Gregory 
Jessup stayed behind with her, 
and together they tried to lift 
the still little figure on to some 
rugs and pillows. Then Patsy 
crept closer and wound her 











willrule England— 


arms about him, chafing his 
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and the Irish will 
rule the women.” 

“Then you are one of the old-fashioned kind who approves 
of a lord and master?’’ Gregory Jessup looked up at her 
quizzically. 

“’Tis the new fashion ye’re meaning; having gone out 
so long since tis barely coming in yet. I’d not give a farthing 
for the man who couldn’t lead me; only, heaven help him 
if he ever left his hands off the halter!” 

The laugh that followed gave Patsy time to think. There 
was one more question she must be asking before the others 
joined them and the conversation became general. She 
turned to Janet Payne with a little air of anxious inquiry. 
‘““Maybe ye’d ask the rascally villain who kidnaped me, 
when he has it in his mind to keep his promise ?”’ 

As the girl turned to go Patsy turned toward Gregory 
Jessup again and asked softly: ‘‘Supposing Billy Burgeman 
has fallen among strangers: If they saw he was in need of 
friendliness, would it be so hard to do him a kindness?’’ 

The man shook his head. ‘‘The hardest thing in the world. 
Billy Burgeman has been proud and lonely all his life, and 
it’s an infernal combination. You may know he’s out and 
out aching for a bit of sympathy, but you never offer it; you 
don’t dare. We could never get him to own up as a little 
shaver how neglected and lonely he was and how he hated to 
stay in that horrible, gloomy Fifth Avenue house. It wasn’t 
until he had grown up that he told me he used to come and 
play as often as they would let him—just because mother 
used to kiss him good-by just as she did her own boys.”’ 


REGORY JESSUP looked beyond the firs to the little 

lake, and there was that in his face which showed that 

he was wrestling with a treasured memory. When he spoke 

again his voice sounded as if he had had to grip it hard 
against a sign of possible emotion. 

“You know Billy’s father never gave him an allowance; 
he didn’t believe in it—wouldn’t trust Billy. Mother died 
in the winter—snowy time—when Billy was about twelve; 
and he borrowed a shovel from a corner grocer and cleared 
stoops all afternoon until he’d made enough to buy two 
white roses. Father 
hadn’t broken down all 
day—wouldn’t let us 
children show a tear; but 
when Billy came in with 
those roses—well, it was 
the children who finally 
had to cheer father up.” 

Patsy sprang to her feet 
with a little cry: ‘I 
must be going.’’ She 
turned to the others, a 
ring of appeal in her voice. 
“‘Can’t we hurry a bit? 
There’s a deal of waiting 
at Arden to be done, and 
no one but myself to be 
doing it.” 

“Rehearsals?”’ 
Janet Payne. 

And Patsy, unheeding, 
nodded her head. 

There was a babel of 
nonsense in the returning 
car. Patsy contributed 





asked 





his any particular attrac- 
tion, and he finally gave 
in that she liked him just 
for himself. That was a 
proud day for him, poor 
old Bill!” 

“And did she—could 
she really love him?” 
Patsy asked the question 
of herself rather than of 
the man beside ker. 


UT he a nswered 
promptly: ‘* Marjorie 
Schuyler has nothing to 
love with; it was over- 
looked when she was made. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


ESTERDAY 
Has slipped away; 
it / God has got tomorrow. 
/ Take today and do your part, 
As your part is given— 
That’s the way to gladness, heart; 
That’s the road to heaven! “g 


her share the while her 
mind was busy building 
over again into a Balma- 
caan coat and plush hat 
the semblance of a man. 
“Sure, I’m not saying I 
can make out his looks or 
the color of his eyes and 
hair, but he’s real for all 
that. Holy Saint Patrick, 
but he’s a real man and 
I’m liking him!’’ She 
smiled with a deep con- 
tentment. 


X—Joseph’s Quest 
Fae pi 


HE car was nearing 














That’s what’s worrying 
me. If he’s got into a 
scrape he’d tell Marjorie; and she’s not the understanding, 
forgiving kind. He hasn’t any money; he wouldn’t go to his 
father; and because he’s borrowed from me once, he’s that 
idiotic he wouldn’t do it again. If Marjorie has given him 
his papers he’s in a jolly blue funk and perfectly capable of 
going off where he'll never be heard of again. Hang it all! 
I don’t see why he couldn’t have come to me.”’ 

Patsy said nothing while he replenished her plate and 
helped himself to another sandwich. At last she asked casu- 
ally: ‘Did the two of you ever have a disagreement over 
Marjorie Schuyler ?”’ 

‘He asked me once just what I thought of her, and I told 
him. We never discussed her again.” 

‘“No?”’ Inwardly Patsy was tabulating why Billy Burge- 
man had not gone to his friend when Marjorie Schuyler 
failed him. 
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the crossroads from 
which Patsy had been 
originally kidnaped. She looked up to identify it and saw a 
second car speeding toward them from the opposite direction, 
while between the two plodded a solitary little figure coming 
toward them, supported by a mammoth pilgrim staff. It 
was a boy apparently conscious of but the one car—theirs; 
and he swerved to their left—straight into the path of the 
car behind—to let them pass. They sounded their horns, 
waved their hands and shouted warnings. It seemed wholly 
unbelievable that he should not understand or that the 
other car would not stop. But the unbelievable happened; 
it does sometimes. 

Before Gregory Jessup could jump from his own machine 
the other car had struck and the boy was tossed like a bundle 
of empty clothing to the roadside beyond. The nightmarish 
suddenness of it all held them speechless while they gaped 
at the car’s driver, who gave one backward glance and 


f7 
cheeks and hands and watching 

, for some sign of returning life, 

[he man stood silently beside them, holding the pilgrim 
staff, while his eyes wandered from Patsy to the child and 
back to Patsy again, her face full of harboring tenderness and 
a great suffering as she gathered the little boy into her arms 
and pressed her warm cheek against the cold one. 

Only once during their long wait was the silence broken. 
“Tis almost as if he’d slipped over the border,”’ Patsy whis- 
pered. ‘‘Maybe he’s there in the gray dusk—a wee shadow 
soul waiting for death to loosen its wings and send it lilting 
into the blue of the Far Country.” 

‘How did you happen to know him?” 

“Chance, just. I stopped to tell him a tale of a wandering 
hero and he She broke off with a little moan. 
““Ochone, poor wee Joseph! did I send ye forth on a brave 
adventure only to bring ye to this?”’ Her fingers brushed the 
damp curls from his forehead. ‘‘Laddy, laddy, why didn’t 
ye mind the promise I laid on ye?”’ 


\ \ JHILE the doctor was kindly and efficient he was pro- 
fessionally noncommittal. The boy was badly injured, 
and he must be moved at once to the nearest house. Some- 
how they lifted Joseph and held him so as to break the jar of 
stone and rut as the doctor drove his car as carefully as he 
could down the road leading to the nearest farmhouse. 

There they were met with a generous warmth of sympathy 
and hospitality; the spare chamber was opened, and the 
farm wife bustled about, turning down the bed and bringing 
what comforts the house possessed. The doctor stayed as 
long as he could; but the stork was flying at the other end of 
the township and he was forced to leave Patsy in charge with 
abundant instructions. 

Soon after his leaving the Dempsy Carters returned with- 
out Joseph’s parents; they had gone to town and were not 
expected home until “chore time.” | 

‘All right,’’ Patsy sighed. ‘‘ Now ye had best all go your 
ways and I'll bide till morning.” 

“But can you?’’ Janet Payne asked it wonderingly. “I 
thought you said you had to be in Arden today.” 

A smile, whimsical and baffling, crept to the corners of 
Patsy’s mouth. ‘Sure life is crammed with things ye think 
have to be done today till they’re matched against a sudden 
greater need. Chance and I started the wee lad on his jour- 
ney, and ’twas meant I should see him safe.to the end, I'm 
thinking. Good-by.”’ 

Gregory Jessup lingered a moment behind the others; his 
eyes were suspiciously red and the hands that gripped 
Patsy’s shook the least bit: ‘‘I wanted to say something: 
If—if you should ever happen to run up against Billy Burge- 
man—anywhere—don’t be afraid to do him a kindness. 
He—he wouldn’t mind it from you.” 

Patsy leaned against the door and watched him go. 
“‘There’s another good lad. I’d like to be finding him again, 
too, some day.”’ 

She went back to the spare chamber and took up her 
watching by the bedside; and for the rest of that waning day 
she sat as motionless as everything else in the room. The 
farm wife came and went softly, in between her preparations 
for supper. She tried to urge Patsy downstairs for a bite. 

But the girl refused to stir. ‘‘I couldn’t. The wee lad 
might come back while I was gone and find no one to reach 
him a hand or smile him a welcome.” 


LITTLE later, as the dark gathered, she begged two 

candles and stood them on the stand beside the bed. 
Something in her movements or the flickering light must 
have pierced his stupor, for Joseph moaned slightly and ina 
moment opened his eyes. 

Patsy leaned over him tenderly; could she only keep him 
content until the mother came and guard the mysterious 
borderland against all fear or pain. ‘‘Laddy, laddy,”’ she 
coaxed, ‘‘do ye mind me—now?”’ 

The veriest wisp of a smile answered her. 

‘“‘And were ye playing Jack yourself, tramping off to find 
the castle with a window in it for every day in the year?’ 
Her voice was full of gentle, teasing laughter, the voice 0 
a mother playing with a very little child. ‘‘I’m hoping ye 
didn’t forget the promise—ye didn’t forget to ask for the 
blessing before ye went, now?”’ 

No sound came; but the boy’s lips framed a silent “ No.” 
In another moment his eyes were drooping sleepily. 

Night had come, and with it the insistent chorus of tree 
toad and katydid, interspersed with the song of the vesper 
sparrow. From the kitchen came the occasional ratt! of 
dish or pan and the far-away murmur of voices. Patsy 
strained her ears for some sound of car or team upon the 
road; but there was none. 

Again the lids fluttered and opened; this time Joseph 
smiled triumphantly. ‘‘I thought—p’raps—I hadn’t fc und 
you—after all—there was—so many ways—you might ha 
went.” He moistened his lips. ‘‘At the crossroads—I wasnt 
quite—sure which to be takin’, but I took—the right one, 
I did—didn’t I?” : 

There was a ring of pride in the words, and Patsy mols- 
tened her lips. Something clutched at her throat that secined 
to force the words back. “‘Aye,’’ she managed to say at last. 

‘“‘An’ I've—found you now—you'll have to—promise me 
not to go back—not where they can get you. Si Perkins 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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tion of Women’s Clubs, through Mrs. John Dickinson 
Sherman, chairman of that department, has offered 
this appeal for our feathered friends: 

“‘The conservation of bird life is one of the necessities of 
the day. We easily recognize their esthetic influence, but 
comparatively few of us appreciate their great economic 
value. Crops, fruit and trees are constantly preyed upon by 
insects. In the United States insects cause a loss to agricul- 
ture of more than half a billion of dollars each year. Birds 
more than any other agency hold these pests in check. 

“The foundation for the settling of the bird question lies 
in education. Legislation is hard to get; even the best laws 
are in constant danger of being repealed, and even the en- 
forcement of laws is uncertain. With education comes the 
appreciation of the value of birds, and the problem is solved. 

“‘Considering the attitude of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs concerning birds, it is inconsistent for any 
one of the two million women of the Federation to wear 
feathers, with the exception of ostrich feathers; but it is even 
more inconsistent for members of Conservation Committees 
who are working for the protection of birds to wear them. 
Think of the inspiration it would be to the women of America 
if the two million women of the General Federation refused 
to wear hats trimmed with feathers!”’ 


‘Lt Conservation Department of the General Federa- 


Mrs. Sherman’s Suggestions for Bird Conservation 


‘Read ‘Bird Lore’ and other bird magazines. 

“‘Make use of the plans offered by the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies for the organization of classes and 
instruction to children. For information communicate with 
Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary, 1974 Broadway, New York 
City. This association now urges that all cemeteries be made 
kird sanctuaries, and it has issued a leaflet on the subject. 

“Every state should have its bird preserves and all parks 
should be made bird and wild-flower preserves. Urge prop- 
erty owners to post their lands and prohibit shooting. 

“Encourage the construction of bird houses in all manual- 
training classes. 

“Interest the Boy Scouts.” 


NOTE—To those who want to construct their own bird houses, 


or the bird baths, we shall be glad to furnish working diagrams of 
any of the numbered designs. Address the Architectural Editor, 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and inclose a two-cent stamp for each 
diagram. The sparrow trap shown at the bottom of the page is 
illustrated and described in the Farmers’ Bulletin No. 493, which 
may be had free from the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 
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VINE-COVERED arch of painted 

woodwork, or one built of rustic 
material, will always add a refined and 
interesting touch to a small garden. 
Many pleasing vistas are obtained in this 
way. The one shown above graces the 
entrance to a small vegetable garden 
which is hidden from view by a privet 
hedge. The hedge also forms a most 
suitable background for the flower gar- 
den planted with such old-fashioned 
favorites as foxgloves, peonies, pinks, 
Canterbury bells, and many other vari- 
eties too numerous to mention. Note 
the attractive flower stake. 









































HETHER it isa 

small city back 
yard, as shown on the 
left, or just a corner of 
the more spacious sub- 
urban garden for 
planting their favorite 
wild flowers, there is 
nothing that will de- 
velop a higher moral 
standard among chil- 
dren than the associa- 
tions afforded by little 
gardens of their own. 
Give them a few pack- 
ages of flower seeds, 
or interest them in the 
study of wild flowers, 
and then watch for 
results. 
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Fr. Zwirner 





Flowers and Vines Conceal the High Board Fence on Three Sides. 
A Plot for Small Vegetables is Inclosed With a Low Privet Hedge 











DESIGNED BY HARRINGTON T. ANTHONY 


Te 


NGLISH-COTTAGE influences cre shown in 
the exterior treatment of the little house above, 
and also in the planting, modified, of course, to 
meet American conditions. The walls, which are 


i of frame construction, have an outside coating of 


gray-white cement plaster, against which the dark- 
green-painted trim contrasts effectively. The illus- 
tration on the left proves that the humblest renter 
can at least add a few simple flower boxes to the 
front entrance of the house and a small clump of 
barberry to conceal the lattice work or foundation 
z wall. Ona narrow lot the bareness along the side 
of the house is relieved by training attractive vines 
over the walls or dividing fence. The homelike ap- 
pearance of the house on the right is due to a care- 
ful selection of inexpensive shrubs well arranged. 
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COURTESY OF THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


HE little playhouse garden pic- 

tured above is ablaze with a multi- 
tude of bright-hued blossoms from early 
spring until late autumn. From the be- 
ginning of April, when th® golden daffo- 
dils and Adonis Amurensis greet us, and 
on through the early summer, as each 
flower blooms and fades another new 
beauty comes forth to take its place; 
and later, when the sun’s rays seem to 
parch the dry soil; and still later, during 
the dull short days of autumn, we find 
the asters, Japanese anemones, tritomas 
and hardy chrysanthemums defying 
even the ordinary frost. 














IMPLICITY in 

design is clearly 
expressed in the lay- 
outofthelittle gardens 
shown on theright and 
the left. Inthe one on 
the left the owner 
has applied the more 
permanent features, 
such as walks, a gar- 
den seat and borders 
of hardy flowers which 
bloom year after year. 
The other picture 
shows a temporary 
garden accomplished 
with a few packages of 
flower seeds. The ef- 
fect is beautiful, but, 
of course, it is not 
lasting. 











NOTE—Our readers who desire help with their gardens will find our garden pamphlet, “Planning the Little House Garden,” by W. F. Zwirner, which has been designed purposely to meet the 
requirements of the average city and suburban garden, of great value. The pamphlet may be had for ten cents. It contains over twenty different garden plans and complete lists of plants for every 
place and purpose. Address the Garden Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

We also shall be very glad to send you a small-sketch floor plan of the little house shown in the center of this page and tell you the approximate cost, if you send * stamped, addressed envelope. 
Address Carey Edmunds, Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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HE picture on the 

left shows the won- 
derful possibilities 
in an average-sized 
suburban garden. The 
planting of pine and 
cedar trees, rhododen- 
drons, ferns and many 
native wild flowers af- 
fords all the charm of 
countryside or moun- 
tain. The rustic sum- 
mer house is a delight 
to the owner. On the 
right we see the advan- 
tage of framing the 
view from the house by 
the planting of trees, 
flowering shrubs and 
hardy ferns. 
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T IS far better to establish a purely American type of small 

garden than to attempt to copy a foreign type. There are no 
more beautiful landscapes in the world than are to be found in 
America, and they offer many suggestions to the garden maker. 
All the illustrations on this page are of gardens which actually 
exist, and, unbelievable as it may seem, these results have been 
accomplished by people of moderate means with a relatively small 
outlay of money and little work. 

In placing trees in your garden it is well to follow a plan which 
will show the trees as individual specimens in isolated positions, 
or in irregular groups, rather than to arrange them in straight 
rows. Flowering shrubs should be set chiefly in groups or in 
irregular belts unless you have in mind a formal arrangement, in 
which case specimen plants are of great value. In arranging the 
shrubs in a group the colors of the flowers and foliage should be 
very carefully,studied, so they will produce a pleasing effect. The 
most important point in starting your garden is to buy only strong, 
hardy plants, so you may realize the most from your endeavors. 
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HE little brook pictured directly 

above is not the source of a great 
river but a miniature cascade formed 
by an artificial piling up of native field 
stones. The water which spills grace- 
fully into a small rock-bordered pool is 
supplied from a small faucet concealed 
behind a luxuriant growth of shrubbery 
and vines. 


O DELIGHTFUL is the presence 

of water in the garden that the 
pleasure may well be afforded by all of 
us. Even when the water has to be 
derived from a domestic supply a small 
pool is not at all unrealizable or costly. 
If the basin is constructed of cement 
a normal amount of rainfall alone will 
provide an adequate amount of water. 





DESIGNED BY PEARE & QUINER 


STAINED red- 

wood shingles, 
which in weathering 
assume a most pleasing 
color, were used for the 
walls and roof of the 
quaint little home 
above. Ivory white 
paint was used for ex- 
terior trim. With the 
setting of native trees 
and a modest planting 
of shrubs and flowers 
this picture forms a 
striking example of 
blending architecture 
with the landscape. 


Above 
plants are as 
necessary to the 
comfort and beauty 
of a home as are the 
trees and shrubs we 
plantaboutit. They 
mature quickly and 
tone down the stiff, 
hard angles of the 
building. The 
charming example 
of good planting 
shown on the right 
proves that fifty per 
cent of the luxuri- 
ance of a natural 
landscape can be 
obtained in a very 
short time by se- 
lecting principally 


NE has but to 

glance at the 
garden above to be 
convinced of the fact 
that the broad, un- 
broken expanse of 
lawn with flower 
borders would not 
have proved success- 
ful if it were not for 
the group of small 
trees which the 
owner very fortu- 
nately planted close 
tothe house. Look- 
ing from the house 
the trees frame a 
most beautiful vista; 
and their rugged 
character repeats 


many times, on a 
native varieties of small scale, the lines 
rapid-growing trees ; eg : of the surrounding 
and shrubs. ; Fr : , landscape. 


NOTE— Onur readers who desire help with their gardens will find our garden pamphlet, “Planning the Little House Garden,” by W. F. Zwirner, which has been designed purposely to meet the 
requirements of the average city and suburban garden, of great value. The pamphlet may be had for ten cents. It contains over twenty different garden plans and complete lists of plants for every 
place and purpose. Address the Garden Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

We alsoshall be very glad to send you a small-sketch floor plan of the little house shown in the center of this page and tell you the approximate cost, if you send a stamped, addressed envelope. 
Address Carey Edmunds, Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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DESIGNED BY CYRIL BENNETT 


HILE the house above is not 

very wide, still it is quite deep 
and much larger than it looks. As a 
matter of fact it has four bedrooms, 
two of which have sleeping porches 
connected with them. There is a 
good-sized living room, and a cozy den 
for the man of the house. There are 
three porches: the one at the front, 
which you see in the picture; one next 
the dining room, and a screen porch. 
Quite a compact house, is it not? 

On the right is a most charming 
home, attractively set, with well- 
arranged and well-chosen planting. 
Rough brick in mellow variations of 
dark red was used for the first-floor 
walls, and above is rough-textured 
gray-white plaster. The wide, brick- 
paved open terrace which extends 
across the entire front of the house is 
especially worthy of note. 

Below is a cozy, inexpensive little 
home of five rooms and a bath. There 
is a cellar provided under the house, 
but no heating plant is included in the 
cost of $1100. 


D BY A. M. WHITAKER 


N THE right is a house 
that will appeal to the 
builder who is looking for 
an unusual design but one 
which at the same time is 
not freakish. The exterior 
is of stucco over metal 
laths. There are four 
rooms on the first floor and 
four bedrooms and a bath 
above. Those who have 
been asking for a Colonial 
bungalow design will be 
pleased to see the house 
below, which has been 
most successfully handled. 
The plan shows six rooms, 
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. HE Bungalow of Seven Gables” 
is the name of the home above. 
The plan meets the individual require- 
ments of home builders who want to 
get away from the two-story home 
but still want the required number of 
rooms with proper conveniences. 

In the front of the house there is a 
generous living room, and next to it 
a music room, the two opening into 
each other with a wide arch. Beyond 
the living room is a dining room, and 
the bedrooms are most conveniently 
arranged in that they open off of a 
small hall, which insures privacy. A 
screen room at the back may be used 
either as a sleeping porch or as a sun 
room. 

The house below is somewhat 
smaller than the one above but it is 
just as practical, and the general lines 
of the exterior are just as pleasing and 
the floor plan is well arranged. There 
are living room, dining room, two bed- 
rooms, a bathroom and a screened 
sleeping porch, not to mention the 
most conveniently planned kitchen. 


DESIGNED BY FLOYD A, DERNIER 


ELOW is another com- 
fortable bungalow, 
somewhat Colonial in de- 
sign. The house was built 
for $3800, which cost 
included a cellar and a 
hot-air heating plant. 
The dining room and liv- 
ing room are finished in 
mahogany and the other 
rooms in Oregon pine. 
There is a most delightful 
breakfast room in this 
house, which would appeal 
to the housewife who does 
her own work. The exte- 


DESIGNED By 


FlovoA. oeknier «Yor is of white clapboards. 


DESIGNED BY D. M, RENTON 


NOTE — We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows or houses, and tell you the approximate costs, if a two-cent stamp is sent for each plan requested. Address Carey Edmunds, 
Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or “ What 
You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr., or “Your Fireplace and How to Build It,” by Joseph N. Hettel, but a two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 
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This is the sixth subject presented in this series. The previous subjects were: October, “ What 
Really is the Minister’s Job?”; November, “The Wife of the Minister”; December, “Suppose 
They Did?”; January, “Should a Church Advertise?”; February, “How Can a Church be Financed?” 
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closing, telegrams were sent from 
Texas to the boards of a great 
denomination asking that their books 
be held open for another week. A 
storm which had covered a wide area 
had so interfered with the attendance 
that the churches had fallen down on 
their apportionments and they wanted 
a Sunday sliced out of their next year 
in which to try to make up the deficit. 
It appears that it has been their 
policy to rely upon a final round-up 
and special collections at the year’s 
end to secure fully one-fourth of their 
funds. As it happened, this year’s 
spring storm almost put them out of 
business and they were anxious to 
mortgage a bit of the future to pay up 
for the past. 
About the same date a board secre- 
tary of another denomination received 
a letter: 


AST March, as the church year was 





We have been puzzled to know how to 
apply our surplus in the treasury for 
benevolences. We have overpaid the two 
items of Foreign and Home Missions by at 
least 100 per cent just from the congrega- 
tion, to say nothing of what the Sabbath 
school and other societies have done. 

The secretary to whom the letter 
was written is a friend of ours and sent 
us a copy by way of testimony to the 
efficiency of a new financial plan his 
denomination has adopted. The date 
of the letter corresponds with the date 
of the Texas telegram. They both are 
typical. Their contrast is most sug- 
gestive as indicating the results of a 
right and a wrong way of running the 
finances of the church. 

Just before this information reached 
me I had written to some fifty promi- 
nent men, who are distributed among practically all of the 
larger Protestant denominations in the United States and 
Canada, to find how they thought the finances of the 
average church are being run. 

Their answers lie before me. As I look them through I find 
them strikingly in accord. Onone point they all agree: They 
express the unvarying opinion that the finances of the 
average church are far from satisfactory. 

To the minds of the men addressed the conditions, which 
to all seem deplorable, are changing for the better and 
promise eventually to be remedied—as they have already 
been remedied in many instances—if the leaders of the 
churches which are falling behind can only be waked up, 
made to take advice and do their duty. 

The men addressed were carefully chosen as representing 
different sections, stations, types, activities, church relation- 
ships and casts of mind. 

Some of them are leaders of great religious movements 
which are interdenominational in character, and which bring 
them into touch with all of the various branches of the 
church. 

Some are ministers, some secretaries and some are laymen. 

Seme occupy metropolitan pulpits and some are faithful 
pastors in less conspicuous fields in city, town and country. 

Some are business men of modest means and some are 
multimillionaires. 

Among them are governors, college presidents, authors, 
reformers, educators, manufacturers, journalists, statesmen, 
financiers of national or international note, and also just 
everyday, average men like ourselves. 

They are all prominent in their respective denominations 
and some of them have a world-wide reputation. 

_They all have much to do with the church’s financial 
affairs and thus they know what they are talking about. 


I ASKED them several questions. The first question 
asked was this: 

“From the standpoint of efficiency and the importance of 
the interests involved, do you believe the financial side of the 
average church is conducted in a satisfactory way?” 

A noted financier and Christian of the Middle West replies: 

“T have no hesitancy in answering in the negative. The 
financial method of the average church prevents it from 
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holding any high place in the business esteem of the com- 
munity.” 

Another, whose name is known in Europe almost as well 
as in America, and associated with statesmanship and finance 
as well as with religious leadership, answers: “It is not 
conducted in a half-satisfactory way, and it is a disgrace to 
the church that the financial side of the great majority of the 
churches is slovenly and dishonorable.”’ 

A secretary, quoting the head of one of the greatest auto- 
mobile works in America in confirmation of his own opinion, 
said: ‘I know that the church is divine, because it has lived 
for more than nineteen centuries on its rotten business 
methods.’’ He said that ‘‘any other institution would have 
gone out of business long ago.”’ 

Another, who is qualified to speak with authority, states: 
“My observation, after thirteen years of pretty close contact 
with churches of all sorts the country over, is that there is a 
great lack of business methods.”’ 

And still another: ‘How so many churches can get along 
with so little system in their finances is a marvel.”’ 

These are samples of what men think. Nor have I chosen 
the statements of such as are most pronounced in their 
opinion. 

Some speak so bluntly we hesitate to quote them. Others 
are more guarded, but still they all agree as to the facts. 

“In only a fraction of the churches, thus far, are the 
finances conducted in a satisfactory way,’’ says a man who 
probably knows the financial status of the church the world 
over as well as any other man living. 

And an ex-governor, who is a Presbyterian elder intimately 
acquainted with his denominational life, says: ‘‘ While some 
churches do conduct their financial side in a satisfactory way 
I am compelled to say that generally they do not, as the 
collections are made too often in a haphazard way and not in 
accord with strict business methods.” 

In this era of our Lord, when “business efficiency” has 
become a veritable passion, such frank statements from such 
competent men should prove of concern to all who care to 
have the greatest cause on earth administered in a way that 
shall be worthy of its importance. 


NTICIPATING what might be the answers to my first 

question, I asked another: 

‘““Where churches are falling behind, generally speaking, 
do you believe the fault lies in an inadequate financial plan, 
or a failure of proper leadership on the part of the pastor or 
officers, or an unwillingness to give on the part of the people ?”’ 

The answers here are most interesting and again strikingly 
in accord. About the need of system and proper leadership 
there is no difference of opinion. All agree that these are 
essential. Some stress the first, but far more the second. 

Thus one writes: ‘I believe a good system is absolutely 
essential. I am sure Paul would not have laid such stress on 
this had it not been so. The education and inspiration of the 
individual is, of course, an important part of the system.”’ 

Another declares: “‘An adequate financial plan will ac- 
complish more in vitalizing a church than a multitude of 
appeals. The plan must precede the plea.” 

And soa Chief Justice attributes the trouble, when there is 
failure, “‘ mostly to an inadequate plan and want of system.”’ 

The opinion of the majority, however, is that while a good 
system is important proper leadership is more important. 

A member of our present National Cabinet writes: ‘I 
have all my life felt that there must be a system; if the spirit 
in the church was alive and permeated the whole body it 
didn’t matter which system was adopted. I have observed 
success by several systems, and failure in other churches by 
like systems. It is the spirit rather than the system.”’ 

Undoubtedly this is true. 

In church finance, as elsewhere, the hope of efficiency is 
consecrated personality. 

When the right men are in control all that is lacking will 
eventually be supplied. When these are wanting we may 
expect as well poor plans and failure. 








HE Reverend Richard Orme Flinn, D. D., pastor 

of the North Presbyterian Church at Atlanta, 
Georgia, has made the subject of church finances one 
of special study from the standpoint of a church pastor. 
Next month Mr. Henry W. Wallace will answer the ques- 
tion: ‘‘What is the Matter With the Country Church?” 
—TuHE EpiTors or THE LAprEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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This is the opinion of a Chicago sec- 
retary, who says: ‘‘ The very fact that 
churches do not have a satisfactory 
financial plan may be attributed in 
many instances to a lack of leader- 
ship.” 

And a noted New York lawyer, who 
also is a national figure in social and 
religious movements, states: ‘‘I be- 
lieve when churches are falling behind 
in their giving the fault may lie in any 
one of the three things you name. 
Generally speaking I think all three 
reasons codperate. There are very few 
churches which have an adequate 
financial plan but no proper leader- 
ship; and no churches which have a 
proper leadership and an inadequate 
financial plan.” 

The pastor of a great Baptist church 
in Virginia answers in almost the same 
words: ‘‘ The fault is in the leadership. 
This leadership would perfect and put 
into effect an adequate plan.” 


¥ HEN the right sort of leadership 
‘V can be secured the worst situa- 
tion can be saved, for, as one puts it: 
‘‘Givena pastor and one layman, with 
leadership, conditions in a church are 
soon changed.” 

And to this a college president, who 
has been the Moderator of a General 
Assembly, gives his assent: ‘‘A lack of 
proper leadership results generally in 
an inadequate plan. A proper leader- 
ship and a good system obtained, then 
the unwillingness on the part of the 
people to give may be overcome. In 
the majority of cases their trouble is 
a state of mind rather than stinginess. 
A proper plan overcomes the unwill- 
ingness on the part of the people.” 

One of the interesting things about these answers is the 
way in which the people are exonerated. While some charge 
that there are those who will not do their duty even though 
they see it, still these admit that such are in the minority. 

In a recent conversation with a missionary on furlough 
who is touring the continent in connection with a money- 
raising campaign for his denomination, | put these questions 
to him and asked: ‘‘ Where you find a selfish church, is the 
fault with the pastor, the officers or the people?” 

“Oh,” he answered, “‘it is not the folks. Some people have 
walked over their pastors and officers to make offerings to 
the cause we represent. You see we are gentlemen and we 
cannot go against the pastor; but the truth is that when the 
people have a chance to hear, it brings them to action.” 

And this seems to be the opinion of most of those who have 
spoken. 


HE worst that is said about the people is that ‘‘they do 

not comprehend the doctrine of stewardship,” “‘ they lack 
conviction,” “‘they are ignorant,’’ ‘‘ unconcerned,”’ ‘‘selfish,”’ 
and “‘they begin retrenchment in the Lord’s house.’’ But, as 
another adds: ‘‘It is because they have not been properly 
trained.” 

‘‘My experience,”’ says one, “‘is, as a rule, the people will 
give if the cause is presented in a businesslike way.” 

A great Philadelphia manufacturer answers: ‘It is not 
so much unwillingness on the part of the people as lack of 
information. The great majority of them have no idea of the 
needs of the church, and only just about once a year they 
know what the deficit is; for there usually is a deficit. They 
should be kept in close touch with the financial plans, with 
the resources, the amount of income and expenses. If they 
are fully advised of all these things their interest would 
increase and there would be greater willingness shown to 
give.” 

A Western layman, who we happen to know reserves a 
modest living and gives the entire proceeds of his many large 
enterprises to the church, declares as his opinion that 
“leaders fail, many of them, to do their duty financially, 
therefore can’t lead others. When the pastors and deacons 
themselves do financially what they ought to do, others will 
follow. Our people are always willing to do the right thing 
financially when taught and led.” 
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Complaints against the leaders are pretty well distributed: 

First, pastors are blamed. 

The charge is made that some pastors are afraid to speak 
out as they should about this matter, or that they are derelict 
in failing to inspire and instruct their people. 

‘I do believe,” says one, who himself is a pastor, ‘‘the 
minister is to blame when there is failure on the part of the 
people to respond to the call in the matter of church finances 
Liberality can be cultivated, and no one can do it so well as 
the pastor from the pulpit, assisted, of course, by systematic 
cultural methods from his board of deacons. The pastor 
must eliminate from his notions the thought that he should 
never identify himself with the financial work of the church. 
This is a foolish bit of sentiment. He must be a leader in all 
of these matters if there i is to be permanent success. 

And so another: ‘‘ When the pastor has caught the vision 
the people will gradually follow his lead. The pastor is the 
key to the situation. When the members become permeated 
with what the Bible says about giving and the privilege of 
helping to carry on the Lord’s work the solution of the prob- 
lem is in sight.” 


EXT, the treasurers are blamed. Against church treas- 

urers numerous charges are preferred. One is this: 
‘They do not keep their books as carefully or pay the church’s 
bills as promptly as they would were they the treasurers of 
reputable business firms.”’ 

Another: ‘They fail to follow up delinquents.” 

Another: “They sometimes divert funds which are given 
for other causes to the use of current expenses.” 

Another: ‘They hold gifts made for special objects until 
the end of the year, in order to use them as an emergency 
fund without interest or the consent of the donors.” 

Thus it has come to pass that some are afraid to risk plac- 
ing their gifts in the hands of their church treasurers and 
prefer to send them direct to the treasurers of the boards. 

Accordingly a man whose success as a financial leader is 
nothing less than phenomenal writes: ‘‘I think you would 
make a strong suggestion if you urged that an accredited 
auditor, outside of the church membership, should audit the 
books. Insmaller communities all the churches might unite 
in calling such an auditor from a neighboring city. 

And a man of great affairs, who is as noted for his interest 
in religious matters as in his business leadership, writes: 
‘“To my mind the selection of the proper man for treasurer- 
ship is the solution of the problem. In the local church to 
which I belong for some years we had trouble in securing a 
sufficient amount of money to cover our yearly budget. 
However, some two years ago we selected a certain gentle- 
man for our treasurer. Since that time we have been able to 
meet Our expenses monthly and without annoyance.” 

With the pastors and treasurers the official boards come 
in for blame. We quote a number: 

‘| have often been amazed that men who are rated from 
the standpoint of efficiency in connection with their own 
business interests do not seem to put similar methods into 
the management of the church. Their sense of responsibility 
is apparently diluted when they come into combination with 
other officers.” 

“The official boards do not seem to realize the necessity 
of giving the office of the church the same thought and atten- 
tion that they would to their ordinary business. The finances 
of the church are too often left to take care of themselves 
and no definite plan is followed.” 

‘Even the captains of industry, who understand the finan- 
cial game thoroughly, are very lax when it comes to this part 
of the King’s business.” 

“They have too many other interests and give insufficient 
attention to these matters.” 

“They do their work in such a half-hearted way as to 
bring no good results.” 

‘It is not that they do not know, but that they have 
never counted it as a part of their lives.”’ 

“They have very big ideas in their own business, but 
when they begin tothink church their ideas begin tocontract.”’ 

This last speaker, who is a layman, has undoubtedly 
located one of the weak points in the financial policy of many 
congregations. 


NFORTUNATELY it is a lamentable truth that many 
church officers lack vision. They fail to appreciate their 
responsibilities, to magnify their office and dignify the cause 

The fact is that few men seem to realize that running the 
finances of the church is a man’s job; that the ‘‘ King’s busi- 
ness”’ isa ‘‘ big business’’—the biggest business there is; and 
that the best that is in them is none too good for this task. 

From the standpoint of capital invested, territory covered, 
numbers enlisted, influence exerted, value of products, or 
from any other point of view you wish to take—the Church 
of Christ is the biggest business on earth and should be the 
best managed. 

As a Christian business man of great efficiency has stated: 
“The church should stand foursquare to the world, paying 
its current expenses and other obligations promptly, furnish- 
ing an example to the community and reaching out with its 
gifts to the ends of the earth.” 


OW 
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AM, I imagine, rather a typical example of the man who 

stays away from church. And it was neither the automo- 

bile nor the Sunday newspaper that kept me away from 
church. I stayed away from church because I was under the 
impression that church had nothing of particular interest 
for me. 

“Church?” I used to ask myself. ‘‘Church? Why, there’s 
nothing in any church for me. J don’t believe that Jonah 
was swallowed by a whale. Jama law-abiding, moral sort of 
citizen. J’ll go to heaven, all right, if to get there I don’t 
have to be any better than most of these church workers. No 
preacher can tell me anything that I can’t obtain to better 
advantage in a book, a magazine or a newspaper.” 

And so I never went. 

Then, one Saturday night, about eight weeks ago, I was 
doddling over my evening paper when I chanced to see in the 
church notices that one of the local ministers was to speak 
the following morning upon a subject in which I was deeply 
interested. My wife was amazed at my declaration that I was 
going to church. She was pleased, too, for after she was 
married to me she had got out of the c hure hgoing habit. 

How | puttered that Sund: iy morning! I fixed the furnace 
four times. I did all the odd jobs that I could find to waste 


bad 


The men who conduct its allairs should all be known for 
their integrity, vision and courage. 

Now how can this be brought about? What plan is there 
to wake the people up? 

Ifa church isto be inspired to doits best financially and to 
get the most spiritually from what it does, several things 
are needed: 


IRST, the leaders must doa great deal of their work upon 

their knees. And they must “also get the people to pray. 
Nothing will so spiritualize the business side of the church as 
prayer, Or more surely solve its financial problems. 

We know of one church that was depressed over the diffi- 
culty it was finding in meeting its current expenses and the 
interest on its bonded indebtedness. After a week of prayer it 
abolished pew rents, inaugurated a system of support through 
voluntary offerings, paid up the interest, took up the bonds, 
closed out all debts and began an era of prosperity which is 
still continuing after eighteen yearsanda change of pastors. 

No crowd of men, however brilliant, can run ras business 
of a church successfully who do not know how to pray. And 
no plan of church finance will prove a good one which does 
not give a large place to prayer. 

Second, the people must be constantly instructed in what 
the Bible teaches concerning stewardship and the duty and 
benefits of proportionate giving. 

It is important that they understand that giving is not a 
luxury reserved for the rich, but a privilege in which all are 
to share; that giving is an act of worship, and that this form 
of worship is indispensable to spiritual health and power, a 
condition of benefits which none can afford to lose and of 
which none should be deprived. 

Therefore each one, irrespective of age or financiz il condi- 
tion, should be made to feel that his gift is expected, needed 
and appreciated. 

Instruction concerning the grace of liberality should begin 
with the children, who should be interested in all of the 
causes Of the church and trained in the Sabbath school to 
give to them all. 

Furthermore, as luxurious living does not comport with 
liberal giving, this instruction should undertake to assist the 
families in organizing their home life and administering their 
incomes so that they may be able to set aside to the service of 
God sucha proportion as is meet. 

Third, a clear-cut, comprehensive and scriptural plan 
should be w rought out and when adopted it should be worked, 

This plan should include the personal approach of all the 
members, old and young, rich and poor, by proper parties at 
the beginning of thechurch year for the purpose of informing 
them of the needs and of learning what they desire to give. 

When thus approached at the beginning for a pledge, 
instead of at the end fora deficit, the people, as one has sug- 
gested, can relate their gifts to their entire income instead of 
to what is left after the year’s expenses have been met. 

The plan should likewise provide for weekly offerings and 
a means of keeping track of pledges made and gifts received. 

Fourth, the officers should keep in mind that the church is 
an institution whose very life depends upon its losing itself 
in service for others. They should therefore fixa goal for 
their people’s liberality commensurate with the scriptural 
program and their own full ability, 

No greater blunder can be made than to imagine a people 
will hac: helped by making things too easy forthem. Instead, 
true men are stimulated by hard tasks, 

It is only when men catch a world vision and are chal- 
lenged by big things that their imagination is fired, the heroic 
appealed to, their enthusiasm aroused and their full energy 
enlisted. 

Fifth, the people should be taken into confidence and kept 
thoroughly informed about the status of their own church 
affairs and the causes they support. 

All funds received and all disbursements macie should be 
reported and quarterly statements sent to each contributor 
as areminder and an indication of the standing of his account. 

Sixth, by conscientiousness and attention to their duties 
the officers must satisfy the people that the business of the 
church is being conducted with intelligence and efficiency, so 
that they may feel safe in reposing confidence in their leader- 
ship. 

Seventh, the officers should be leaders in reality and not 
merely in name, and by their inspiring example, vision, Zeal 
and liberal giving they should encourage t he people to follow 
them. 


S THERE any plan which, avoiding the dangers indicated, 
embraces the points which are regarded as essential? 

It is claimed that there is, and moreover that this plan has 
proved satisfactory after having been givena thorough test 
through a number of years in thousands of different sorts of 
congre gations, 

The immense tasks which the church had to face, as she 
became more seriously concerned about world conquest and 
aroused to the urgency of her Lord’s program, forced her 
leaders to deal with the question of the financial manage- 
ment of the individual church in order to make achievement 
for the whole church possible. 


Ci ainne 


»ened After | Went: 


time on. The more’ my wife protested that the clock was 
moving around to hé ilf-past ten the slower I was. “We'll 
be late!” she said over and over again, 

I knew we'd be late. It was my intention exactly. I fig- 
ured there'd be fully halfan hour of hymn singing and pra ying 
preliminary to the sermon; and the sermon was the only 
thing I wanted tohear! 

Impolitely ignoring the usher, 1] sneaked intoa back seat 
with my wife at my side just as the minister was beginning 
his Sunday morning sermon, While he read his text I counted 
the congregation. 

There were sixty-three persons in the church, counting 
the minister, the organist and the two singers. Yet the 
church, from the outside, is one of the largest in my city of 
45,000 population. It isce ntrally located, directly across the 
street from the City Hall. 

“Thunder!” I thought. “This must be a remarkable 
preacher—nothing! If his drawing power is fifty-mine ona 
bright Sunday morning I’ve tossed a perfectly good hour to 
the winds.”’ 

And then I got the surprise of my life. The minister wasa 
real one, a corker, a dandy! He jumped into his subject in 
the most masterful way. He knew all about it, and he knew 
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Their extremity became their opportunity. As they sur- 
veyed the field they saw, as one has put it, that “chaos was 
the plan.”” It was necessary that some means be found of 
securing uniformity of effort —that some plan be formulated 
which could be recommended as a standard. 

Despite the greater or less failures of most there were some 
churches in all of the different communions which were well 
led, whose finances had been for long well organized and 
whose growth in Christian munificence was notable. 

A study was made of such churches and of conditions in 
general, in an effort to avoid mistakes and, by a comparison 
of methods, to secure a flexible system of finance which 
would combine the best features of the most effective plans 
and prove adaptable to the varying needs of every kind of 
congregation. As a result of these years of exploration pur- 
sued by pioneers from all divisions of the church we have 
the cheering announcement that they have at last arrived 
and are ready to show us the way. Some ten or more of 
the principal American denominations have adopted this 
standard plan. 

From the annual reports which the various denominations 
have made, we quote from only two, as representative: 

First. The Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, in its printed announcement for 1915, reports “‘a 
quarter of a million dollars increase” and that ‘‘ every board 
shares in the advances. Besides all this, there have been 
great gains for local church support.”’ 

A representative for their “joint executive committees” 
writing under recent date says: ‘‘You may be interested to 
know that in the contributions to our nine boards from 
churches alone during the year 1914-1915, we are some 
$244,000 in advance of those from the same sources a year 
ago in spite of a vigorous effort made to raise the deficits of 
our boards of home and foreign missions. The board treas- 
urers are inclined to credit a large part of this increase to the 
Every Member Canvass, though there has been less than two 
years of denominational effort to have the canvass intro- 
duced into all our churches.”’ 


ECOND. The Methodist Episcopal Church reports, 
March 17, 1915: ‘‘ In view of the close financial condi- 
tions in the country at large, it will be welcome news to 
Methodists everywhere that thus far we not only have not 
been compelled to cut in the work of the connectional causes, 
but have had substantial increases in receipts. 

‘The offerings last year were greater than ever in the his- 
tory of the church. The Board of Foreign Missions shows 
more than one hundred thousand dollars increase,” 

The question is asked: ‘* What has s Sav ed the day?” It is 
answered: ‘ Illumination and efficiency,” 

“Itis the Every Member Canvass that, in large measure, 
deserves the medal.” 

“Inthe districts in which the Every Member Canvass has 
been really worked the giving has been ste idy, persistent, in 
spite of every obstacle.” 

‘‘What is most needed in Methodism is a church con- 
science relative to personal and individual responsibility in 
Christian stewardship.” 

‘* The Every Member Canvass persistently carried out will 
bring about this church conscience sooner than any other 
means,” 

As the Michigan Christian Advocate recently said of their 
approved financial policy: 

‘The plan has now been before the church long enough 
for everybody to know its merits. It has been adopted by 
the General Conference. It is business sagatity applied to 
church needs. It proposes to make religious finance a strik- 
ing proof of the ‘square deal’ among churchmen. We cannot 
understand how any member who understands the principles 
involved can fail to render quick, constant and strong sup- 
port. It isthe plan which, when thoroughly operated, spells 
success for churches in all money matters.” 


EVER in the history of the church has there been such 
remarkable agreement asto methods or such intelligent, 
concerted, thoroughgoing and persistent efforts made by so 
large and’so able a force, representing well-nigh all commiun- 
ions, to Organize the finances of their churches and to bring 
themup tothe highest possible standard of business efficiency. 
Special committees appointed by denominations have 
made both joint and separate surveys, have issued reports 
and presented recommendations. 

Church courts have enacted laws, and have detailed picked 
men whose help may be had for the asking and who are thor- 
oughly qualified to assist any congregation which wishes to 
put its finances upon a better business basis. 

Conference teams, Composed of secretaries, pastors and 
leading laymen, have covered the continent with institutes. 

Tons of special literature have been prepared and freely 
distributed. 

Every known means has been employed to promote such 
a campaign of education and inspiration as will leave no 
hamlet unreached or church unhelped. 

Therefore it would seem that, ina day like this, a church 
or a church official who does not know or will not try the 
better way is without excuse. 





how to tell what he knew. I doubled what was to have been 
my contribution to the plate —— 

And I went with my wife the following Sunday ! 

[I received another surprise the second Sunday. Four or 
five persons came up after the services were over and intro- 
duced themselves to us, We had lived in the town only a 
year or so, andi it pleased us both mightily to have strangers 
act “folksy,” "even though both of us had spent most of our 
lives in much larger cities where neighborliness is considered 
neither good form nor good judgment. 

We humans all have one characteristic: when we find 
something we like, whether it's a brand of tobacco or a new 
school of art, we have a desire to make other folks try it. | 
began to feel that way about thischurch. I happened to be 
in an unusually good position to tell other folks about it, 
because I am on the staff of a local newspaper, in the adver- 
tising de partment. 

The minister, these two Sundays, had been discussing a 
live subject from an angle that I was sure would interest the 
city editor. I was right. It interested him to the extent of 
two columns, starting on page one, And on the third Sunday 
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VERY year, w hen the burning heat of the 
| summer is upon us, certain of the New 
York illustrated weeklies run a certain 
little series of pictures about the big city 
pictures of the ‘Lower East Side.’’ And 
many and many a woman, who will never 
see New York, knows these pictures well; 
and stops short, when the season brings 
them about again, with a sudden pang at 
her heart. Standing in the vine-shadowed 
door way of her pretty suburban home or sitting under the 
evening lamp on some breezy Western farm, she studies 
them sadly. 

“Oh, the poor things!’’ says the more fortunate woman 
pitifully. ‘‘It does seem too horrible! It seems too awful 
for us to be going in swimming, and having peach ice cream 
for dinner, with so much misery in the world!”’ 

And, like most of us, she could spare a little money, and 
would be so glad to spare it, if she only knew quite what to 
do with it. But she doesn’t know, and can only go on as 
before, giving a little shiver when anyone speaks of New 
York. One wonders if a saunter through New York’s most 
crowded and reputedly most poverty-stricken region would 
not surprise these good and generous-hearted women im- 
mensely. One wonders if it would surprise them to know 
that probably every young woman in the Lower East Side 
spends a larger proportion of her income for useless adorn- 
ments than does the richest woman in their own particular 
town. Pitiful indeed as are the conditions there, and 
lamentable indeed as is the situation arising from the igno- 
rance of its residents, poverty is not the trouble of the Lower 
East Side, nor will mere money ever help it. 


WE WENT to the Lower East Side first on a certain un- 
yearably hot evening in July, about five years ago. I 
wonder if any mere words can convey a first impression of the 
section. Here were so many brightly lighted city blocks, a 
dozen, or twenty, or more, sweltering under a close, hot 
summer sky. All windows were open and streaming light, 
all doorways were open and almost all were occupied by three 
or more persons sitting along the sills, all steps and fire 
escapes were hung with unsavory bedding, and in the base- 
ment of almost every house was a small shop. 

\bout the entrances to these shops were tables, barrels 
ind boxes containing merchandise for sale, and aligned in 

double row at the curb were pushcarts, so tightly packed 
that no one of them could move until the others moved. In 
the narrow street beyond a thin stream of cars and traffic 
moved unevenly, and on both sides of the street the side- 
walks were packe d with men and women and children. 

““Packed’’ is the accurate term. The crowd was as 
closely wedged as is a crowd pouring out of a church 
or theater. Laughing, gesticulating, chattering in all the 
tongues of Europe, they surged along under the lights, going 
up and down or cutting through and across each other’s 
paths. Stout, sleek- headed women and slim girls, thin, 
alert children and black-eyed men of all ages were there, and 
everyone,from the mumbling, blinking old women in the door- 
ways to the youngest baby in his mother’s arms, was eating. 

“Poor things!’’ ejaculates the kind-hearted Western 
woman again; ‘‘their only supper, probably !”’ 

But no—because the hour was nine o'clock; and, if it be 
served from any casual pushcart, no working man or woman 
need wait until that hour to dine. No, this was just so 
much added to the sum total of the 
day's eating. This eating was be- 
cause the food looked tempting, and 
was to be had in various forms for 
onlyacent ortwo. They were eating 
bread in the form of sweet biscuits 
and pretzels; pears, peaches and ba- 
nanasat acent apiece; watermelon; 
sausages, ice-cream cones and bricks, 
candy and gum, bars of chocolate, 
coconut cookies, hot fried soft-shell 
crabs, hot fried fish, pop corn and 
peanuts, crisps and chestnuts, soda 
water, large pickles out of tubs of 
muddy water, and corn hot on the 
cob. 

Two-thirds of the pushcarts were 
filled with cooked food, but some had 
other things—lace on green cards, 
straw hats, jewelry, neckwear and 
combs, buttons, toys, stockings, and 
vegetables that were considerably 
wilted after the long summer day. 

One cart in ten displayed false 
hair for sale, for it was the day of 
masses and tiers of curls, and almost 
every woman in the street wor 
curls on this hot night, no mattet 
how casual her costume might ot her- 
wise be. Several of the basement 
stores also sold hair, and a great 
many sold willow plumes. 


CONSTANTS the joyous bargaining went on—wall 
papers, suits of clothes, kitchen ware and wedding rings 
were all bought at that hour of night; pennies that might have 
kept want and cold away for all the long winter danced 
and jingled constantly between hand and hand. Moving- 
picture theaters here and there were doing a good business, 
and the saloon doors were swinging constantly in the interest 
of a brisk trade. 

And among all the hundreds of women and girls we saw 
that night there was not one who did not display either 
cheap silk stocking, a modish suéde or kid shoe, a modern 
cut of skirt and shirt waist, and the very latest whim of 
fashion asto belt, collar, cuff buttons, “beauty pins,” bangles, 
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hair combs, wrist bags, hairpins, hatpinsor finger rings. Some 

of the girls had all these things—every girl had some of 

er *m. And it was evident that every girl knew the use 
sf powder, paint and lip red too. 


OW, if you hz uppen to be a descendant of one of our real 
hi “first families’’—if the gracious women of Colonial 
times were your torhears —perhaps you are fortunate 
enough to have up in the attic a yellowed old account book, 
dated late in the eighteenth, or early in the nineteenth, 
century. Turn the pages some day, and see what your won- 
derful great-great-grandmother spent her money for. Or 
take your grandmother’s account book, and read the staid 
list: ‘‘Sugar, soap, flour, salt, cracked wheat.”’ 

When your grandfather brought her a carved ivory comb 
from China it was a treasure. She did not toss it aside for 
an imitation coral comb the next week and a rhinestone 
comb the week after that. She wore it proudly all her days. 
She did not send a school child scampering out of the house 
to a delicatessen store ten minutes 
before lunchtime, to buy fresh bread 
and cheap sausage and doughnuts 
for the meal. Her beautiful home 
may be a landmark still, her horses, 
her roses, her needlework may have 
been the pride of the county, and 
her beautiful face may have been 
immortalized by Copley or Stuart, 
but she was not too proud to give 
her children rice and milk, or.hasty 
pudding and apples, for their sup- 
per, and she cut Jim’s suits from 
his father’s, and made her own olcL 
dresses into school suits for Mary. 

There is no making-over of clothes 
in the Lower East Side, no darning 
there is very little washing indeed. 
Shoddy garments grow dirty, cheap 
buttons split and fall off, the whole 
thing is flung aside, and some new 
imsy novelty takes its place. The 
girls all work at the making of new 
and unnecessary things, or they go 
into shops and se them. Their 
mothers and fathers are usually 
ISuropean peasants, too much be- 
wildered themselves by the new 
order of things to be able to guide 
any steps but their own. 

All day long the girls see women 
us American women, who really 
want to help them if we only knew 
how—buying and buying and buying things we do not 
want or need, things just as ugly and just as useless as 
those that strew the Lower East Side. They watch our 
senseless rivalry of each other—and they go home and do as 
we do. 

Suffering here? Of course there is. When did intemper- 
ance and waste and shiftless spending and utter ignorance 
ever breed anything but trouble? Where women are idle and 
men drink, where beds go unmade and dishes unwashed, 
where children are unwisely fed and sanitation is ignored, 
what else may we expect? The charities stand guard —there 
is ice, there is pure milk, there are doctors ready—but the 
charities know that it is like trying to stop a tlood with 
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sponges. Some day we shall find in our American ideals of 
living the cause of the flood, and stop it at its source. 

The old, old men and women in the ‘‘Lower East Side”’ 
look on wistfully and sadly. They do not know why they 
changed the austere and bracing air of their own mountain 
tops for this strange place of hurry and discomfort. They 
came off the big ships, looking for fields and forests—where 
they might plant potatoes, and watch the geese, and bring 
home branches of deadwood for the cottage fire. But none 
of these things are here. The good potatoes and the cheeses 
and the buttermilk are no longer to be had, nor the thick 
wool and the sturdy homespun. 

‘Move themall to the country? Oh, once they have live d 
in the city you couldn’t get them to mov e—not at your life ! 
said Mrs. Bicker to me. Mrs. Bocker is a sprightly little 
Scandinavian woman who has lived fifteen years in this 
country, two in New York, thirteen on a small New Jersey 
farm. She speaks a free and delightful American, except 
when she essays slang—she is never sure of her slang. 

“No, I got my kits out of town while yet they were 
babies,” she went on, “although pop” (‘‘pop” is Mr. 
Bécker)—“ pop would be rich by now if we had kept our little 
store in Hester Street. Well —— Mrs. Bécker’s eves left 
the shining milk tin she was scouring, and ranged placidly 
over her little acreage: cornfield and fruit trees, chicken run 
and pig yard. “We are rich enough,’’she smiled. ‘‘ My girls 
are in the high, and my boy has good friends, country boys 
like Conrad himself. Better so. They cook, they scrub for 
me, they milk the cow and feed the horse, and it keeps out 
the nonsense. But New York !’’—she flunga — gesture 
toward it—‘‘no, I don’t take them there. We had a good 
business, too,’ she went on, ‘‘and I kept my rooms clean. 
But I saw the others—and how the money went. And we 


'? 


came away ! 


RS. BOCKER set her pan in a row with others, in the 
bright sunshine. Her three blond children came in the 
gate, smiling, their books under their arms. 

“*So!’’ she said with a mother’s welcoming smile. “‘ You 
get home, eh? Now, Freda, you and Anna put on your work 
dresses—and, while Anna brings the butter, you take in my 
clothes and sprinkle them for me! And, Conrad, you must 
change too—pop wants you in the barn.” 

** Anna is mamma’s baby,”’ said Freda to me with a smile 
of rich indul; gence. 
in the sun!” 

“But mine takes longer!’’ Anna added, smiling too. 

‘Apple, mom?”’ the boy asked. 

‘Yes, you may have apples. But be quick, your father 
needs you.” 

The three went upstairs, and Mrs. Bicker, sweeping an 
immaculate side porch as only a European can sweep, said to 
me, with a sudden dimple in her hard red cheeks, that wert 
as firm as apples themselves: 

‘When my Conrad is President, do you see? I will not 
have those great ships bring all the people New York. 
They shall go to some country place, where all is simple, and 
there they shall be divided and fitted each one to his place 
and the girls shall be shown simple and good clothes, and 
strong shoes, and there shall be no cheating and no waste. 
So we shall have good citizens.” 

‘l can only devoutly hope that Conrad will soon begin 
his political career, Mrs. Bocker,”” said 


‘“‘Anna gets the cool cellar, and I work 


NOTE Another story in this series of little tales of al 
early number of the Home JourRNAL, 
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The Mystery of a Box of Death That Came From Syria to Brooklyn 


By Donn Byrne: Author of “Devised and Bequeathed,” Etc. 
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I1l1—The Chapter of the Son of Levi 
I 


HE Rabbi Stephen Bogorza was a spare 
| pillar of a man, with the ramrod back 
| ofa soldier and the face of a great noble, 
4 || a great hawk’s nose and a brown, lumi- 
| nous eye. You saw him passing along 
| Fifth Av enue with slow majesty, and, 
| if it weren’t for the black, severe cleri- 
cal garments, you might have seen in 
| him ‘the old age of a field marshal. You 
approached nearer so as to drink in the 
| | high feudal look on his features, and you 
A surprise, as if a famous jewel 
had been uncased before you. There was no high feudal look 
there. The eyes had no haughtiness. His whole expression 
was a mixture of kindness and wisdom and experience. The 
mystery was there—the mystery of a problem solved. 

Master, connoisseur of religions, was sitting at his desk in 
the ‘Brooklyn Guardian” when a photograph of the old 
rabbi was sent up to accompany a story on the Zionist move- 
ment. The head copy reader scanned every feature with his 
cold, man-of-the-world’s eyes. ‘‘I’m going to hear this man 
preach,”’ he resolved. 

It was with a feeling of awe that he marched up the steps 
of the weather-beaten, Oriental-looking synagogue on Fifth 
Avenue. It was like stepping back two thousand years. 
He crept through the dimly lighted temple and slid into a 
seat furtively. He saw the great, kindly features in the half 
gloom, somehow luminousas thougha halo 
were aboutthem. He saw the well-shaped 
nobleman’s hand open a little book of gold 
and green. He heard the rabbi’s voice 
like the tones of an antique violin. 














“For the good are always the merry, 
Save by an evil chance 





it quoted. A little smile hovered about 
hiseyes. ‘‘A text from an Irish poet.” 

Master leaned back with a queer ex- 
panding sensation about his heart, as if 
tight wrappings were dropping away. He 
had been right. This man would enter into 
no dry, Talmudic dissertation, but he 
would translate life as he saw it through 
those clear eyes of his. There were no 
religious differences discussed; no propa- 
ganda unfolded—nothing but a clean, 
broad outlook on the world that hacked 
scales from the newspaper man’s cynical 
eyes. 


MONG the things that Master was con- 

noisseur of human nature ranked high, 

and he set out to meet and to know the 

rabbi. The old man greeted him with a 
kindly smile. 

“T am always happy to know young 
men,” he said, ‘“‘for young men are the 
engine of the world.” 

A queer friendship sprang up between 
these two. The old rabbi looked beneath 
Master’s carefully tailored and correctly 
bored exterior and founda genuine, pulsat- 
ing humanism, and he liked his keen brain 
and his choice scholarship. And Master 
tried to plumb the cleric’s eyes for that 
philosophy of life that Life was still with- 
holding from himself. They talked of 
science and of dogma, of books and of fash- 
ions, and of the hotchpotch of America. 
And one evening the rabbi told Master 
what he had been waiting months to hear— 
the rabbi’s life. 

He told of his birth in Toledo, of his 
studies under Rabbi Ben Israel of Sara- 
gossa; of his young, dark-eyed Spanish 
wife, whom he had hardly known before 
she died. He told Master how, distraught 
with misery and living only to die, he had 
gone through the world preaching to the 
scattered Jewries. He described to the 
copy reader a geographical romance that made tales of old- 
time travelers seem drab and gray. He described his journey 
through the ghettos of America. 

And then his eyes would light up and his voice boom as 
he told of the dream of his life, of how one day Zion would 
reassemble on the green hills of Palestine, and how no longer 
would the elders beat their heads against the Temple wall. 
The mighty edifice of Solomon would rise again in all its 
glory and majesty. 


“N! )T in my days or in yours,” he would say, “nor in the 
1N days of any man who lives now. Not until the black 
horses and the red horses, and the horses that are white, 
and dappled, and gray shall quiet His spirit in the ends of 
the eartn. 

At times, too, Master would please him by drawing out 
his knowledge of Jewish genealogy. He would trace his own 
descent through innumerable and complicated generations to 
the Levites who marched in the van of the Israelites, the sol- 
dier priests who carried the Holy of Holies on slim acacia rods. 

And it all produced a vague unrest in Master’s heart and 
mind. He had considered himself a shrewd citizen of the 
world before he had met this modern prophet of an antique 
faith. He felt now that he was a babe in arms, he felt his 
cynicism to be the pulings of a schoolboy, and that life would 
forever remain a riddle to him. The old rabbi saw the 
thought passing through his head. He laid a kindly hand on 
the newspaper man’s shoulder. 

“You are thirty- five years of age,’’ he said, ‘‘and you have 
fifteen years’ experience. I am eighty, and I have sixty. 
When you are as old as I am, my son, you will be as tolerant, 
and as kindly, and as happy as I.” 


They stood together in Van Brunt’s store in a nervous 
group of three—Rita Allen, Van Brunt and Master. Out- 
side, Fulton Street droned by like a faint spinning wheel. 
An elevated train came around the bend in a metallic purr 
that rose unexpectedly to an ear-splitting shriek. Some- 
where down the harbor a vessel hooted impatiently. Master 
fiddled at his watch. 

“* Doctor Bogorza will be here any minute now,” he said. 
He hesitated. ‘I suppose I'd better tell you what you’ve 
got in that case.’ 

He glanced around the store with a face that seemed to 
have paled suddenly. The antique store had taken on unac- 
countably the appearance and spirit of a sanctuary. The 
swords and pikes and armor showed dully like trophies of 
war. The plates and lamps and great cloisonné jars and 
jeweled necklaces resembled spoil from a punished country. 
The gods that had adorned temples in China and Tibet and 
Turkestan were vassals doing homage toa mighty conqueror. 
Master hesitated. 

“The Ark of the Covenant ts there,’’ he said. 


E LOOKEDat them fearfully, as if the words should have 
drawn forth an unbelieving laugh from each of them. 
Their expressions never changed. It seemed as if the atmos- 
phere about them had permeated their minds so that no 
statement he could make would astonish them. 
“Don’t you understand?’’ His voice trembled. ‘The 
Ark of the Covenant—the trysting place of God with Israel.” 
With a quick gesture Rita Allen raised her hand to her 
bosom. Color ebbed from her face in little receding throbs. 





“*For | Will be Unto Her a Wall of Fire Round About, and Will be the Glory in the Midst of Her’” 


Van Brunt ran his fingers through his great golden beard. 
“So that was what killed Ali Faldallah,’”’ he said. His voice 
was low and hesitating. 

“That was what killed Ali Faldallah,’’ Master nodded 
nervously. ‘‘Don’t you remember how Uzzah, the son of 
Abinadab, died by the Ark when he put forth his hand to it ? 
And the fifty thousand and three score and ten men of Beth- 
shemesh who were smitten with slaughter because they had 
looked into the Ark? None but the Levites could touch it.” 
His voice dropped to a scared whisper. ‘‘That was what 
would have killed you.” 

There was a gulping sob from Rita Allen. She turned 
aside. ‘‘ What is it, Rita?’’ The antiquary took a quick step 
forward. Her hand pressed her heart closer. ‘It’s so big,”’ 
she gasped; ‘‘so big that it hurts.” 

A long silence fell between them. They looked at one 
another, ashamedly, inquiringly, like people awaiting news 
of life and death. 


AN BRUNT’S voice broke the silence with a sense of 
shock. ‘‘How did you know?”’ he asked. 

“You remember the inscriptions on the panels of the 
bronze box? ‘It was in Jerusalem and it went to Babylon, 
and from Babylon it went among the barbarians. It came 
to Mecca, and in Mecca it rests.’ That and Faldallah’s 
death—that death like falling asleep—gave me the idea.” 
Master spoke lightly, like a man trying to bridge over a 
trying gap. The undercurrent of nervousness that he was 
suffering crept through his tones like a minor chord. 

“You know there was always a mystery as to what 
became of it. Some of the Rabbinical writers said it was 
carried off to Egypt, and there is a legend that it is buried 


CHAM DE RS 


on a hillside in Palestine with the prophet Jeremiah guarding 
it, and that on an appointed day the hill shall burst open and 
Jeremiah shall walk out carrying it. 

“The historians say it was carried to Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s mercenaries with the othes spoils of the Tem- 
ple, and that when Babylon was sacked under Sardanapalus 
the northern tribes discovered it and brought it into Turke- 
stan. You know the Kaaba in Mecca?” 

He turned to Van Brunt. Van Brunt nodded. 


OSLEMS claim it is in a vault there—that the true 

believers discovered it and brought it tothe Holy City. 
I’ve got an idea, Rita,” he said, “that some of your African 
friends got it from the Kaaba when the Mahdi preached the 
holy war. But Africa soon became afraid of it. You remem- 
ber telling me of something that had been set on a canoe on 
the Nile, and that no one heard of it since? It was found and 
passed on, I think, until the Greek captain brought it from 
Alexandretta to New York. And then Tumil got it, and 
then you, Jan.” 

He stopped and looked out to the street expectantly. 
“And the third thing I knew it by,’ he said slowly, ‘was 
the Shekinah.” 

““The Shekinah?’’ Van Brunt queried. 

“*The glory of the Lord,’’’ Master whispered solemnly. 
“The slim, thin pillar of vapor that shone outside, and the 
little trail of fire last night. ‘For the cloud was on the taber- 
nacle by day, and fire was on it by night.’”’ 

A little sobbing cry came from Rita Allen’s throat. She 
stood erect; and, from where Master was, he could see that 
her face was blanched and that her eyes 
were dry. 

The antiquary looked at her with an 
expression of dismay, of pained wonder, of 
understanding. 

The copy reader nodded at her sympa- 
thetically. ‘I know, honey,” he said. ‘‘I 
feel like that myself.” 

They fell silent again. Life, it seemed 
to all of them, was an eternity of waiting, 
made up of spurts of conversation, and of 
silent lulls, like the dots and dashes of a 
wireless code. 

Rita Allen turned to Master. “I won- 
der what it is like,”’ she said. 

“We shall know what it is like very 
soon,” he replied. 

“The rabbi is going to open it,” Van 
Brunt said in a queer, strained voice. He 
seemed to be repeating a fact. to himself 
in which he knew he could never believe. 

“‘He is going to open it,’’ Master nod- 
ded. ‘‘He is the only one who can open 
it—the son of Levi.” 

Rita Allen looked from the one to the 
other with her strained, blanched face 
and her brown dabs of eyes. “What is 
going to happen?”’ she murmured. "Oh; 
what is going to happen!’ 

The copy reader regarded her with eyes 
as fearful as her own. God knows,”’ he 
said solemnly. ‘‘Only God knows.” 

Silence fell again, and they stood like 
three tragic figures of stone. Master 
noticed, unconsciously, Rita Allen move 
closer to Van Brunt until her shoulder 
touched his arm. He saw Van Brunt lean 
toward her like a mighty protecting force. 
They waited. They saw men and women 
pass the window, and they gazed at them 
wonderingly, as if they were grotesque, 
insensate animals milling in an inclosure. 
The clatter of the streets cameto them 
like the din and bustle of another star. 


HE great dove-colored limousine slid 
up the pavement and stopped noise- 
lessly, like some winged vehicle of an in- 
ventor’s dream, and the old rabbi entered 
the store. And as he came the frozen 
hearts of the three who were waiting began 
beating again. Before, it had been like a 
deathbed vigil, with the hope of a famous surgeon’s arriving, 
who might or who might not possess the power to help them. 
But as soon as they caught sight of him their doubts fled. A 
great beauty seemed to irradiate from the old cleric’s head. 
A wistfulness showed dimly in his eyes. He acknowledged 
the hurried introduction to Rita Allen and the antiquary with 
a silent bow, and he turned to Master questioningly. 
“It’s back here,” said the copy reader; and he led the way. 
They went behind the screen, and the vision of the great 
bronze box rose to meet them. On its stout table it stood 
square and massive like an old treasure chest, and the morn- 
ing sun crept through the windows and bathed it in iridescent 
glory. To Rita Allen and Van Brunt and Master it still 
stood majestic as ever, but the sense of terror it evoked had 
disappeared in the presence of the old Levite. Beneath the 
power of it they recognized the dominant notes of beauty 
and sanctity. 
The rabbi stepped forward, and his silver head bent. He 
stopped and words crept through his lips in a faint croon: 
““*Tord, remember David, and all his afflictions: 
How he sware unto the Lord, and vowed unto the mighty 
God of Jacob; 
“**Surely I will not come into the tabernacle of my house, 
nor go up into my bed; 
““*T will not give sleep to mine eyes, or slumber to mine 
eyelids, 
‘“*Until I find out a place for the Lord, an habitation for 
the mighty God of Jacob . . 
And Rita Allen, as she stood there, seemed to feel herself 
leave her body, and to traverse space and time in one swift 


see 
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GERALDINE FARRAR'S OWN STORY OF HER LIFE 








PHOTOGRAPH BY WHITE 


HE air was crisp and cold that ) 

brilliant November morning 

when the Kaiser Wilhelm II | Z 
nosed her way into New York | 
Harbor. How proud and alert I felt S 4 
as I looked up at the mass of tower- Cr 


ing buildings, their pinnacles sharply 
tilted against the dazzling blue of the sky. The 
harbor swarmed with seagoing craft; all was ex- 
citement and interest, particularly so when the 
pila cutter and the mail boat were shortly 
made fast alongside the big liner. The kindly 
purser was soon pouring hundreds of letters and 
telegrams into my eager hands, sweet and welcom- 
ing messages—happy augury! All the world 
seemed to smile on me that day. Not even the 
persistent newspaper reporters could curb my 
enthusiasm or spoil my high spirits. How we 
laughed and chatted, Mr. Conried being an amused 
spectator at my side. 

An avalanche of questions, most all pointedly 
personal, were hurled at me, everybody talking at 
once. The rdle of the modest violet was not to be 
mine, I could see from the outset. . . . Yes, I 
loved Berlin. . . . Yes, I had sung for the 
Emperor. Yes, the Crown Prince and 
the Crown Princess were a charming couple. 

Yes, I hoped to duplicate my European 


successes in my own country. . .. No, I 
was not engaged. . Nor secretly married. 
Whyer . .-. W ell, because I just wasn’t. 


And so on—endlessly, it seemed. Pencils scrib- 
bled unceasingly and cameras clicked at all pos- 
sible angles. I did not care for that, since I wore 
a most fetching little turban and some beautiful 
furs (the pictures wouldn’t be unattractive). 
Before I was hardly settled at my hotel the 
editions of the papers were being sold, and their 
readers learned from the notices, profusely 








Als the “Yoose Girl l Had as Pretty ro ad [elod of Birds as One Could Find 




























Somehow I got home and sobbed 
myself to sleep on my mother’s 
shoulder, utterly worn out by the 
nervous strain and cruel fatigue of 
the previous weeks. 

Ah! Adorable, unforgettable 
blossom of Japan! Thanks to your 
gentle ways, that night I placed my foot on the 
No , rung of the ladder that leads to the firmament 

<S of stars! When I don your silken draperies and 
24 voice your sweet faith in the ‘sinter melodies 
that envelop you, then 





are all eyes dim and 
hearts atune to your eve sympathy! 

‘Butterfly”’ brought me in touch as well with 
that ape master of stagecraft, David Belasco. 
To my great delight he was enthusiastic over my 
portray al of this little heroine who was the child 
of his heart and brain in the drama. 

I may own that every time we meet and he 
says, half laughingly, half quizzically, ‘Well, 
when are you going to forsake opera and come 
into the drama?” I am almost tempted to make 
an experiment of such interest, for the theater has 
always made a strong appe 1 to my dramatic 
instincts. Who knows? Some day may see mea 


candidate for such honors if I take his invitation 
seriously ! 


ry appeal for 





WAS wondering meanw hile just how my artis- 

tic status was going to grow under conditions 
prevailing in our opera house. My repertoire was 
extensive in my contract but limited on the ac- 
tual billboards, owing to a predominance of prima 
donnas. Patience, with a big P, didn’t seem to 
help my ambitions much. 

Finally the company went on the annual spring 
tour, and I have a confused remembrance of much 
trav eling, new audiences and hard work. I loved 








illustrated (the turban really did come out 
well!) that ‘‘ Geraldine Farrar had arrived.” 
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Here is My Father 


And Here, My Mother 











lf Chicago from the first, and its enthusiastic 
|i : support is always reliable, whether I visit 








Dazed and tired by the excitement of 
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WN there in opera or in concert. 





arrival and the thousand-and-one greetings 

of welcoming friends, I could think of but one thing—my 
début. It pursued me by day and haunted my sleepless 
nights. No one can imagine what anguish I endured once | 
was alone, and how difficult it was to discuss the event with 
an airy indifference to outsiders. I told myself there was 
nothing to fear; that my home people would support me as 
had my loyal Berliners. If only the ordeal were over! 

To my disappointment ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet”? had been 
chosen, not only for my début but for the opening perform- 
ance of the season as well. In vain I pleaded that, under 
such a strain, I should acquit myself much better in Eliza- 
beth (‘‘Tannhawser’’), which I had just sung in Berlin and 
Munich with great success. Mr. Conried was obdurate, 
however; he said I must be presented in a spectacular pro- 
duction, and so I had to give in. 


SHALL always remember my first rehearsal in the dimly 

lighted ladies’ parlor. The suave and elegant Pol Plancon 
(the Friar) and my friend, Josephine Jacoby, greeted me, 
and then Rousseliére, of Monte Carlo days, who was making 
his début as well, as my “‘ Romeo.”’ We were both frightfully 
nervous and longed for the day-to be over. 

November 26, 1906, however, did finally arrive. I drove 
to the Opera and slipped into my gown—not the usual con- 
ventional robe of stiff white satin, but a heavenly concoction 
that my clever wizard of a dressmaker had faithfully and 
beautifully modeled after a Botticelli painting. A misty 
veiling of rose delicately traced with silken flowers and 
sprinkled with tiny diamonds sheathed my figure of fortu- 
nate slenderness (thanks be!), while a jeweled fillet of gold 
rested on my own dark hair, and a tiny curling feather wav ed 
alertly on my forehead. And so “‘La Bella Simonetta” came 
to life, along the Capulet halls, transported for the nonce to 
the twentieth century and Broadway. A rain of welcoming 
applause greeted me and told me that so far all was well! 


I cannot remember distinctly all that occurred that auspi- 
Cc ious evening. There seemed to be cartloads of flowers; and 
again and again I smiled out from the great yellow curtains. 


Mr. Conried congratulated me, and the great evening was 
! 
over! 


I was at home. 

Now I was to drag out some uninspiring weeks in such 
operas as “La Damnation de Faust,” ‘‘ Faust” and “‘Juliette,’ 
all of no particular interest to me. 

The real bright spot in the season was the first production 
of ‘Madame Butterfly,” on the eleventh of February, 1907. 
This charming opera was to endear me later to all my audi- 
ences and firmly establish me in the favor of the whole 
country. However, at the time no such encouraging and 
pleasing vision was vouchsafed me. 

I slaved with ardor and pe egg studying Oriental 
characteristics and gestures with a clever little Japanese 
actress, Fu-ji- Ko, and i incorporé ep as much as was possib dle 
of her counsels in my portrayal of the hapless ‘‘ Cio-cio-San.”’ 
Maestros came and went, as did Mr. Ricordi, the publisher, 
and Mr. Puccini. Everybody had a hand in the pie, till ] 
was nearly out of my mind with all the many advisers. But 
I left nothing undone (that I could imagine!) to make my 
role as perfect as possible. Caruso and Scotti had already 
shared with Destinn the success of the London production, 
so it remained for Louise Homer and myself to make the 
most of that charming second act, which is so poignant a 
scene between the two women. 


GREAT triumph for us all was ‘“‘ Madame Butterfly ’"— 

and for me in particular. There were flowers, laurel 
wreaths (one with a darling little flag of Nippon tucked away 
in the green leaves), thanks from author, directors, and soon, 


embraces, applause, excitement—all the usual hubbub of a 
successful premiére. 


During the winter Gailhard had negoti- 

ated and secured my services for a special 

spring season, so that after the Metropolitan season I was to 

realize another cherished ambition and appear in the regular 
repertoire of the Paris Opera. 

With these plans for the spring, Berlin in the autumn and 
New York all winter, I was running perilously near the 
danger line of overwork. My physician advised caution, less 
work and more absolute rest, not to take my career so strenu- 
ously, as even my exuber: int spirits would not indefinitely 
respond to my mad driven energy 

But I could not then call a halt. My star was waxing 
I must goon. I would pay the penalty later—and I did! 


M* PARIS début was effected under difficulties. The 
steamer was de 1 iyed; my trunl nt astray; and, to 
gentle men took the trouble 
to meet me at Cherbourg, to tell me I had a day to arrive in, 
one day to rehearse, and the third day in which to persuade 

La Ville Lumiére”’ of my artistic worth. 
was like a w hip to a racehorse. 
refuse, despite my consternation. 

Fortunately that shrewd dressmaker of mine, with admir- 
able foresight (and second sight as well perh: inal ,» had ‘‘com- 
pleted a whole ‘Juliet’ outfit for immediate use—don’t 
worry,”’ read the telegram. I could have hugged her! 

I hummed a few scales on the dock, and, with a sigh of 
relief that all was in order (for I had constant nightmares 
that I should lose my voice some day unexpectedly), I 
clambered into the overcrowded express and slumbered 
peacefully till our early morning arrival. That day I went 
gayly to the rehearsal, and the following evening (not with- 
out much nervous anguish) was greeted with the greatest 
enthusiasm by a representative audience. 

An interested listener was Gounod’s son, who afterward 
paid me such delicate and charming compliments as made 
my ears burn, 





add to my distress, three polite 


But the occasion 
It never occurred to me to 
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I had become a Parisian personage, and I allowed myself 
to enjoy childishly the adulation and pretty attentions that 
were showered on me. My woman’s vanity was pleased 
enough at the lovely chiffons and bonnets these ingenious 
people of the Rue de la Paix evolved for my special pleasure. 
What with fashionable soirées at which I was petted and 
spoiled, and the parties and teas where my presence seemed 
to evoke whispers of admiration and envy, I might well have 
had my youthful head turned to a dizzy angle. 

But I had my New England ‘ ‘thinking ¢ cap”’ firmly set on 
my shoulders. <A little of this charming frivolity was enough, 
and one fine day I disappeare d—back to the simple life of 
study and quiet with the great Lehmann; and I shed the 
iridescence of my butterfly wings and became, for the nonce, 
a hard-working grub! 

My stay in Paris was memorable to me as well by reason 
of the meeting with Sarah Bernhardt. 

My admiration for this wonderful woman had ever been 
of the most fervent heroine worship, and when Madame 
Grau said ‘Sarah wants to know you; when will you lunch 
with her?’’ I set the following day, for fear she might change 
her mind and I might thereby lose this privilege. 

I see her still, standing slim and white in her long, curling 
draperies at the entrance to her home, her keen eyes appraising 
me, her voice raised in cordial greeting. How we chattered! 
What things she had to say, and with what joy I listened! 

She knew all about “ Juliet’’—much to my surprise—even 
to details, such as dress, innovations in mise en scéne, and 
how I tried to infuse the modern dramatic spirit into the 
measures of the opera. Then the conversation wandered to 
personalities; among the most cherished, our mutual great- 
hearted friend, Coquelin, now alas! gone to his last sleep these 
several years; books, and her obstreperous dogs, most con- 
spicuous by their noisy presence. I was to enjoy her friend- 
ship from that day on. As I write, a recent photograph 
stands before me, bearing a tender inscription. A smile 
plays upon her face, despite her recent tragic affliction. She 
is in truth an element—ageless, fearless, dauntless! 

It was good to be back for a short season in the autumn 
in Berlin, previous to my second departure for New York. 
The demonstration of the loval Berliners at my return was 
beautiful, despite successes elsewhere. I was always to them 
“unsere Farrar.” 


M*. SECOND Metropolitan season opened pleasantly 
with a neat little success in the comparatively small 
réle of ‘‘ Marguerite’’ in ‘‘ Mefistofele,’’ which was produced 
for the benefit of Chaliapine, the great Russian basso. 
Unfortunately, owing to his dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
ment at musical matters in general, nothing would induce 
him to return to America, and we 

thereby lost an artist unique in all 
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With contracts for Berlin, Paris and New York, the old ery 
of “‘overwork’’ was dinned into my ears, but less than ever 
was the moment for immediate rest possible. | was about to 
make a new contract with the Metropolitan under a different 
management, new artistes were engaged who might reasona- 
bly be supposed to share some of the repertoire which I had 
not’yet sung. It behooved me to keep well within the public 
eye and to make my position as advantageous as I could 
under the new régime. 

Not having acquaintance with Mr. Gatti-Casazza, I pre- 
ferred signing my engagement with Mr. Dippel; but all our 
arguments came to naught when he found I was firm in my 
proposals to improve upon the old contract, and I sailed 
away in May with no more definite answer than ‘‘Az revoir 
in Paris’’ to him. 

While singing there at the Opéra Comique, we again went 
over the same ground—futilely; and it was not till the fol- 
lowing July in Berlin that I was able to arrange a several 
years’ engagement which, in the light of the last years, I 
may reasonably conclude has been to nobody’s dissatisfaction. 


UR third Metropolitan season started unhappily. I 

arrived ill and fagged; lamentable altercations took 
place bet ween the new conductor, Mr. Toscanini, and myself, 
each having quite opposite ideas as to the merits of conductor 
and prima donna respectively. The estrangement was com- 
plete after the opening performance of ‘‘Madame But- 
terfly,”” when we both lost our manners and our tempers. 

Outside influences fanned resentment to a white heat, at 
least on my part; I was ina fury. The papers gave space to 
stupid fabrications and stories purporting to emanate from 
those speaking with authority, whose names, however, one 
could never discover. 

Ill in mind and health, I was vexed enough to offer to buy 
my release from such bondage as I now lived in artistically. 
I was far from happy, and when I am not happy I cannot 
sing well. My one idea was to escape from all this turbulence 
and what seemed to me to be a hotbed of intrigue. I was a 
rebel, yes; but I was no dissembler, and I hated to come into 
contact with those in authority under present conditions. 
Every performance was an occasion to dread; things 
looked very dark for my peace of mind. 

Needless to say, I was not granted a release, but must 
struggle on during the closing weeks of the spring. | resigned 
myself to finish the season as best I could, but I was quite 
decided that when the roll call came the following autumn I 
would spend my winter quietly in Berlin. That was all to be 
changed, however, by the very unexpected and friendly over- 
tures which Mr. Toscanini, to my great surprise, made one 
memorable evening of ‘‘ Madame Butterfly’ in Chicago. 








he attempted and unparalleled in \ mmcaaaesac 
some of his typical Russian crea- 
tions, such as ‘* Boris” and ‘“‘Ivan 
the Terrible.”’ 

January, 1908, saw me on my 
native heath in Boston. I sang iH 
four performances in six days | 
*Faust,’’ ‘‘Madame Butterfly,” i|| 
“Elizabeth,” ‘‘ Pagliacci’’—and the 
reception was a tornado of enthu- 
siasm, to which the historic walls of 


the old Boston Theater resounded 
The conservative Hub did not de- 
serve such an appellation in the cas 


of my welcome. I was filled with 
pride and grat itude. | 
My own home town also wanted | 
to share in the festivities; where- 
upon a concert was arranged, and | 
returned to sing in the brick town 
hall that had first sheltered my early | 
efforts. At the close of the program 
I shook hands with every man, | 
woman and child who desired a close 
scrutiny and personal greeting 
and you may be sure I was not al- 
lowed to abandon my place on the 
ige till all had availed themselves 
of this invitation. {| 
The following morning the Mayor 
and several prominent townspeople 
called for me, and we visited 
pupils of my former schools. They 
were all ready, in line, to greet me, | 
flags in their hands. 
When an address was suggested I 
arose with alacrity—and introduced | 
my friend, Kate Douglas Wiggin, as 
speaker. Despite her surprise she 
rose gracefully to the occasion ina 
most flattering little speech, to the 
delight of her youthful hearers. | 
was indeed most fortunate to have 
had a Mistress of Ceremonies of 
such tact and charm. 





| 

| 

N THE mean while Mr. Conried’s 

. failing health was necessitating a | 

change of management, and the 

choice fell upon Mr. Gatti-Casazza, | 

of La Scala, Milan, in conjunction 
with Andreas Dippel, the latter a 
member of our company and very 
popular with New York audiences. 
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\W ROTHER mine, with tilted head 
J And that tantalizing eye 


Tell me what my lover said 
When he passed you by.” 


Passed you by! ‘ 


II 
“Was he sad or was he gay? 


Tell me—since you saw him last— 


Had he anything to say 
When your way he passed?” 


“Way he passed.” 


When two ardent and honest workers are desirous of clim- 


inating misunderstandings it is not difficult to arrive at a 
solution. ‘The various phases of the seething disquiet that 
had prevailed between us were discussed with commendable 
frankness on both sides. I need not add that the result was a 
happy one, and I thereby gained a firm friend and an invalu- 
able ally in my work. 


We sealed our differences in a joint curtain call that same 


evening, before a jammed house that was fully aware of the 
significance of our unusual appearance together, and gave 
way to tumultuous and approving applause. 


It would be difficult to estimate justly the influence Mr. 
Toscanini has had in the musical development of our opera 


house, the artistic direction of which he rightly controls. 


Personally I am, as in the case of Lilli Lehmann, far more 


indebted to him than I can properly place in words, cer- 


tainly more than he, with a morbid dislike for any public 


attention to himself, would perhaps allow me to admit. 


Lehmann—Bernhardt—Tosc anini! These are names to 


conjure with in the career of a Young Rethbe ! 


Events in the operatic aviary were now destined to pro- 


ceed more or less smoothly for me—for a while at least. In 
the spring of 1909 I was urged to give some special per- 
formances of “ 


La Tosca’”’ at the Opéra Comique in Paris, 
with Antonio Scotti in his admirable characterization ot 


Scarpia. The success of the opera was most gratifying, and 


was in nowise overshadowed by the presence of the Metro- 
politan Company, which had come from the United States 
to sing in Paris at the same time. 


HAT same spring, before sailing, Toscanini had asked me 

to sing Puccini’s ‘‘Manon’”’ with the Metropolitan Com- 
pany during its Paris season. But therdle was unfamiliar to 
me,andas I[ had monopolized the more popular Massenet’s 
**Manon,”’ I felt I could not undertake its preparation in six 
days of ocean travel, together with my promised_ perform- 
ances of “Tosca” at another theater. Toscanini quite under- 
stood this, made no further insistence, and the charming 
Lucrezia Bori was introduced to the Parisian public, and 
later came to delight her New York admirers. 

What transpired to offend Puccini I never knew, but the 
trivial question of my not singing his ‘‘ Manon’’ provoked 
our first argument relative to “The Girl of the Golden 
West.”” The production of this long-awaited opera from the 
popular composer was the one topic of discussion and specu- 
lation in musical circles, its premiére being scheduled for the 
following autumn in New York. 

While I had never had the promise of the réle, the very 
subject and its appeal to the American public would seem to 
have indicated the choice ofa native primadonna. Not only 
I, but a large majority of an inter- 
ested public expected it. However, 
Puccini himself dispelled any suc h 
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THE CHATTERERS 


A DIALOGUE BY BLISS CARMAN 
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PICTURE BY HARRY W. WATROUS | 
ei an ile... 
I 

“For we parted, and my heart 
Sore misgives me, little friend. 
When two loving ones must part, 
How do such things end?” 


Such things end!” 


| 
| 


illusion by opening an argument, 
while I was singing in a drawing 
room, to the effect that I had re- 
fused to sing his “Manon” because 
I had not been asked to create *‘ The 
| Girl.’’ This was really a little too 
much, and I retorted that such was 
not the case, but that it might be 
well for him to consider the eventual! 
popularity of his work with an 
American singer as the heroine, and 
that I was not aware Je had chz inged 
his usual suave style of composition 
tosuchan extent that the most pop- 
ular ‘‘Madame Butterfly” could 
not cope with its difficulties. With 
this I sailed out of the room. 
Possibly the crowded aspect of 
the house at some performances at 
which I sang the following autumn 
and which he attended- modified 
his opinion, for he was effusive in 
compliments and photographs, and 
the slight cloud blew over without 
further parley. 


FTERWARD I was to be con- 
soled by as gratifying a success 
asmy heart couldwishas the ‘*Goose 
Girl.’’ December 28, 1910, saw the 
premiére of the charming “ NGnigs- 
kinder,” which enchanted the audi- 
ence by its lovely simplicity and the 
introduction of live geese—no less! 
Professor Humperdinck was not 
alittle taken aback when I first 
mentioned that I intended having 
these live geese, which were, accord- 
ing to my plan, to move naturally 
and unconfined about the stage. 
Mr. Hertz, the conductor, was much 
perturbed and objected tothe noise 
and confusion they might create; 
but Mr. Gatti was resigned to my 
whim and gave assent. So withthe 
help of our tec hnical director and 
the ‘‘boys” behind the stage I had 
as pretty a flock of birds as one 
could find on any farm. When the 
curtain rose upon that idyllic forest 
scene, with the goose girl in the 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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IV /)\ 
“May I trust the coming days UW 
As you trust the vagrant air? \ 


Are there any winged ways 
Over love's despair?” 
“Love 5 despair. - 


V 


“You who soar through sun and shine, 


Free to follow any whim, 
Whistle up this lover fine! 


{?? 


Take my love to him! 
“Love to him!” 
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THE NEW HYMN BY MR. BOK AND MR. HOFMANN 








ule an ‘hee rance 
Words by Edward W. Bok 
With Music Arranged, From an Old Dutch Folk Song, by Josef Hofmann 
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HER DIARY 


THE DAY-TO-DAY STORY OF A MODERN GIRL 


NUMBER VI: 


AY 4, 11 A. m. Dad is the 

most wonderful man in the 

world! I could lie down and 
let him jump on me. I never knew 
how big and honest and splendid he 
is, and I’m going to be just as much 
like him as I can, even if I am start- 
ing in late. 

Mother didn’t tell him about me 
last night. She was afraid of exciting 
him; so she waited until after he’d 
had his breakfast and his medicine 
this morning, and then she broke the 
joyful news to him. 

He sent for me right away and I went to his room feeling 
like a martyr and try ing to look like a girl engaged toa mil- 
lionaire. 

I was all screwed up to the sticking point, and when I saw 
dad lying there so white and weak I was ready to sacrifice 
myself and Tommy and Jimmy and every other man I knew 
for him. There isn’t anyone quite like your own dad! 

He held out his hand to me, and I leaned over and kissed 
him, and the nurse slipped out of the room, and there we 
were alone together. 

Dad didn’t throw fits of joy like mother. He just looked 
me straight in the eyes for a while and then he said: ‘‘ Pud- 
din’,do you love Jimmy Wetherell the way a woman ought to 
love the man she marries?” 

If he hadn’t said “* Puddin’’’ I believe I could have braced 
up and dodged; but that made me feel so sort of young and 
little and unhappy that I only looked at him and got redder 
and redder and redder without saying a word. 

‘Is there anybody you do love that way?’’ dad asked. 

I tried to say there wasn’t, but I couldn’t speak. 

Dad nodded as if I’d told him all about everything. 

“That’s what I thought,” he said. ‘‘ Now, child, listen to 
me. There’s only one thing in the world to marry for: that’s 
love. If vou have enough of it, and the man you love is a 
decent fellow who loves you, you'll know the very best thing 
life has to give, no matter what hardships may come; but if 
you marry for money you're selling yourself as completely 
as if you put yourself up at auction. You’re outraging every- 
thing that’s decent in you and you are being absolutely unfair 
tothe man you marry. There isn’t a chance of real happiness 
for him or for you. You’re spoiling two lives—maybe more. 
Have you ever thought of the children you and the man you 
don’t love may have? What chance have children in a love- 
less home? 





‘And then there’s the man you do love! How about his 
life? And how do vou think your mother and I would feel 
to see you selling out to the highest bidder and leading the 
unhappy life you'd be sure to live, and probably landing in 


the divorce court? It would break our hearts, child.” 

I crumpled up completely at that and began to cry. Here 
I’d been planning the whole horrid thing for him and he was 
perfectly disgusted with me. 

He petted me and let me cry, and when I got through 
crying he told me I must send for Jimmy and be honest with 
him and break the engagement at once. 

That was too much. I made a clean breast of it—told him 
all about Tommy and mother and money and being a martyr 
and everything. 

He was simply sweet. “It’s hard to be noble, isn’t it, 
Puddin’?”’ he said when I was through explaining; ‘but 
you wanted to do the unselfish thing. That’s fine even if you 
did have nobility sized up wrong. 

‘““We aren't so hard up yet, though, that any of the fam- 
ily’s for sale. Mother didn’t understand. Sometimes even 
love makes mistakes. It has to be harnessed up with horse 
sense. Remember that. 

‘*Now you run along and send mother .to me, and tele- 
phone Tommy I want to see him tonight.” 

I’ve told mother and I’ve telephoned Tommy and I’m so 
happy again that I’m scared. It isn’t safe to feel so happy 
outside of heaven. 


May 4, 12 Mm. Mother’s been in here to see me. She was 
darling. All shesaid was: “Oh, Betty! Betty! Are yousure 
you love him enough? Must it be Tom?” 

I told her if it wasn’t Tom I’d perish on her hands; and 
then she hugged me and cried over me some more and said all 
she wanted was my happiness, and if I was sure Tommy 
would make me happy she was satisfied. 

So that’s - right for a minute or two 
Aunt Blanche gets busy. 


-but just wait till 


May 5. Aunt Blanche is wild! She reasoned and com- 
manded and stormed and scolded and wound up by defying 
me to give her one single, solitary, sensible reason why I’d 
decided to marry that ridiculous boy. 

There wasn't any use talking about love to Aunt Blanche, 
as I soon discovered. I told her | was going to marry 
Tommy because he was the only man that had ever had the 
nerve to take me to lunch at Childs’. She almost slammed 
the door off its hinge S 


May 6. I’ve told Jimmy. He’s a little gentleman, if he 


does squinch up his nose. I could be a sweet sister to him. 


May 7,10 A.m. Aunt Blanche has asked 


sometimes. I've always had such wrong ideas, and I do love 

spending money —but I couldn’ t marry anybody but Tommy. 

I couldn’ t possibly and I won’t make him unhappy. I simply 
will not. So there! 


May 8. There was a sale of kitchen things at M——’s 
this afternoon. I went and looked at every blessed thing 
and telephoned Tommy about them, but he said we’d better 
wait until we had a place to send things to. I suppose he’s 
right—but regular twenty-five-cent flour sifters were only 
eighteen cents. 


May 9. I’m so excited I can hardly live! Tom’s going to 
take the whole day off and go with me to look at little ae Ss 
on Long Island. I’m to meet him at the station at nine. I do 
wish Jimmy’'d lend us his car. He would. He’s that kind of 
boy—but I suppose it would be asking a good deal under the 
circumstances. Anyway, I like trains. 


May 10. Came home nearly dead last night. Didn’t 
decide on a house but nearly decided on five. We're going 
over to Jersey next Saturday. We saw one place with the 
dearest garden and I wanted it dreadfully, but Tommy said 
the roof leaked and the plumbing was bad and it was so far 
from the station he’d have to spend all day commuting. 
He’s the most practical thing! 


May 11. Grandma’s embroidering towels for me. I’m 
perfectly crazy about towels. 


May 12. Aunt Blanche has given up, but she’s positively 
determined about one thing though. She’s going to save the 
family’s face by giving me a wedding to match my début. 
She says if I’m going to disgrace the family by grubbing 
all the rest of my life, we needn’t advertise it by a grubby 
wedding. Grubbing! With Tommy! 


May 13. I think country real-estate agents are fine. 
They motor you all over for nothing. 


May 14. We've had to give in about the wedding. 
Tommy loathes it and so does dad, but mother and | think 
it will be rather jolly, and after all, Aunt Blanche was ducky 
about my début and she’s meant to be kind. So we're going 
to make a grand splash and then sink out of sight. 


May 16. Tommy Wenzell is absolutely the queerest boy 
in the world! I don’t believe I'll ever get used to him. 

He’s never told me anything about his salary, and I just 
had to know so that I could plan things; and finally I jogged 
up my courage and said: ‘Tom Wenzell, I want to know 
how much money you're getting, and how much we can afford 
to spend.”’ I didn’t care how much he had, but I wanted to 
know so I could settle down to the idea of it. 

That angel lamb looked as shamefaced as if he’d stolen 
mother’s spoons, and said he’d only saved twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, and was only getting three thousand dollars a 
year, but they were going to give him a raise in the autumn. 

I almost collapsed. The very idea of his having all that 
money and not proposing to me before! I was so furious 
with him that I couldn’t find my voice for a minute, and he 
looked all broken up and said he didn’t wonder I was fright- 
ened and that he’d been a selfish brute to take advantage of 
me as he had and that he wouldn’t hold me to my promise. 
By that time I’d got my breath and I said: 

‘*Tom Wenzell, ‘selfish brute’ doesn’t half express it! If 

I’d ever had the faintest idea you had as much as that | 
wouldn’t have given you a ghost of a chance. I’d have 
dragged you to the altar shrieking!” 


May 20. We’re going to be married on the tenth of June. 
It doesn’t seem possible. Sometimes I’m panicky. Suppose 
Tommy should turn out to be somebody else! 


May 24. Tommy’s the maddest thing about our big wed- 
ding! He’s going to be married by a bishop! I guess that 
will hold him for a while. 


May 25. Six bridesmaids in orchid and pink. I’m so glad 
I’m good-looking enough to choose pretty ones. 


May 26. Tommy’s cousin, from Richmond, Virginia, is 
going to be best man. He’s something or other to George 
Washington’s wife, and it’s a tremendous comfort to Aunt 
Blanche. She talks to everybody about my marrying into 
the old Southern aristocracy. 


May 27. Céleste wants me to have a real short wedding 
dress with an awfully full skirt and a short veil. I think it 
would be darling. 


May 28. Everybody’s entertaining for us. I’m a human 
peg top and Tom spins every evening. He’d lots rather sit on 
the couch down in the library with me, but we’re going to 
have a couch and a library all our lives, and people are never 
going to make such a fuss over me again. Gracious! That’s 
a sickening thought! ‘‘Quoth the raven, ‘Nevermore’!’’ | 
hadn’t realized that before. Never mind, Tom will make 


THE HOUR DIVINE 


fuss over me—and everybody'll entertain us again at least 
once after we’re married. 


May 29. My trousseau is going to be scrumptious, but 
I’m being practical and getting lots of things that will last. 
They won't last forever though. I wonder just how far three 
thousand dollars does go. I do love pretty clothes. 


May 30. We've almost decided to take a little flat in 
town instead of a house with a garden in the country. It 
wouldn’t be as nice Sundays, but Tommy could get home 
quicker. Someway days all alone in a little house in the 
country sounds scaresome. Everything will be all right when 
Tommy’s home; but I’ve always had such larks and—Oh, 
my stars, I’m taking my eye off the ball! 


Ma immy gave us a dinner dance at Sherry’s las 
May 31. Jimmy ga linner d t Sherry’s last 
night. It was sweet of him and everything was gorgeous, 
but Tommy wasn’t jolly at all. I could have shaken him. 


June 2. Presents cluttering up every room in the house! 
Everybody’s too dear for words. Ten sets of individual salt 
shakers. I wonder if it’s a joke. 


June 3. I’m so tired I can hardly wiggle, and I don’t get 
a minute’s time to be alone with Tommy or with dad or with 
mother. I don’t even get time to think. Maybe that’s the 
idea in having all this wild-eyed flummadiddle before wed- 
dings. It’s a system to prevent thinking. But I’m not afraid 
to think. The more I really think, the surer I am. 


June 4. Mrs. Filmore met me downtown today. I hadn’t 
seen her since my engagement and I supposed she’d think I 
was a fool for marrying Tommy; but I don’t know whether 
she thinks so or not. She looked at me with that queer little 
smile of hers and said: “It’s sporting of you, Bettikins. The 
odds are against you, but I hope you'll pull it off. Someway 
or other I think you will. If you do you’ve won the only big 
stakes in the world.” 

Think of Mrs. Filmore feeling that way! You never can tell. 


June 8. My wedding dress has come home. 
the short, full one. Tommy wouldn’t hear to it. 
didn’t want a freak bride. He wanted one of the regular, 
slim, clingy, traily kind. It won’t be so chic, but Callot’s 
making lots of her frocks straight and clingy, and, after all, 
it’s Tommy’s bride. That hadn’t occurred to me before. 
Maybe Tommy ought to have some say about this wedding — 
but I guess I’d better not begin that way. 


I didn’t get 
He said he 


June 9. We've had a rehearsal. The best, man fell down 
the chancel steps, and Tommy’s scared half to death for fe: ur 
he’ll do it again the day of the wedding. He says you can’t 
depend on a best man who falls down steps—that just as 
likely as not he’d lose wedding rings. 


June 9 (afternoon of the day before the wedding). I’ve been 
up in grandma’s room. I believe she feels just the same way 
Mrs. Filmore does about my marriage, only she says it differ- 
ently. She is glad I’m going to do it, and a little bit afraid I 
won't make a success of it, and absolutely certain that if I do 
love Tommy enough and he loves me enough we’ll have 
found the only real happiness in the world. I wish people 
didn’t have doubts about me. It makes me have doubts 
about myself. I’m not a bit afraid about big things, but 
there are so many little things, and I believe you have to be 
lots more splendid to handle the little things than to handle 
the big ones. I won’t mind a bit doing some great, showy, 
economical things, but when I have to watch the butter 
bill—Oh, well, maybe Tommy doesn’t like butter! 


June 9 (the night before the wedding). Everybody in the 
house kissed me good night tonight — even Bella. It made 
me feel as if I were going on a terribly long journey. Tommy 
went home early. I was all right as long as he stayed, but I 
haven’t been so terribly gay since. Mother came upstairs 
with me and fooled around until I was in bed, and then she 
tucked me in and kissed me good night. She was so cheerful 
it hurt, poor dear; and I didn’t dare hold fast to her and beg 
her not to go, because I knew we’d both cry. Anyone would 
think I was being bullied into marrying Tommy instead of 
doing it in spite of everybody—including him. 


June 10 (the wedding morning). They won’t let me get up. 
Everybody says I must rest until time to dress. That’s 
exactly like the day of my début; but I don’t feel the way I 
did then. I can’t rest any more than [ could that day, but 
I’m ‘‘standing with reluctant feet”’ all right enough now. 
No; not exactly reluctant either—but not prancy. 

I know more than I did that other day when I was It; and 
I’m not half so sure I can run the world to suit myself—but 
then I don’t want to run it to suit myself. I want to run it 
to suit Tommy. 


June 10, 11:30 A. mM. They’ve left me alone for a few 
minutes. I’m all dressed and I’m trying not to think about 
anythingexcept mytrain. It’stremendously long. Mother’s 
going to cry bucketfuls, and I wouldn’t trust dad. I can 
hardly trust myself. I wish somebody’d 
come. I wonder where Tommy is. Maybe 





father to see her alone. I hope she’ll re- 
member that he isn’t very strong 


May es Mees) THE DOCTOR OF AFTERNOON ARM 
ORMAN DUNCAN, whose stories of Labrador have 


given him a distinct and unique place among present-day 
writers of fiction, has never written a more humanly appealing 
story of personal sacrifice, adventure and achievement than 
“The Doctor of Afternoon Arm,” which will appear in the 
next— the April— Home Journal. 


7,9 p.M. Father stood right up to 
Aunt Blanche. He said he was delighted to 
think I had sense enough to pick out a boy 
like Tommy—that he’d about decided I 
was utterly spoiled, but he guessed I’d had 
more backbone than he realized, and that 
Tommy was a fine fellow and would get on 
if I’d do my share. I do simply adore dad! 


_. May 7,10 p. M. Wouldn’t it be horrible 
if I couldn’t do “‘ my share”’—if I’m spoiled 
too deep down? I knowit’s going to be hard 





his best man’s fallen downstairs and let the 
poor thing escape. 

No; Tommy’I|stick—through everything. 
There’s no telling what he’ll have to stick 
through though. I want dreadfully to make 
him happy, but perhaps I won’t know how. 
I haven’t been brought up to be a wife. 
I’ve just been brought up to get married. 
We'll have to love each other a lot. Well, 
we do. Who's afraid? 

This is the last time I’ll write in this diary. 
I’m going to lock it up and put it away. 
Then I’ll start a new one—without a lock! 





THE END 
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Her Golden Hours 


NUMBER VI: THE HOUR DIVINE 
PAINTED BY LESTER RALPH 


The Last of Six Pictures Illustrating “Her Golden Hours” 
as Described in “Her Diary~” 
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Bet ty BRonnet’s Fatiael 


By Sheila Young 
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LL the children will be delighted to know 
that from now on we shall publish the 
Betty Bonnet pages every month that we can 
possibly find room for them in the magazine. 
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NOTE-—If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines in hats, and slip the doll’s head 
into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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ROM Hawaii, the Philippines, 

California, Massachusetts, 
Canada—everywhere, in fact— 
domestic-science students have 
sent contributions to the HOME 
JOURNAL’S recent contest. They 
told of happier methods of doing 
household tasks, of discoveries in 
food preparation, of superstitions 
Here is a page of some 
of their helpful discoveries, while 
other material will appear next 
month. The prize awards will be 
announced in an early number. 
—T he New Housekeeping Editor. 





The Kitchen of the Vernon Practice House, Portland, Oregon 


Six Ways of Serving Soup Meat 


BUY aten-cent piece of soup beef and cook 
I itin the fireless cooker. The cooker prevents 

it from breaking up while cooking. 

(1) I sometimes slice the meat cold and serve 
it with horse-radish sauce. 

(2) I grind the meat, chop a few cold boiled 
potatoes, grate an onion, mix together, and fry 
like hash. 

(3) I grind the meat, boiled potatoes and 
onion together, mix with anegg,shapeintomeat 
cakes, and fry. 

(4) I cut the meat into small pieces, add a 
medium-sized onion, chop fine and mix with the 
following dressing: One tablespoonful of but- 
ter, half atablespoonful each of flour and sugar, 
one teaspoonful of mustard, one egg, half a cup- 
ful of vinegar and one cupful of milk. I mix it 
thoroughly and cook five minutes, and add half a 
cupful of chopped sweet pickles. 

(5) I make one cupful and a half of white 
sauce, add a chopped hard-boiled egg, and to 
this add the chopped meat. I prepare a nest of 
mashed potatoes mixed with grated cheese, 
brown in oven, and fill with the meat mixture. 

6) I scoop out the centers of six tomatoes, 
add the chopped meat, half a cupful of mayon- 
naise, two chopped pickles and a hard-boiled 
egg, refill the tomatoes, and serve on lettuce 
leaves. E. BD, 

FLOWER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 


To Can Tomatoes That Will Keep 


i Y EXPERIMENTING with four glass and 
four tin containers I found that: 


) Sterilized jars—tomatoes boiled—none spoiled. 

) Sterilized jars—tomatoes unboiled—five cans 
spoiled. 

3) Unsterilized jars—tomatoes boiled—sevencans 

spoiled. 


(1 
? 


The tin and the glass seemed to have no effect 
on the fermentation. Tomatoes, then, can be 
kept in either tin or glass—if they are boiled, 
placed in sterilized cans and sealed air-tight. 

i: GS 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY. 


A Scrubbing Chariot 


Fe the body of this chariot an ordinary soap 

box, cut down to about five inches and hav- 
ing one side knocked out, was used. The bot- 
tom was padded with burlap tacked round the 








Four rollers were placed underneath, 


inside. 
making the height from the fLvor about an inch 


and a half. A soap dish was screwed on one 
side, a rack for the scrubbing brush on the other, 
and the outfit fora comfortable, almost a pleas- 
urable, morning’s cleaning was completed at a 
cost of forty-seven cents, as follows: 


Soap box . ou are $0.00 
One yard of burlap . es 85 
One box of brass-head tacks . .10 
Four flat rollers . . es .10 
One soap holder .O5 
Stain . — .07 

Total $0.47 


What | Did With a Batch of Sour Bread 


IRST, I softened sour bread in water, to 

which I had added a third of a tablespoonful 
of soda to one teacupful of water. I cut a few 
slices, added a bit of soda to some milk and egg, 
dipped the bread, and made a French toast for 
breakfast. Squares of the bread moistened in 
milk and soda, with a hot potato soup poured 
over them, made a nice luncheon dish. Then I 
crumbed the rest of the bread and used it in 
chocolate bread pudding, brown Betty and 
scalloped dishes. Patties of the crumbed bread 
seasoned with sage, salt and pepper, and half an 
egg added, were sautéd in the pan where mut- 
ton chops had been cooked, and were delicious. 
Part also was used as the stuffing for a roast 
chicken. —E. M., 

CALIFORNIA STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL. 


] Use Cream as a Cooking Fat 


Bina cream can be used asa fat the same as 
other cooking fats and oils is one of my dis- 
coveries. I season vegetables—asparagus, soup 
beans, onions, carrots, parsnips, 
squash, potatoes—with cream in place of but 
ter. In making pastry I use thick cream in 
place of lard, and in cake sour cream and soda. 


corn, cabl yaze, 





Practice Follows Theory in All Up-to-Date Schools 


To Make Biscuit Light 


DISCOVERY I have made is that when 

making cake or biscuit the escape of the 
carbon-dioxide gas which makes the biscuit 
light is avoided if the soda used is sifted with 
the flour and other dry ingredients. 

When water in which soda is dissolved is 
added to molasses or to sour milk the bubbling 
and fizzing which occur indicate gas is escaping. 
Therefore dissolving soda in sour milk, hot 
molasses—or hot water—when making ginger- 
bread or cake is sure to cause the loss of some of 
the gas needed to make the biscuit light. 

Since learning this I have sifted my soda with 
the flour, and I find that I get lighter ginger- 
bread, biscuits, cake and, in general, better 
results. —M. McC., 

MARION (INDIANA) NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Cream Substitute for Ess in Mayonnaise 


C NE day I wanted mayonnaise dressing, but 

found I had not an egg in the house. I 
happened to glance at a bottle of milk, topped 
with rich cream, that stood on the table and the 
domestic-science part of my brain repeated: ‘‘An 
egg yolk, protein and lots of fat; cream, protein 
and more fat; cream thickens when beaten; 


or 
C55 





bedroom without ironing. 


diameter. 


taste. 


them in glass jars ready for use. 


of the carrot or lemon flavoring. 


worry of ‘‘ what sha// I have for dinner?” 





Big Little Things That Ten Girls Found Out 


HAVE found that considerable time and confusion can be saved by having a special 
basket for Turkish towels, sleeping garments, underwear, etc.; 
carefully folded from the line, placed neatly in their basket and carried directly to the 
—M. H., 


(2) Ihave found that I lighten my work by preparing part of my dinner while washing 
the breakfast dishes—I make the dessert and prepare the vegetables. Then if I go out in 
the afternoon I do not feel compelled to hurry home, since dinner is almost ready. 

—K. V. P., Kansas State Agricultural College. 


(3) Ihave found that back bending over an old-fashioned quilting frame is needless, if 
you have a carpenter make two hoops like embroidery hoops—about fourteen inches in 
Fasten the quilt in the hoop as you would embroidery, and you can sit com- 
fortably in your chair and sew instead of bending your back over a quilting frame. 


(4) I have found that a wooden grocery box with a hinged lid—with thick woolen 
material tacked inside—is more convenient to keep the bowl of rising bread dough free 
from drafts than the old method of wrapping the bowl in a loose towel or blanket. 

—E. S., Glasgow and West of Scotland College of Domestic Science. 


(5) I have found that the disagreeable task of peeling potatoes is eliminated, if they 
are steamed or boiled in their skins and peeled after they are cooked. 
laboratory we learned that the invaluable inorganic salts which lie under the skin are 
thus saved. For this reason potatoes cooked in this way have a better, more 


(6) Ihave found that much time is saved by removing dried fruits from their packages, 
as raisins, currants, dates or figs, washing them, putting them in the oven todry, and placing 
—R. T., Johnstown (Pennsylvania) High School. 


(7) Ihave found that a slice of lemon or carrot added to overripe fruit, or to jelly that 
will not jell, will supply the necessary pectin and give a clear, firm jelly, with no trace 
—F. C. W., Rutland (Vermont) High School. 

(8) I have found that sitting down one hour each week, with pencil, notebook and 
magazine, and making out menus and plans for the week eliminates entirely the daily 


(9) I have found that boiling the burners of the gas stove in hot suds once a month 
keeps the holes free from grease and dirt and allows a good supply of gas at all times. 
—L. C., Battle Creek (Michigan) High School. 


(10) I have found that there are spots on my furniture which do not rub off with 
dusting or polishing, and for these I use the following rotten-stone cleaner: Half a cupful 
each of rotten stone, linseed oil, turpentine, naphtha, strong oxalic acid and cold water; 
a quarter of a cupful of alcohol; one tablespoonful of sulphuric acid. Shake all together. 
The solution will remove ink and other stains from furniture. 


these clothes may be 


Meadville (Pennsylvania) Public School. 


—M. S. B., University of Chicago. 


In the chemistry 


‘ . 


‘“mealy 
—M. L. M., Pennsylvania State College. 


—N. J. C., Teachers’ College. 


—E.S., Oregon Agricultural College. 








I even fry potatoes in thick cream, and also 
use it in making salad dressing in place of oil. 
—E.N.A,, 
Kansas AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


To Make a Dustless Duster 


ERE is a good way to make a dustless dust- 

cloth: Add one tablespoonful of linseed 

oil and turpentine to one quart of boiling water. 

Wet the clothin this solution, and wring it dry. 
? 


OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


yolk thickens when beaten, if oil is added. Why 
not try cream instead of egg yolk?” 

I measured off two tablespoonfuls of cream, 
beat it until thick, added half a tablespoonful of 
mustard, half a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of 
a tablespoonful of sugar, a pinch of cayenne 
and a drop of lemon juice. I beat all until well 
blended, then added three-quarters of a cupful 
of olive oil, drop by drop. When the mayon- 
naise got too thick I thinned it with more 
lemon juice. The dressing tasted the same as 
though an egg had been used. —E. A., 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Jelly Making 


UCCESSFUL jelly making depends upon 
four things: 1, Pectin in the fruit; 2, acid in 
the fruit; 3, sugar added; 4, time of boiling. 
Acid and sugar in the right amounts, combined 
with the pectin, give the true jelly. 

Strawberries and cherries contain acid but 
no pectin, and do not jell easily. They will jell 
upon the addition of a little apple juice, which 
is rich in pectin. 

Sweet apples, peaches and quinces contain 
pectin but do not jell because they contain no 
acid. Fruits deficient in acid may be made to 
jell by adding one teaspoonful of either citric 
acid or tartaric acid to a quart of juice. 

With most fruits the proportion of sugar to 
be added is three-fourths volume of sugar to one 
volume of fruit juice. This is approximately the 
perfect proportion and gives a fine-colored, 
tender and palatable jelly. If the volume of 
sugar is increased beyond this the jelly grows 
soft and sirupy, its color decreases and its flavor 








is impaired. Add sugar at about the middle 
the boiling. 

The time of boiling some common jelly f S 
is approximately as follows: 

‘ MINUTES 
Currants 8 to 10 
Grapes. . 8 to 10 
Crabapples 8 to 10 
Raspberries . 20 to 30 
Blackberries 20 to 30 
Apples 20 to 30 

Jelly should always boil rapidly; it should 


not simmer. Six glasses only should be made 
at a single boiling to get perfect results. 

With fruits richin pectin, as grapes and apples, 
three extractions of juice may be made, each 
containing sufficient pectin for successful jelly- 
ing. Strain the juice through cheesecloth. 
After draining half an hour transfer the pulp to 
the kettle, cover with water, bring slowly to a 
boil, and drain again. Repeat for a third ex- 
traction. KC 


MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


A Homemade Tray Wagon 


BOX is placed on four wooden posts 
4 twenty-nine inches high. It has screw 
hooks inside to hold cups, and is large enough 
to hold a small set of dishes. The drawer is two 
inches and a half deep, divided into halves by 
a narrow strip. One side is lined with outing 
flannel and used for silver; in the other, linens 





or eae 


a 





are placed. Knobs, made by cutting spools in 
halves, are placed on each end, to open the 
drawer from either side. The table top, with 
straps fastened to keep it from falling back too 
far, is put on with hinges. Roller-towel brackets 
nailed to each end enable the table to be pushed 
about. Following is the cost of the tray wagon: 





Dry-goods box, 5 by 32 by 16's inches $0.25 
One yard of blue outing flannel . 10 
One remnant of white oilcloth . : 15 
Two hinges «4... « «;% 50s : 10 
Four rollers . oie Sere ae AS 
One can of mahogany stain 30 

Total $1.05 
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THE WORLD OF BUSY WOMEN | 




















A Plain 


“PALE 4 fl ERE is a lot of simple nobil- 
- ity inthe world. The people 
who, out of sheer self-respect, 
arise in the morning, make 
themselves decent, shoulder 
their burdens and start out 
on the long day’s march un- 
cheered by words of love and 
appreciation present to our 
{ _, consideration a picture of 
genuine greatness we seldom pause to contem- 
plate thoughtfully. There is a dreadful array 
of negligence, degeneracy, inferiority and lazi- 
ness, on the other hand, but in view of the 
hardships of life it really is astonishing that we 
do as well as we do. 

Since I became a Jack of all trades—in other 
words, literary woman and housekeeper com- 
bined—I have been astonished at the women 
who have declared that they have not had time 
for things. Though there is a full day’s work for 
every day in the week in a country home where 
the mother tries to do it all, it is not actually so 
full a day as that of the clerk, the dressmaker, 
the stenographer, or of any other business 
woman who does office or clerical work where 
hours are defined and it is impossible, even fora 
few moments, to leave the desk or the counter. 

There are always moments of comparative 
freedom in housework; moments when the 
dinner is cooking or the irons heating or the 
bread rising, in which it scarcely pays to take 
up any serious job of sewing or cleaning but in 
which one may very happily stir the ground a 
bit around some growing thing that is to yield 
bloom and fragrance to make the setting for the 
woman’s life brighter and happier. 

There are hours spent in gossip, idle, unprofit- 
able gossip; there are moments spent at the 
telephone talking about nothing—or, worse 
still, eavesdropping on some other people’s con- 
versation—which might much more profitably 


be spent over the flower bed. 


| Barats of religious life, the changed ideas 
regarding woman's position in the world, 


have worked a 





in the homes of 
rene rally accept as 
rthe matter. The 
y of our farm, village and city 
homes are fit subjects for the social worker, and 


sorry change 
well-to-do people whom we 
fine folks without 
truth is that mai 








investiga 





that many who are accepted as ‘‘nice people” 
lack the « i | 
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homes, 


this nation needs in its 
among its women. 


Men have made a great mistake in th 





ne segre- 


gation of womer [They have forced us toa sort 








to Wom Ss segrega 1S 

fri s. Gi g vi 

bery g—these are things in which a 
wom: i truly manly outlet for her better 


ture; and so I do he 


na a: irtily recommend them 
to all women who have any chance to raise a 
prig of any growing thing, from a window box 
o a formal English garden. 

I am well aware of the fact that the modern 
fashionable grouping of shrubbery and laying 
out of beds take money—that the hardworking 
man has not time to help his wife in any elabo- 
rate scheme of tlower culture—but there is much 
by way of growing things that could be done by 
people who, having a hard lot in life, make it 
harder by neglecting opportunities for sub- 
limating their passions and tl] 
producing genuine [ 


Do you kn 
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14 
means 1 how 3u 1a] 
dren are made l fross Com- 
mon folk simply lack of opportunity to 
‘‘work off’? smoldering passions? 


Unhappiness is often sublimated into some 
beautiful thing that inexpressibly assists some- 
body else—cheers and encourages those one 
never hoped to reach, and finally saves the soul 
of the unhappy person who was of two minds: 
whether to let go and drift into recklessness and 
nisery, or to take hold desperately upon happi- 
ness and make it return in form even 
though the thing most desired is lost forever. 





some 


\ THEN I was a child I lived plump in the 

middle of an old-fashioned garden. The 
woman who kept it is dead long ago, and I 
wonder what her reward for setting three or- 
phaned children in the midst of a garden, where 
but for her tireless hands might have been only 
squalor and ugliness, has been? Surely, if there 
is a place cf honor among angels she has it 
today; and I wonder if they haven’t given her 
charge of little chiidren till their mothers come— 
for she Was ¢ hildless and loved children. 

Do you know that flowers widen the spiritual 
perspe< tive of any little space? \ row of 
tulips from the door to the gate 





makes the way 
The mood of 
each « lump of 


infinitely longer and more stately. 
flower border, blooming 
perennials, each group of shrubbery, forms a 
sort of atmosphere as wide as the human com 

prehension. Our thoughts of it enlarge the 
vision; it is a definite journey from the peonies 
to the iris, and the peony mood and the iris 
mood are wide, wide boundaries through which 
one is a long time journeying. 

It is like beloved and beautiful furniture ina 
room. How much larger a room seems with the 
furniture in it. The mind expands and makes 
room for the things—and our boundaries are so 
often mental boundaries! 

Better still, the flower personalities are like 
the dear faces of the household. How ineffably 
life is widened—how the walls expand and the 
ceiling towers when the children come home 
from school with a whole world full of thoughts 


1 
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Woman 


and feelings! This is the reason why the family 
sitting room is never crowded unless somebody 
we do not love comes in, just because our 
hearts—not the room—are big enough for all. 

And here, dear modern woman, is a little 
secret I wish to whisper to you. Times and cus- 
toms have contracted your heart a little. Your 
grandmother did not begrudge a place at her 
fireside for the poor old aunt or uncle or cousin 
who had no home. Her house was much smaller, 
much less convenient, than yours, but her heart 
was bigger; and so people never seemed crowded 
though there were the ‘trundle beds that each 
helt three’’ and the extra cousin or aunt could 
scarcely find a bedpost to hang her hoopskirt on. 

I remember the billowing semicircle of hoop- 
skirts that used to face the old wood fireplace 
at my grandmother’s. Children were tucked in 
soft bombazine or balmoral niches on three- 
legged stools between mothers and aunts, or 
next to grandmother maybe, where they could 
hear her knitting needles spit as they wrought 
their witchery while somebody read or talked 
and the spiritual tabernacle assumed magnifi- 
cent proportions with queer shadows lurking in 
corners tremendously remote. 

That seems a little room now when I look at 
it—but there was room even then for more— 
just because the heart that sublimated its many 
griefs and sorrows there said so. 

So in your garden there is room for many 
moods, and while you are working hard and 
getting your own satisfactions and delights 
from the things you grow there you scarcely 
know what you may be doing for the child or 
children who play there. 





PASSED by a little whitewashed cabin in 

Kentucky last summer and the dooryard was 
a simple miracle of zinnias, marigolds, petunias, 
pretty-by-nights, touch-me-nots and _ prince’s 
feathers. I wonder if the woman who sowed the 
seeds dreamed that in doing so she helped a 
stranger, who was to pass by later, to a sudden 
uplifting of the heart and a sweet emotional 
sense of the joy of living? 

Let me tell you one reason why a flower, like 
a child’s face, warms the heart: It is because it 
awakens the same sweet chords in every good 
heart. For the instant, while looking at it, 
everybody is equal ina common thought. ‘‘ The 
king’s but a man—the violet smells to him as it 
does to me”’; perhaps after all we think flowers 
into existence, and, wishing to share our crea- 








tic e say: ‘‘ Behold a thing of beauty”; and 
tl n or persons near us are one with us in 
1oment of comprehension. 





I would to God that men and women under- 
1is better and could work more con- 
isly toward unity of thought. It is only the 
tongues that retards the tower from 


tood tl 
babel of 
touching God's throne. 

I have noticed that the busiest women are 
those who oftenest have the prettiest flowers. 
fh reason for this is apparent: they have 
learned habits of industry that enable them to 
utilize time to its best advantage. Those who 
indulge in habits of idleness, of bitter fretting or 
of ‘killing time,” have not learned to fill up the 
gaps with beauty. 








In gardening, as in house furnishing, it is a 
calamity to have money enough to do it just 
right or to do it all at once. I should think the 
rich would be in a perpetual state of weeping for 
more worlds to conquer. It is pitifully easy to 





find out how small the world is, and money is 
in belittling the world. 

wail your lack of opportunity to 

travel. The man who does not appre iate 

Indiana will not appreciate California, and he 


who feels no thrill of rapture over a little April 


brook newly released from Winter’s clutch and 
running madly through his own wood’s pasture 
will be disappointed in Niagara Falls. 


| Beas woman who cannot make a home in a 
tent can’t make oneina palace. Andso with 
your garden. If you can catch a mood in your 
own petunia bed—a hint and stirring of divine 
things in the tangle of color and sunshine—you 
have all the spirit of beauty ever found in the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon or the Alcazar 
Gardens of Spain. Our glimpses of the divine in 
the fullness of its manifestation are fugitive. 

If you have sinned and suffered, try working 
in the garden. 

If you are lonely, if life has hurt you unmerci- 
fully, see if digging will not cure you. 

If you are rich and ‘“‘do not have to work,” do 
it anyway. You probably need more than any 
other thing to be tired and hungry. Why de- 
pend upon golf alone? The exercise may be 
good, but there’s always a blank in activity that 
is not creative. 

Sut if you are poor—if the dooryard is nar- 
the porch is ugly—your reasons for 
gardening are still more urgent. 

Meanwhile, you workers in the Kindergarten 
of God, join with me in an effort to cultivate 
some sweet blossoming of lovely thoughts and 
habit in the prosperous-looking homes inside 
of which is the most barren sort of life. 

Can we not strike mutual ground with them 
somehow and help men back to the simple 
beauty that lies at the heart of things? Help 
them away from the ‘‘smartness”’ they are try- 
ing to cultivate, back to the sweetness of faith 
in God and in humanity and to the old-fashioned 
attitude of the Christian gentleman—the man 
who sees the beauty in all around him and who 
would not “needlessly set foot upon a worm”’? 


row and 














Margaretta “Tuttle 


THE wore a gown of pale green 
silk with touches of silver, 
and the Chief Justice who sat 
next to her at dinner told 
her she looked like Aphrodite 
rising from the sea. Back 
in the days of her finishing 
school she had earned an ex- 
tra credit by taking Greek 

l Ss | mythology, because it was 

easy and like a fairy tale. So she answered him, 

with delight over correcting so brilliant a man: 

‘“* Aphrodite in Athens, Venus in Rome, but, ris- 

ing from the foam of the sea, she was Cytherea.” 

The judge turned his head for a full glance at 
her. “Oh! And what have you been reading 
lately, Cytherea, the story of your life?” 

The faint patronage in the voice of the bril- 
liant man, corrected, roused her to the showi- 
ness that so often accompanies a newly acquired 
wealth, whether of gold or of learning. It is the 
knowledge gained yesterday that is most easily 
expounded today. 

‘“No,” she answered. ‘‘I have been reading 
law, knowing I was coming to your house. I 
actually know the difference between a civil and 
a criminal case.” 

The judge sighed. ‘Ah, Cytherea, we need 
you on the Supreme Bench!”’ 

Now, not even the Greeks, in whom there was 
no spirit of showiness, cared whether Cytherea 
was foam or flesh or just an idea. She was a 
lovely woman who had an agreeable effect on 
them. That was enough for them; enough, in 
all conscience, for any man. Whether it was 
enough for Cytherea or not was not asked until 
some thousands of years later, when the twenti- 
eth century came with its myriad questions to 
women. 

Ten to one the Chief Justice cared no more 
than the ancient Greeks whether or not the 
little knowledge that the lovely lady had so 
lately won was dangerous to her. It was im- 
mensely flattering that she should attain even a 
smattering of law, ‘knowing that she was com- 
ing to his house.”’ If she was content with smat- 
terings, and with the expression of an opinion 
based on them, he was. She was a lovely woman 
who had an agreeable effect on him. It was 
enough. 





| ok what of Cytherea? Suppose someone 
) told her that the most eminent lawyers were 
sometimes puzzled to make the distinction she 
so lightly announced she had mastered. Sup- 
pose Cytherea began to think! 

There is nothing that so banishes showiness 
as this very thing—beginning to think. There 
are few things more valuable than the ability to 
make people think. It doesn’t matter whether 
they agree or not, if they are set to thinking, 
they are bound to go on thinking. 

Youth has not yet been set to thinking. It is 
taken up with collecting facts, with growing. 
Maturity sorts the facts, and thinks about them, 
and uses them. That is why maturity is finer 
than youth, and why age, if it continues to 
think and to put the thought into use, can be 
finest of all. 

In those days when womanhood was young 
the very existence of woman depended on the 
creation of an impression. She had to be per- 
suasive and subtle instead of imperious and 
direct. She had to bide her time and gain her 
point by craft, because she lacked the force that 
was then ruler of the world. She had to achieve 
protection and consideration for sentimental rea- 
sons during the times when she was not actively 
useful, and she had to create the sentiment. 
She had to sacrifice herself to the creation of an 
impression—her very survival depended on it. 

Let life itself depend on any particular way of 
living, and it willbe lived that way. The problem 
before woman, when the world was young, was 
almost wholly emotional—to make of herself 
an appeal. Sucha necessity has two weapons— 
pretense and suggestion. 

If today suggestion is becoming a real power, 
from the suggestion that influences a child to 
the suggestion that compels a buyer, women 
know what primal necessity gave it birth and 
trained it into power. For women, in all ages, 
have had to take the twisted path of persuasion 
rather than the straight path of right or the easy 
one of might. 

And since persuasion needs charm they have 
cultivated charm and fostered it. They have 
cultivated their personal appearance and their 
accomplishments. They have needed to be 
ornamental and they have educated themselves 
ornamentally. 


I OES Cytherea want to know something about 

the art that has portrayed her on canvas 
and in marble? The art tendencies of a thou- 
sand years can be covered in a course of six 
lectures especially designed for women who like 
to know things. After Cytherea has listened to 
those six lectures, and perhaps taken notes on 
them, she will know enough about art to talk 
about it. Unless, perhaps, she has been made to 
think; and then she will know enough to keep 
still. 

Does she find herself interested in what went 
on in the world before she rose from the foam of 
the sea to set men to watching her? The history 
of Egypt can be poured into an acquisitive 
brain in a few attractive talks, and her casual 
reference to some of the facts in these talks will 
give her credit for much learning in all circles 
save those of the scholar. 

Should she care to know what is going on 
now as well as what transpired thousands of 
years ago, there are the newspapers and the 


magazines. But if their perusal interferes with 
the braiding of her glorious hair, why, there is in 
her town a Current Events Club, where what 
befalls will be called to her attention without 
any effort on her part, and where she may hear 
of wars and rumors of wars while she decides 
what color her new fillet shall be. 

She may not be sure what it is all about, but 
she will not have to say that embarrassing thing, 
“T don’t know.’’ She will be quite able to settle 
the fate of nations over a cup of tea—you have 
heard her do so—unless she begins to think. If 
she begins to think, her first thought will be: 
“T do not know—at least not much.”’ And her 
first act will be to hold back from the expres- 
sion of opinion, to reserve judgment until she 
does know. 

When she once begins to think, you cannot 
stop her. Suppose her thought made her rebel 
against smatterings of knowledge. Suppose she 
saw ornamental education for what it so often 
is: Showiness, and ignorance glossed over, an 
attempt at a display without study and labor? 


~UPPOSE it occurred to Cytherea that women 
who trained boy babies could not know too 
much; that women who taught girl children, 
during those impressionable years that were 
afterward to make good mothers or bad ones of 
them, must see facts for what they are? Sup- 
pose she came to believe that since women are 
the trainers and teachers of the world they dare 
not live among unrealities? 

Suppose she came to object to a man’s mak- 
ing ‘‘woman talk” for her instead of talking 
about real things as he would with other men? 
Suppose she wanted to look out on life through 
other eyes than her own, with the eyes of the 
men who dig and build and judge and plan, with 
the eyes of the women who work and strive and 
suffer and heal? 

And suppose she found that because she was 
merely ornamental, because all her life she had 
thought only in women’s ways and walked only 
in protected paths, and seen only things thought 
fit for an unthinking being to see, and learned 
only easy things adapted for showing off, she 
had no real talk with which to supplant this 
‘“woman talk’”’ made for her benefit? What will 
she do about it? 

What will she do about it is going to be one of 
the interesting things of this century. The ques- 
tion that took so many thousand years to form 
began to be answered fifty or sixty years ago. 
There wasn’t much to do about it then, but 
what there was women did. At home their in- 
comparable value as workers had no great 
honor, and their ability to think was denied; 
they were not tolerated in medical schools or 
encouraged to go to college. 

Then they went forth as missionaries to foreign 
lands, or married men who took them there. In 
South Sea Islands, in work done for religion’s 
sake, their value as workers and physicians and 
nurses and healers of soul and body became 
known. It was a proved quantity, and the 
medical schools consented to train woman doc- 
tors for so high a purpose. And other women 
began to think. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
was organized about this time. Men shrugged 
and laughed, and talked then, as now, of the 
freedom of the individual to make a beast of 
himself and the folly of women in interfering in 
matters outside the home. But women answered 
that it was in the home that drunkenness was 
felt most heavily. And now every state in the 
land feels the effect of what was begun so mod- 
estly fifty years ago. 


ae THE century advanced and women began 
£-\ to think more and more, there began to be 
more that they could do. Planning came with 
the thinking. Cytherea began to discuss her sit- 
uation with the woman across the way, and to be 
heard as she discussed it by the servant within 
her gates. 

These spoke with other women; a phrase here 
and a sentence there, and an act of law in the 
next state, and presently a whole country was 
set thinking and talking. Growing girlhood 
caught the thought. Discontented maturity 
snatched at it for relief from ennui. Cytherea, 
who had been but foam and flesh, became a great 
idea. She left her sea of showiness, so full of 
color but so uncertain, and she began to tread 
the highway of reality. 

She is stirring up much dust, and it is not only 
the men interested in the sale of alcohol who are 
brushing the dust from their hats and wishing 
women would stay at home and mind their pecul- 
iar and womanly business and leave thinking to 
men. Some of the women who have not begun 
to think, to whom the sea of showiness seems a 
safe place for their trim crafts, and who regret 
having to leave it for the highroad of accom- 
plishment, are breathing heavily because of this 
dust. 

When they see Cytherea working with men 
without sentimentality and without moral 
deterioration they still raise their eyebrows. 
When they observe their sons and brothers cross 
the room, or the city, or the country, to talk to 
a Cytherea who can answer them in their own 
language and yet add the stimulation of a femi- 
nine viewpoint, they are brought up with a jerk. 

Yet every one of these women who are breath- 
ing heavily because of the dust that the woman 
with the great idea is stirring up will be made to 
think if only because of the discomfort of that 
dust and the comparisons that are bound to be 


made. 
ZB, 
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ub Women’s Part in Conservation 


By Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


race, with time to enjoy the sunrise and the 

sunset, to admire each wild flower that 
grows by the roadside. I have lost, if I ever 
had, the desire to lead the procession. Now I 
crave only a middle place, not too far from the 
front to wave a salute and a word of encourage- 
ment to those who bear the burden of leader- 
ship; not too far from the rear to lend a hand 
to those who must always stumble and fall.”’ 

Thus spoke a gifted woman, Mrs. Isaac S. 
Dallam, who by nature was aristocratic, am- 
bitious, impatient of restraint. When someone 
asked ‘‘How have you come into this philos- 
ophy of life?”’ she answered: ‘“‘The great out- 
doors has been my teacher. I have tried to 
spend at least an hour each day beneath the 
open sky; I love Nature; I revel in her charms; 
and Nature in return has been my friend, my 
comforter; she has ministered unto my mental 
and spiritual needs. She has transformed me 
from a critical young aristocrat into a middle- 
aged, sympathizing apostle of democracy.” 

This is only another way of expressing what 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, the chairman of Con- 
servation, has recently written: ‘‘ Nature is a 
splendid antidote for conditions growing out of 
a civilization that has become too complex to be 
wholly safe and wholly sane. 

‘By bringing into the lives of our people the 
ennobling influence of the world of natural 
beauty and grandeur, we will stir ourselves to 
a mental change of base and go a long way 
toward establishing the Brotherhood of Man. 
For there is no more democratic democracy 
than the Democracy of Outdoors.” 

If such character development can be brought 
about by living close to Mother Nature it is 
indeed well that the General Federation of 
paces ie Clubs has during the last eighteen 
months added a new subdivision to the depart 
ment of conservation—the conservation of nat 
ural scenery and the conservation of national 


| sce.» to think of life as a walk and not a 


pa rks 


8 bony action is all the more timely because we 

are confronted by twodangers: Everywhere 
private ownership is threatening the beauty of 
park, of stream, of mountain, that should be- 
long to all the people for all time. Even more 
perilous is the fact that commercialism has 
destroyed, destroyed forever, untold scenic 
loveliness, and that it now stands with threaten- 
ing hand eager to ruin more of the beauty spots 
of our republic. 

Within the last year and a half our Govern- 
ment has done more for the preservation of 
natural scenery and national parks than ever 
before; it is the fervent wish of the chairman 
and members of the conservation department 
to show Secretary Lane the appreciation the 
women over the country hold for his high ideals 
and efficient methods. 

“He has a definite Governmental policy for 
the management of our unrivaled national parks. 
Henceforth these national parks are to be 
treated as assets rather than liabilities. From 
now on they are to be developed and exploited 
for the benefit of the people as public play- 
grounds.” This attitude on the part of the 
Department of the Interior has stimulated our 
women to great activity. 

We are continually preaching that clubs 
should study before they act. The consery ation 
department has followed this doctrine; first of 
all it asked for a scenic survey in the states. It 
urged state chairmen to study thoroughly the 
conditions of the national parks, to suggest state 
parks in sections where unusual beauty existed, 
to agitate and to educate public opinion on these 
matters. 

The women have taken over the task of the 
roadside planting of the Lincoln Highway, but 
because they do not feel that they are experts 
in this line, and because they feel that efficiency 
demands expert knowledge, they have asked 
the American Institute of Architects to appoint 
a commission on the plan and scope of this 
planting. 


Sk ‘it is surprising to see how many intelli 

) gent men and women draw no distinction 
between national parks and national forest re- 
‘A national park is created by special act 
of Congress, and thereafter belongs to the people 
for recreation purposes. In addition its uncut 
timber and unpastured gras» give the greatest 
possible protection to stream flow. Bird and 
wild-animal life is always protected in the 
national parks, and the forests are protected 
from fire. A national forest, on the other hand, 
is an area of woodland set aside for the protec- 
tion of stream sources, for the protection of 
lumber, and for cattle grazing. It is created by 
executive order of the President.” 

It is for the national parks that the women 
are working. There are now fourteen national 
parks, but there are scenic areas that would 
justify the creation of forty-two of these. So 
different is the beauty in various parts of the 


serves. 


country that no one has a right to say he has 
seen the loveliness of America until he has 
visited them all. It isa part of the mission of 
the General Federation to spread the news of 
the loveliness that our land possesses, and to 
arouse in the hearts of the people a desire to 
cherish and to enhance beauty wherever found. 
Even from a hard, material, financial view- 
point, beauty is worth while. In Switzerland, 
where good roads and excellent hotels make 
traveling comfortable, the ‘scenery in- 
dustry” nets in time of peace 
fifteen thousand dollars 
to the square mile. 
Switzerland 
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OW to prepare a club topic is a question 
that can be answered only when we fall 
back on the still more fundamental one: 

Why do we study in clubs at all? 

We study in clubs for two reasons: 

First, to get that clash of mind with mind 
that stimulates us by its sense of comradeship 
and that quickens us to broader outlook than 
we could have gained alone. As Browning 


says: ““God uses us to help each other so— 
lending our minds out.” 
friends 





Work done with 
has an electric psychic 
quality that it never gives 
us when we work in 
isolation, for 








The Woman’s Civic Betterment Club of Roanoke 


does not excel America in quality of 
while our land has the advantage in quantity. 

It is the spiritual influence, however, that 
makes beauty preservation really worth while. 
Eloquently writes Mrs. Sherman: ‘‘I know of 
the inspiration that comes from a climb to the 
summit of Long’s Peak in the new Rocky 
Mountain Park. I have stood on the glacier at 
timber line on the breast of noble, snow- 
crowned Mount Rainier. From Glacier Point 
I have seen the alluring beauty of Yosemite 
Valley. Standing on the rim of Crater Lake I 
have looked down into the depths of that mar- 
velous blue water and I have felt the won- 
drous mystery of the Grand Cafon. To me 
these scenic wonderlands are no longer in the 
Far West, but 
with me, wherever 


, Virginia 


beauty, §@ though it may be less profound than that of the 


Y solitary student, it is far more moving. 

Second, we study in clubs in order that we 
may have that common fund of knowledge out 
of which coéperative action springs. The club 
is a force with twenty—thirty—a hundred—a 
thousand—woman power behind it. Its study 
is the impulse that decides where that force 
shall be applied. 


WE club women are not children. We 

have come to the time of life when our 

energies must count, and count forservice. To 

make them count we must have codperation 

and we must have wisdom. The ideal club is 
both a study club and a working club. 

\ With these aims 








I may go—an 
ever-present in- 
spiration.” 

We firmly be- 
lieve, ‘‘ When the 
people know, the 
people will do.” 
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in the background 
of our minds we 
must decide upon 
our chosen topics 
and the methods 
M by which we shall 

5 treat them. We 
shall have no time 


his Department 


message from 


When thousands General Federation of Women’s Clubs. for unessentials 
of our people know We hope in this way to bring directly to and dryasdusts. 


these treasures, 
then it will not be 
necessary for us to 
beg for the protec- 
tion of our scenic 
beauty; the peo- 
ple will encourage 
our Government 
to go to any ex 
pense to preserve 
and still further 
adorn what Na- 
ture has given us. 


tion. In addition 


whole woman’s 





the HoME JoURNAL’s millions of readers 
the plans and aspirations of the Federa- 


Manager of the Bureau of Information 
of the Federation, will usually prepare 
a concrete enumeration of things accom- 
plished by clubs and State Federations, 
and will further interpret the spirit that 
has made possible the progress of the 
s club movement. their perspective 


But this does not 
mean that weshall 
neglect the great 
past, for there are 
none more bla- 
tantly ignorant 
than those who 
know nothing ex- 
cept of their own 
time, and who get 
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all wrong because 
they do not see 
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‘The Club and the Club Topic 


By Mrs. T. G. Winter 





today as a part of the long line of yesterdays 
and a link with the long line of tomorrows; who 
forget that the day passes and eternity remains. 

But everywhere we must avoid the deadly 
habit of doing history and literature up into 
separate little packages, labeled with country 
and century. Letters and music, sociology and 
history are universal, blooming now here, now 
there, in various forms, all correlated. 

Again, let us do more thoroughly whatever 
we do. The club member who listens to a 
program that includes Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
a recipe for sponge cake and the ‘‘ Descent of the 
Pyrenees” is apt to go home with the impres- 
sion that Beatrice was author of a cook book, 
and the Pyrenees are a round of the Inferno. 

To know one subject well imparts an energy 
to the mind that does not come by skimming 
shallowly over a dozen subjects. Choose one 
subject—and let this be a vital one—and then 
give yourself time to look at it from all sides with 
comprehension of its power and its beauty. 
These qualities demand a leisurely spirit. T hey 
are not assimilated in gulps. 


F WE must have written topics, let all study be 

done in ample time, so that its elements shall 
have been digested and become a part of the 
mind processes before we attempt to put them 
on paper—so that the thoughts that we write 
shall be our thoughts, the expressions in which 
we clothe them shall be our expressions. 

Whenever we put ourselves into our paper, 
it becomes alive. It is like those superlative 
mince-pies of which the cook said that she pu 
in everything good she could think of and ther 
got in herself. The club is going to be quite 
unmoved by a rehash of the enc yclopedia, but it 
will s pring to attention at the first note of a 
liv ie personality. 

If the topi 
of biography and criticism (unless the criti 
be original) than is necessary for a real r- 
standing or for a background. The thing that 
makes Goethe and Tennyson immortal is not 
when, how and where they were born, educated 
and died, but the men themselves as revealed 
in their writings. Read them aloud and discuss 
them if you will. Homer and Shakspere are 
fortunate in that so little is known of their lives 
and we have to study them in their works, but 
unfortunately critics have piled up volume 
after volume over their tombs for our confusion. 

Unfortunately, again, the first thing most 
writers of club papers think of when the topics 
are assigned is to go to these mountains of books 
rather than to the Pierian spring. And the 
Bible has suffered still more from its friends. If 
we could read aloud, with fresh, unclouded 
minds, with the joy of the beautiful words, with 
a sense of the beauty of literary form, the stories 
of Joseph, of Ruth, of David, of Esther, they 
would move us down to our depths. 

If we study art let us get reproductions of 
the masterpieces, however cheap, rather than 
depend wholly on histories and criticisms. If 
music, let the masters speak for themselves. 

Better than the written paper is the spoken 
word, and the club member who is really full of 
her subject and gives herself a slip of paper with 
a few headings on it will find it surprisingly easy 
to give expression to the things that are in her. 


+ 
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c is one of literature, give no more 











GOOD way is to subdivide a topic among 
4 many members. The leader will say: 

“Will you take such and such a phase of the 
subject, Mrs. A——; you, Mrs. B——, such 
another?’’ and soon. Let each speak but a few 
moments. 

If there are figures, statistics, quotations, 
detailed facts to be given, these may be read 
without destroying the vividness of the talk. 
But what is lost in accuracy is more than made 
up for by the vitality of the spoken over the 
written paper. But whether you are to write or 
to speak, here is a practical way of going about 
the matter of preparation of the topic: 

First, think over and jot down all that you 
already know of your subject. This will show 
you just where your knowledge fails and what 
phases will require study. 

Second, read, tak ing copious notes, preserv- 
ing striking quotations, not forgetting those 
colorful facts or incidents that are going to lend 
vividness to your presentation. The notes 
should be on small individual slips of paper. 

Third, sort these notes, gathering into their 
separate groups those that are closely correlated 
Arrange the groups in as consecutive or logical 
an order as possible; go over them, supplying, 
in your own mind, the missing links and getting 
a view of the sweep of your whole subject. 
Here you have at once an outline of your topic, 
and the outline will be found to possess both 
unity and coherence, those two invaluable lit- 
erary qualities. 

Finally, bring the grouped ideas into shape, 
and “‘get in yourself.” iI 








NOTE Mrs. Winter is Chairman of Literature and 
Library Extension, General Federation of Women's Clubs. 
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The Ladies 


“And When “© 


Mother was a 


Little Girl—” 


GC ER mother used to buy 

H Black Cat for her, too. 

For thirty years, she’s 
kept right on wearing the same 
make! Only now, she buys Black 
Cat Silks for her own use.”’ 

For three decades, this famous, 
standard brand has enjoyed the 
confidence of American women. 
Thousands of women will wear 

none but 


lack 


Reinforced 


Silk Hosiery 


Black Cat Silks are doubly re- 
inforced wherever wear comes 
heels, toes, Extra-extended 
toes and high spliced heels pre- 
vent ‘‘rubbed-out’’ holes. The 
non-tearing silk lisle garter hem 
is doubly strengthened at trans- 
fer line. 

Black Cat Silks fit snugly, due 
to fine gauge knitting. This also 
enhances the lustre. Particularly 
is this extra brilliance noticeable 
in the trim, shaped ankle. Seven- 
teen separate inspections protect 
against flaws. 

Black Cat Silks in nine shoe- 
and-gown-matching colors for 
women, that have distinctive ap- 
pearance possessed only by genu- 
ine, ‘‘unloaded’’ Japan Silk. 

Black Cat Silks wear long 
too, because none but non-croc . 
ing dyes are used, fast color, 
pure and harmless to the thread. 


See These 3 and 58 

Other Styles For All 

The Family at Your 
Dealer’s! 


Ask for Black Cat by name. 
Look for the trade-mark on the 
toe. Made in the exact style to 
which each member of the fam- 
ily is accustomed. If your dealer 
has not exactly what you want, 
he can get it for you. 

Women’s All-Silk Hose 


No. 395—Fashioned pure-thread 
silk with extra heavy silk lisle 
flare garter top to the knee, also 
No. 815, a stocking for women 


y who want all silk to the hem 
? Reinforced heel, sole, . Si 00 


oe 


Wenn s Boot Silk 
No. 470—A fine gauge pure-thread 
women's boot silk. Silk lisle top 
Wear-proof heel <z toe seam- 
le Combines c beaut 
ankle with durability 


wearing points  50cu 


Children’s Rais Stocking 
No. 55—A fine gauge silk lisle 
ribbed hose. Extra heavy 4-ply 
silk lisle heels and toes. Lus- 
pe ee a = ll- ——— d. For 
girls’ or for boys’ Sunday 
wear inti, Haris enka ae 25c 
Send for the Black Cat Catalog 
showing 214 Styles for All The 
Family—Free! Alsoshowsour “‘61 
Magic Styles,” 30 for women, 17 
for children and 14 for men in 
silks, cottons, silk lisles, wools and 
merinos in all weights and colors 
from 25c¢ up. Sold by 10,000 reli- 
able dealers. 


CHICAGO- KENOSHA HOSIERY co. 
K , Wi 
Made in U.S.A. for Over 30 Years 


soles. 
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A Snaalll -lown 


HORTLY after I was eighteen 
| my father died, and left my 
mother and me in such strait- 
¥| ened circumstances that it be- 
came necessary for me to find a 
|| means of earning my living. I 

at length secured a position at 
=)! nine dollars a week in the hard- 
ware store of Josiah Adkins, an old-established 
institution. 

The lack of system in the store irritated me. 
We had quantities of things in stock which we 
could not sell, and we were always running out 
of things for which there was a constant de- 
mand. After I had been there for a month or 
so I began to keep a record of sales we lost by 
not having things that were called for. I was 
astonished to see how much more we were going 
backward by reason of lost sales and, in conse- 
quence of this, lost customers. 

For a long while I simply stood by and 
watched this sort of thing go on: first, because 
it was too evidently not my affair; and second, 
because Mr. Adkins was notoriously not amen- 
able to suggestion. 

At length, however, I decided that it was my 
affair, and I approached Mr. Adkins in the only 
way calculated to awake him to action. 

**Mr. Adkins,” I said, ‘‘I should like to have 
my salary raised five dollars a week.” He 
gasped as if I had thrown a bucket of cold water 
over him. “I notice,’ I went on, ‘‘that you are 
sO prosperous that the loss of five or ten dollars 
a week is of no consequence to you, and I feel, 
under the circumstances, that I am entitled toa 
more adequate salary.” 

‘*Five or ten dollars a week!’ 
ignoring the rest of my remark. 

I showed him the record of customers turned 
away, many of whom, as I had noticed, had 
never come back. He was astounded. 





he ejaculated, 


DISCOVERED later that I had struck a par- 

ticularly propitious moment, for he was ina 
precarious financial position and had just mort- 
gaged his home for a large sum. The upshot of 
it was that he agreed to let me have an oppor- 
tunity to take care of the stock myseif and see 
if I could do better. I confess I was somewhat 
disturbed at having thrust upon me the burden 
of proving that I could correct the state of af- 
fairs and make more profits for my employer. 
However, I had been considering the subject 
and had a plan ready. 


By Margaret Peabody 


Inside each bin and drawer and shelf that 
contained stock I pasted an envelope on which 
was marked the minimum quantity of material 
that that particular place should contain. When 
the stock was reduced to that quantity the 
salesman took a card out of the envelope and 
put it on my desk. This card had on it the quan- 
tity to be ordered, whom to order it from, the 
price, quality, and so forth. Every day I took 
these cards and ordered material which they 
indicated was running short. After that it was 
a rare thing that we were unable to give a cus- 
tomer what he wanted. 


SALESMAN named Vernon, who came to 
us from Chicago, saw that I was interested 
in the business, and he was kind enough to give 
me many suggestions which helped me greatly. 
The best thing he did for me was to explain 
the idea that the best of modern business was 
founded on service. ‘If you sell a person an 
ax,” he said, “the ax is a very small part of the 
transaction. You must sell him, at the same 
time, satisfaction. That is the commodity he 
is paying for. Your business duty is always to 
find out what your customers need, and supply 
that need to the very limit of your power.” 

I think it was to the extension of this rule to a 
point even beyond where he had mapped it out 
for me that I owe most of the modest success I 
have had. 

One morning I overheard a carpenter, who 
was purchasing a saw, say that he did not want 
to spend much money on it because he was out 
of work. Later in the day one of our customers, 
a builder, happened to mention that he needed 
another carpenter. I spent a great deal of time 
after hours that day finding the carpenter and 
sending him to the builder, who employed him 
immediately. In this way I made two friends— 
not so much for myself as for the store. 

I saw a certain possibility in this, and after- 
ward endeavored, in a casual way, to find out 
what men were out of work. With this informa- 
tion I was therefore able, when I heard a builder 
inquiring for help, to tell him where to go. By 
observing which of two men the builder se- 
lected, I soon got to know which were the good 
workmen and which were the poor ones, and 
was thus able to make an intelligent statement 
to prospective employers. 

I knew what sort of men the builders were 
by the kind of hardware they were in the habit 
of buying, so I offered first-class workmen to 


eed Comes to 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


UNDREDS of doors are open for 

the businesslike, well-trained 

young woman of today, but the 

majority of these doors are shut 

in the face of the elderly woman 

who, suddenly thrown on her 

own resources, finds the task of 

= earning a livelihood a problem. 

Frequently She is a gentlewoman. She may 

have grown. up amid such luxury that she was 

not taught even the rudiments of housewifery. 

In this era of factory products there is small 

demand for the fine hand sewing of forty or fifty 

years ago, while the musician or artist of an old- 

time boarding school finds her art classed today 

as ‘‘hopelessly old-fashioned.’ Still, there is a 

place in the working world for the women along 
in years. 

The proprietor of a fashionable dry-goods 
store was approached one day by a charm- 
ing, white-haired woman who wished to sell a 
collection of fine old laces, some worth hun- 
dreds of dollars. He said regretfully that he 
hardly dared toinvest the money, for he doubted 
being able to dispose of them. “I might sug- 
gest, however,” he added, seeing the woman's 
keen disappointment, ‘‘that you try selling 
them yourself. You can have a place at the lace 
counter and pay a percentage on your sales.” 

The idea of facing the public behind a counter 
was an ordeal from which the old lady shrank, 
but in the morning she was at the store. There 
was well-bred surprise on the faces of many cus- 
tomers who came and went that day, as they 
recognized in the new clerk one who had long 
been a leader of society in town. Whenthe news 
went abroad that Mrs. Van Brunt was at Cross- 
non’s, selling her beautiful old laces, the counter 
began to havea bargain-day appearance. Within 
a few weeks her laces were gone. 

When she squared accounts with the merchant 
he asked her how she liked store life. 

“Much better than I had dreamed I would,” 
she said. 

“T have thought,” he said hesitatingly, “of 
offering you a position in the store. Several 
of my customers suggested it.” 

Today the lace department in this store has 
become widely known, besides being so profit- 
able to the firm that the woman who presides 
over it commands an excellent salary. 


OME years ago the widow of a Washington 
man faced a penniless future. All she pos- 
sessed was a magnificent home heavily mort- 
gaged, the furniture of thirty rooms, and her 


wardrobe. She was a woman well advanced in 
years, she had lived luxuriously all her life, and 
she was too proud to accept the help of friends. 
While she was arranging for the sale of her 
home she asked the real-estate man what he 
could suggest about disposing of her furniture. 

‘I have a scheme in mind,” said the agent, 
“by which you could realize more money from 
your furniture than by selling it. I have six 
new apartment houses to rent. Every apart- 
ment in them is unfurnished. In the autumn, 
when Congress convenes, hundreds of families 
will be searching for furnished apartments. An 
empty apartment which rents for forty or fifty 
dollars a month brings one hundred dollars or 
more with furniture. The trouble I find is that 
the tawdry, inartistic furnishing which is done 
does not appeal to people of taste. What you 
have in this house would furnish seven or eight 
apartments in just the style my clients want.” 

The old lady entered into the plan enthusias- 
tically. She chose apartments with a pleasant 
outlook in the best part of Washington; then 
she made them so homelike and so complete in 
every detail that when the real-estate man put 
good rents on them he got his price. 

So interested did she become in her business 
that two years later she had twenty apartments 
on her list, and she is now constantly on the 
lookout for furnishings for more in auction rooms 
and at bargain sales. She earns a comfortable 
income and enjoys her working days as she never 
did the butterfly days of life. 


( NE summer vacation in the mountains I 

often saw a little old lady who scemed to be 
an ardent botanist. Slung across her shoulders 
was a leather case into which went all sorts of 
stuff she dug up or snipped off with shears. She 
told me an interesting story of how she earned 
a livelihood. 

‘‘When my husband died two years ago,” 
she said, “I was left to manage a small hill- 
top farm, from which with his hardest labor we 
had never got more than a bare living. So I 
went to the city to put my little place into the 
hands of a real-estate man. I started back 
with a heavy heart, for the price he thought 
I might get for it would scarcely keep a roof 
over my head for a year. I was waiting ina 
drug store for the car when I heard a woman 
ask for fresh wormseed. A clerk offered her 
a dried package of it, but she would not take it; 
she wanted some that was fresh gathered. I 
remembered the patches of wormseed growing in 
our pasture, so I offered to send her some. 





first-class builders, mediocre workmen to medi- 
ocre builders—which, since they were not aware 
that I was able to distinguish between them, 
worked out very well. Men at length got into 
the habit of dropping in to say that they were 
out of a job; and contractors found the quickest 
way to get help was to come to us. 

We noticed that the persons we helped in 
this way were our staunch friends. And it gave 
me an opportunity to keep down the amount of 
our outstanding accounts, because I was in a 
better position to ask favors. I kept track of 
when the different builders had finished their 
buildings up to the first-floor joists, or to the 
roof, or to any of the other points where they 
received payment. 

At those times they were almost sure to have 
a little money in the bank. I kept a pile of 
checks on both banks upon my desk, and when a 
builder came in who I knew had just received 
money, I would call him over and say in a con- 
versational way that we needed a little money 
for this or that purpose and ask him if he could 
help us out by paying something on account. 

I never knew a man to refuse. In fact I think 
they liked the spirit of it and went out in the 
warm glow of satisfaction of having lent assist- 
ance to a fellow human being. 

Mr. Vernon watched my schemes with in- 
terest and we had long talks upon the subject 
of the business, and sometimes upon other sub- 
jects—when he came to see us. He expressed 
dissatisfaction with the fact that I was improv- 
ing some one else’s business without adequate 
return for it. This side of it did not worry me. 
I was endeavoring to make myself efficient. 


NE day Mr. Vernon came to my desk and 

told me that he had just sold a patent for 
an article he had been working on four or five 
years, and that that, together with his savings, 
had left him in possession of a nice, large sum of 
money. To my surprise and satisfaction he 
announced that he was going to buy out Mr. 
Adkins. I was amused to learn that he told my 
employer that the business was worth ten thou- 
sand dollars—without Margaret Peabody. But 
with Margaret Peabody, he said, it was worth 
thirty thousand. Exaggeration as it was, I 
think that was the best reward I received for 
my work in the store. Inthe end he bought the 
business for fifteen thousand dollars—not in- 
cluding me. He got me for—but that is another 
story, as Mr. Kipling says. a 


‘The druggist had overheard my offer. He 
asked if I could bring him a few pounds of 
wormseed, cleanly dried, ina week ortwo. I had 
quite a talk with him; he put me through a 
regular catechism on what I knew about 
medicinal herbs. I was pretty well posted, for 
my grandfather had been a country doctor and 
I had BS sige many a day herb-gathering with 
him. The druggist said he could not get many 
herbs poyabe from boys who did not know half 
the time what they were picking. He gave me 
quite an order for herbs that grow all over our 
hillsides, and made out a list of market prices 
for them. 

“Before autumn I had custom enough from 
a dozen drug stores to keep me outdoors all day 
long, and I earn a better living than my husband 
ever made out of our little farm.”’ 


r THE Natural History Museum of a New 
England city nothing attracts more atten- 
tion than the realistic shrubbery amid which 
are placed wild birds and their nests. There 
are blossoming apple boughs, pine branches 
with their rusty cones, a fleece of cherry blos- 
som and the snowy dogwood. From the tangle 
of grasses beneath spring dandelions, butter- 
cups and daisies as real as nature. 

They are the work of an old English lady 
who, after many years of comfort, found her- 
self confronted with the problem of earning a 
livelihood. She had but one accomplishment: 
Since boarding-school days she had made wax 
flowers, copying each blossom from nature it- 
self. One day she carried samples of her work 
to a wealthy citizen who had presented to the 
museum a splendid collection of American birds. 

‘“Won’t you allow me,” she asked, ‘‘to add 
a touch of beauty to the bare branches on which 
your birds are perched and show how much 
more attractive your exhibit may be made? 

She was given a case and allowed to work her 
will on it. When the directors of the museum 
saw the transformation a generous sum was set 
aside and the maker of wax flowers was in- 
stalled in a pleasant little studio with years of 
work ahead of her. The cages which held 
stuffed animals and snakes as well as birds 
began to burst into leaf, greensward and blos- 
som till the museum wholly lost its likeness 
to a taxidermist’s shop. 

The artist’s fame spread abroad and from 
various American museums pupils were sent to 
learn the new art. To several of her pupils 
belongs the credit of much that is beautiful in 
New York’s Museum of Natural History. 
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High Evening Coiffure Ornamented With Pins 


The 1916 Chignon With Modern Ornaments Lacks Not the Quaint Charm of its Prototype 


UST a little less tension, more indulgence toward the need of the features resulting 

in softer waves, a few natural puffs and coils and beautiful pins and combs correctly 
posed distinguish the coiffure of this season. The high coiffure loses some of its stateli- 
ness and the more youthful low arrangements have added charm when adorned with 
the new pins in pretty and unique dagger designs, adaptations from fern leaves, and 
the new chignon combs, all exquisitely studded with brilliants and colored stones. 
Information as to where these pins may be purchased and directions for arranging the 
hair like the illustrations will be mailed upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
sent to Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 




















Severe Pompadour With a Low Side and Back 





c: 


ESIGNS of flowered things both for personal use and anniversary gifts 

continue in novelties of all kinds. The round piece over at the left dis- 
closes, when opened, a lovely sewing outfit on one side and space for work on the 
other. Just below it is a jewel tray of ribbon made on embroidery hoops with 
glass push-pin mounts; and the newest in Pullman toilet cases is shown 
above—it may be either hung or pinned up. A dainty boudoir memorandum 
book comes next to the most complete of hairpin boxes; and a luxury in 
cushions is given in this one of oblong shape, down filled, to use either on a 
couch or over a chair back. The garden book should appeal to a nature lover 
and would go nicely with a garden kit; while the knitting bag over on the 
left is capacious in every way, even to the extra needlecase. 


NOTE—AIl these new little things may be easily made at home and we shall be glad to help you 
if you will send four cents in stamps to the Needlework Editors, to cover the cost of inclosing a copy 
of the directions. 
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Fondants 
Prat tena is considered the foundation for 


all French bonbons and for chocolate 

creams. It will keep several weeks if 
properly packed in an air-tight jar lined with 
waxed paper. 

FRENCH-CREAM FONDANT No. 1: Two cup- 
fuls of sugar; one cupful of water. Stir the 
sugar and water together until mixed; do not 
stir at all after it has come to the boiling point, 
and not more than three times before; stir only 
enough to prevent sticking at the bottom; boil 
until a soft ball forms when dropped into cold 
water; remove from the fire, and place pan in 
a pan of cold water. Allow the mixture to 
stand until cool; add half a teaspoonful of 
vanilla; then beat until it forms a white mass 
which leaves the edge of the pan; knead well 
until perfectly smooth and absolutely no hard 
grains remain. 

Some candy makers insist upon the use of 
cream-of-tartar fondants. This is unnecessary. 
Fondant made without the cream of tartar 
remains soft longer if properly kneaded and 
packed, and is even more deliciously creamy. 

FRENCH-CREAM FONDANT No. 2 (UNBOILED): 
The white of one egg; one tablespoonful of 
cream; half a teaspoonful of vanilla. Mix the 
ingredients thoroughly; add enough confec- 
tioners’ sugar, which has been sifted two times, 
to form a mixture sufficiently stiff to mold. 

Mo.tpinc: Various shapes may be used in 
molding fondant either for French bonbons or 
for chocolate creams. Each flavor should be 
molded into shapes varying a trifle if possible 
from one another. A box of candy is far more 
attractive when packed with odd shapes and 
sizes. Balls, squares, oblongs, crescents, cones, 
patties, ovals and rhomboids are a few suggested 
forms. With a very little practice expert mold- 
ing may easily be accomplished. A marble slab 
is a very helpful article in kneading and molding 
fondant. Theslab is usually cool, and the marble 
is a better molding surface than wood. 


Coconut Locs: Use vanilla or strawberry 
; : : ; 
flavored fondant. Kneadincoconut. Mold into 
log-shaped pieces. Roll each in finely grated 
coconut until well covered. 

STUFFED DATEs: 
| 


long gash from end to end. 


Seed each date by cutting 
Stuff with 


one 


, 
Ae 





Easter Luncheon 


Macédoine of Yellow Fruits 
7 Cream of Watercress Soup 
Crisp Crackers Olives 
Breaded Chicken Fillets With Peas 
Butter Lilies Luncheon Rolls 

Easter Salad 
French Dressing 
Snow Pudding 
Sponge Cake 


Crackers 


Salted Nuts 
Tea or Coffee 





Custard Sauce 
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Real Sweets That a Girl Can Make Just for Fun or t 


vanilla fondant, or strawberry colored and 
flavored fondant. Roll in finely granulated 
sugar. 

WINTERGREENPATUES: Preparethe fondant. 
Flavor with essence of wintergreen. Color a 
delicate pink or a very delicate green. Form 
a patty by rolling a small round ball and then 
flattening. 

PrepPERMINT Patties: Flavor with essence of 
peppermint. Proceed as for wintergreen patties. 

Lemon Partirs: Prepare the fondant. 
Flavor with lemon. Color yellow. Follow all 
directions as for wintergreen patties. 

Cream Atmonps: Blanch and brown your 
own almonds by heating them ina pan mois- 
tened with afew drops of olive oil. Surround the 
nut meats with vanilla-flavored fondant, and 
form into oval shapes, small. Roll in finely 
granulated sugar. 

Frenca Fruit Rout: Add equal parts of 
chopped nuts, dates, candied cherries and citron 
to vanilla-flavored fondant. Roll in one round 
roll, and when cool slice into quarter-inch slices. 

Nut Squares: To one recipe of yanilla- 
flavored fondant add one cupful of chopped 
walnut meats. Put in a pan, and when cool cut 
into squares. 

FRENCH-CREAM Bonsons: Prepare French- 
Cream Fondant No. 1. Different colorings and 
flavors are added to this fondant to obtain the 
many varieties. 

DIRECTIONS FOR DipPtInc Bonsons: Pre- 
pare French-Cream Fondant No. 1. Place it 
in a china bowl. Put the bowl in a pan of 
boiling water, and melt the fondant. Have 
ready the fondant shapes, and dip them in the 
melted mixture. The melted fondant must be 
kept in warm water or it will not remain in a 
sufficiently liquid state to enable you to do the 
dipping. Two coats are sometimes necessary 
and preferable. 


Chocolate Creams 


HE basis of a chocolate cream is fondant. 
Prepare the French-Cream Fondant as 
given here. This fondant may be made in 
large quantities and kept indefinitely by placing 
it in waxed air-tight jars. There are various 
methods of coating chocolate creams. A very 



















Mary Henly Peacock, 
Instructor in Serving 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
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Luncheon Menu 


Pineapple, Grapefruit and Orange Coci:tail 


Breaded Fillets of Fried Halibut, Sauce Tartare 


| Yeast Roll 


| Salted Almonds Olive 


| Chicken ala King With Toast Points 


| Cress and French Endive French Dressing 
Small Cream Cakes, Strawberry Preserve 
| White Glacé Grapes 

\ f 








Janet McKenzie Hill, 
Author of 
“The American Cook Book” 











Scalloped Oysters 
Preserved Peaches 


Soda Biscuits 
Cream 


Sugar Cookies 
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Neeeen! Seed 


| A Luncheon Today Was a Supper Fifty Years Ago 


x Tea Sugar 
Floating Island 


By Mary J. Lincoln, Author of “‘ The Boston Cook Book” 


HERE are many ways of laying a luncheon table. A round or a 

square table may be used. The table may be laid with a cloth, 
luncheon cloth, runners or doilies. The laying of the table in general, 
and of each Cover in particular, depends upon the menu, the style of 
service and individual preference. It is difficult to give directions that 
will apply at all times, but there are certain fundamental principles 
that ought to be Observed, The minor arrangements and decorations 





successful home method, simple and delicious, 
is the following: 

BITTER-SWEET CHOCOLATE CREAMS: Place 
four or more squares of unsweetened chocolate 
in a small china bowl. Place the bowl in a pan 
of boiling water, and allow the chocolate to 
melt. The fondant is formed into desired shapes 
and allowed to stand for several hours. With 
a silver fork drop the fondant into the melted 
chocolate. When nicely covered on all sides 
remove to a piece of waxed paper, and, by allow- 
ing Chocolate to drip from end of fork directly 
across the center of the top, you form the line 
which is significant of ‘* hand-dipped.” One coat- 
ing of chocolate is usually sufficient. 

CONFECTIONERS’ Mitk Cwoconate: As a 
rule a special order must be given for this 
chocolate. Your grocer can obtain it by placing 
his order with the wholesale grocery house from 
which he makes purchases. You will also have 
to placean order for cocoa butter, which is neces- 
sary to use with this chocolate. 

First, melt the milk chocolate in a small bowl 
over boiling water. Add cocoa butter. Cocoa 
butter is used to thin the chocolate, and makes 
it weigh less. Milk chocolate is exceedingly 
heavy, and you govern the cost of your choco- 
late creams by the amount of milk chocolate 
used. A heavy, rich creamy outer coat may be 
used of milk chocolate only, omitting the cocoa 
butter. If too much cocoa butter is added you 
will find that your chocolate has become very 
thin and will not allow you to make the letter 
or line, whichever you prefer, across the top of 
the chocolate. 

CONFECTIONERS’ SWEET-CHOCOLATE CREAMS: 
Confectioners’ Sweet chocolate must atso be 
purchased by placing a special order. Proceed 
otherwise exactly the same as for milk choco- 
late. The sweet chocolate requires less cocoa 
butter to thin it than does the milk chocolate, 
the substance of the milk chocolate being so 
very much heavier. 

CONFECTIONERS’ BITTER-SWEET CHOCOLATE: 
Confectioners’ bitter-sweet chocolate must be 
purchased by placing a special order. Proceed 
otherwise exactly the same as for milk choco- 
late. Bitter-sweet chocolate demands less cocoa 
butter for thinning than does milk chocolate, a 
very little being necessary. 

Water added to any chocolate-dipping recipe 
will cause the chocolate to become thick. 


French Dressing 





CrOUS 


o Make Money 


Remember, water thickens, cocoa butter thins 
chocolate! 

STRAWBERRY CHOCOLATE CREAMS: Flavor 
the fondant with strawberry extract and color 
it pink. Mold into desired forms. Coat with 
chocolate, using any of the recipes desired. 

Lemon CHocoLaATe CrreAMs: Lemon choco- 
late creams are usually formed in long oblong 
shapes. Flavor the fondant with lemon juice or 
extract, and color a delicate yellow. Coat with 
chocolate. 

ORANGE CHOCOLATE Creams: Mold orange- 
flavored and delicately colored fondant into 
crescent shapes. Dip in chocolate. 

PINEAPPLE CHOCOLATE CREAMS: Pineapple 
flavor added to fondant is the basis of pine- 
apple chocolate creams. They are usually 
formed into squares. After dipping in the 
chocolate and just before it becomes hardened 
place a small strip of candied pineapple length- 
Wise across the top. 

PRESERVED-CHERRY CHOCOLATE CREAMS: 
Either vanilla-flavored white fondant or cherry- 
flavored and pink-colored fondant may be used 
forthis cream. Pressacherry intothe center ofa 
ball of fondant, and cover the entire cherry with 
the cream. Be very positive that not a drop of 
the juice exudes from the fondant. Place aside 
to cool, and then dip in chocolate. The con- 
fectioners’ milk chocolate is preferred. 

Pecan CuocoLates: Mold vyanilla-flavored 
fondant and dip in chocolate. Place a pecan 
meat on top of each. 

AtmMonp-Top CHocotates: Use either vanilla 
or almond flavored fondant, and place a nut on 
top of chocolate coating. Mold as desired. 

WALNuT-Top CHocoLtateE CrEAmMs: Mold 
vanilla-flavored fondant and, after coating it 
with chocolate, place a walnut meat on top of 
each. 

PEPPERMINT CHOCOLATE CREAMS: Mint 
creams are always formed into patties measur- 
ing an inch and a half across the top and a 
quarter of an inch thick. Flavor the fondant 
with essence of peppermint. Coat with milk 
chocolate. 

WINTERGREEN CHOCOLATE CREAMS: Color 
the fondant pink or green, and flavor with es 
sence of wintergreen. Form int® patties and 
coat with the confectioners’ milk chocolate, 
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Luncheon Menu 





Cassaba Melon 
Cream-of-Pea Soup Imperial Sticks 
Guinea Chicken 

Currant Jelly Sauce 

Asparagus Tips 
White Grape Juice 
Tomato Salad With Cheese Balls 
Toasted Crackers 
Pineapple Milk Sherbet 
Small Cakes 





Hot Rolls 

















Pickles 


Park Street Cake 





vary and should have distinct individuality. Various Occasions call 
for special arrangements, as illustrated by the above sketches. 
-THE NEw HOusEKEEPING EDIToR. 


Salmon Cutlets 


Asparagus Salad 








Lucy G. Allen, 
Author of “ Table Service” 
Instructor, Boston School of Cookery 





Luncheon Menu 


Grapefruit, Cherries and Preserved Ginger 
Bouillon 
Graham Bread Sandwiches 
Eggs au Gratin 
French Chops Potato Straws 
Cheese Relish 
Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


Spice Jelly 








Marion Harris Neil, 
Author of 
“Canning, Preserving and Pickling” 
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Giving a“Cranford Luncheon” 


3y Marion Eaton 


HE hostess who is fond of giving quaint 
entertainments for her friends will find 
congenial exercise for cleverness in ar- 
ranging the details of a “Cranford Luncheon,” 
reminiscent of the days of Mrs. Gaskell. 

Inasmuch as ‘‘Cranford”’ was a story by a 
woman, largely about women and for women, 
a “Cranford Luncheon” is distinctly a fem- 
inine affair. “A man,” as one of the Cranford 
ladies observed to Mrs. Gaskell once, ‘‘is so in 
the way in the house.’’ Hence, so far as ‘‘mere 
man” is concerned, he does not figure in this 
feast. 

To preserve the true Cranford atmosphere 
the table should be laid with a cloth, and the 
center of the table adorned with an openwork 
fruit dish filled with fruit. The menu should 
include mutton broth, pigeon pie prepared like 
the modern chicken pie, or pork pie, a typical 
English dish. 

There should be a simple salad, and goose- 
berry tarts and tea for dessert. The pigeon pie 
could be supplemented by cold meats if some 
of the expected guests have robust appetites. 

The place-card designs illustrated may be 
cut out, pasted upon thin cardboard and tinted, 
and the finished cards inscribed with the names 
of the guests. If one end of a thin cardboard 
strip be pasted to the back of each card it will 
stand erect. 

If the hostess has a number of friends who 
are the fortunate possessors of quaint old gowns 
worn by their grandmothers, a very interesting 
effect may be secured by asking her guests to 
attend the luncheon attired in the quaint and 
voluminous costumes of ‘“Cranford”’ days. 


A “Color-Blind Luncheon” 


By Aline Harmony 


W JE WERE five artists who met every year, 

and during the summer each gave a 
luncheon over which there was much friendly 
rivalry regarding decorations, etc. The color 
schemes had been beautiful: one was yellow, 
with tulle and butterflies and edibles to match; 
another green, with water liliesand hand-painted 
runners and china in the same flower. There 
had been several variations of roses, and all the 
pretty ideas had been used, so I decided, as mine 
was last, to serve on an entirely different order. 
I called it a “Color-Blind Luncheon. 
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as a touch of handwork 








The Calling Hour 


I borrowed all the 
brilliant china in the 
neighborhood, and it 
was ‘“‘some.”” My 
plates were blue bor- 
dered, upon which 
magenta roses 
bloomed; my cups 
and saucers were 
pink and red and the 
teaset Japanese. I 
used a flowered violet 
tablecloth and nap- 
kins in paper. 

My centerpiece 
was composed of pink 
and red peonies, irises, red carnations and brown- 
eyed Susans. You can imagine the horror of 
the combination. My place-cards matched my 
centerpiece. 

My first course—on the table as we sat 
down—was sliced ham with lemon shells filled 
with catsup, creamed new potatoes and carrots. 
I then passed molded salmon garnished with 
beets, and rolls and olives. My salad was a 
tomato aspic on lettuce and parsley. My des 
sert was a gelatin made with grape juice and 


Demurely Waiting 
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MOCKING is very 


prettily introduced — 














By the Open Fire 


served with whipped 
cream tinted pink. 

For souvenirs I 
gave each a pair of 
smoked glasses tied 
with colored ribbons. 
I wore a pink dress 
with a cerise girdle, 
and red, pink and 
purple formed most 
of my decorations. It 
must have set those 
artist souls aquiver, 
but we had the jolli- 
esttime! After it was 
over I sent the guests 
to easy-chairs in a dark studio, to rest their 
eyes and nerves, and distributed smelling salts 
and ice bags for their heads. 


Early to Bed 


The “Practical” Club 
3y Mary Harrod Northend 
\ RS. GEORGE and five of her young mar- 


ried friends had formed a luncheon club at 


the beginning of the winter. Every two weeks 


im |t ee, 





Of Handkerchief Linen 


they met and brought their household sewing. 
It was one of the fast rules of the club that each 
one must sew on something for her house. In 
this way they intended to keep up their house- 
hold linen. 

The club met twelve times during the winter. 
One girl had twelve towels to embroider, an- 
other a dozen napkins, a third a dozen pillow 
slips. In this way, doing one piece each time, 
they planned to have something at the end of 
the season to show for their fun. All prided 
themselves on being more practical than so 
many of their friends who belonged to clubs and 
played cards or talked and, when the meeting 
was over, had nothing to show for their time. 

The club was to come to Mrs. George’s house 
for its last meeting of the winter. She had been 
thinking how much they had accomplished that 
year, and she wondered if they might improve 
any on what they had already done. Each 
member was expected to spend no more than 
three dollars on the luncheon. Part of this went 
for food and the rest for souvenirs or place-cards 
and flowers. 

Mrs. George had an idea which she was eager 
to try out. She planned a dainty luncheon as 
economically as she could, and then found she 
had money enough left to allow fifteen cents 
apiece for favors, and these, she determined, 
should be useful articles, so carrying out the 
idea of the club. 

Each member had usually spent forty-five or 
fifty cents for carnations or other flowers for the 
table, each guest having two to carry home. 
They all had pretty fern dishes or baskets for 
fruit, which could be used on the table, and it 
seemed much better in this club, where practi- 
cal ideas were followed, to put the money into 
something that could be used afterward. 

When Mrs. George began to look around in 
the stores for articles costing only fifteen cents 
cach she was surprised to see how many pretty 
and useful things there were. There were many 
things for the kitchen—different kinds of spoons, 
little boxes for spices with the name printed on 
each, and useful cream pitchers. Then she saw 
pretty little picture frames and very good guest 
towels for fifteen cents each. She also thought 
one might buy material and make many simple 
things. A little dimity or lawn apron would be 
useful and inexpensive. 

For her souvenirs she chose little cookbooks 
containing twenty-five salad rules and rules for 
mayonnaise and French dressing. The other 
members were delighted with these, and de- 
clared enthusiastically that they would con- 
tinue the idea the next season. 
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For a Bazaar, a Fudge or a 
Tea Party 


HIS new design for 





a little girl’s play 

















apron has two enticing 
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es eee Be pockets and is expecially 
: 2, made of silk mus- 2 retty in pale blue per- 
: “ds eel beast \ i : 2 t pretty in pale I ue per 
in, the original given a i‘ - Y ' cale, rosebud dimity and 
touch of color with pale j* Py white bindings. In the 
blue thread. The apron { e handsome crochet- 
made of handkerchief Ls ¢ F trimmed apron the de- 
ine © ] rit} ah? « + . . . } . 
— and trimmed with ; sign is carried out in 
em oroidered sprays and 5 7 tinted linen in three 
lace beading is de- » 4 ; 4 panels, held together by 
signed to wear when 4\ 2 y A crocheted beading, while 
ne yee in light house- g 4 * 5 the smart little apron at 
10ld duties. At the left 4 . © the upper right is made 
above is an apron of un- 4 § By F: from a Japanese towel. 
usual utilitarian design, | W 4 HY i Especially dainty and 
in gray linen — the a res eile pretty is the last design, 
oints outlined in pink ; 3 re ee es 1 in pink shite stripe 
apie steal “ : peal ot Lsmeniced in, in pink and white striped 
ed th “ nc PSPS a muslin, with trimmings 





a fascinating Colonial 
pattern, quaint and 
simple, is the onein flow- 
ered silk and black ribbon 
velvet. This fastens at = SS 
the side front. 


of lace and pink ribbon. 








NOTE—Kindly inclose four 
cents in stamps to the Needle- 
work Editors to cover the cost 
of mailing the directions for any 
of the designs. 











baa Colonial Design 
n Flowered Silk 





Easily Made of a Straight Piece of 


New Design in Panels and Medallions Silk Muslin 
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Commencement Sugges 


UR SENIOR YEAR!” says the high- 
QO school class; and for its members there 
never has been such a year. Who will be 
valedictorian? What subject shall I choose for 
my oration? Shall we have Class Day or takea 
sightseeing trip? But, it seems, it is always 
**senior year’’ for the high-school teachers, and 
each class and each individual participant must 
be helped with suggestions. Commencement 
must be the same as for other classes—and yet 
different! That is where the hard thinking must 
come for both teacher and senior. 

Not all of us have our heads filled with bright, 
sparkling, clever ideas that are fairly tumbling 
over each other in their desire to be expressed in 
word or act, so we are grateful to those who 
have anticipated our every Commencement need 
and have given us help that either is usable as it 
is or is so helpful in its structural suggestions 
that it is not difficult for us to adapt it to our 
own specific needs and adorn it with the little 
personalities so dear to the graduate’s heart. If 
these suggestions of ready-to-use material prove 
helpful to you I shall be very glad indeed to give 
you further details and help through personal 


Life” ( Ella W heeler 
Wilcox’s poem) 
makes a good 
chorus; and the 
Valedictory song, 
*Good-By, for 
Out on Life's Sea 
Swift Glides Our 
Bark,’ set. to 
Beethoven’s 
**Adieu to the Pi- 
ano,”’ is excellent. 
“Weare a Class of 
Seniors Wise,”’ the 
air taken from 
‘Pinafore,’ is also 
pleasing asachorus. 

The Salutatory 
may take one of 
three forms: the 
conventional, wherein the class is likened to a 
tiny seed pushing cut to grow into the perfect 
expression of mature life; a parody form, on 
**The Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘Thanatopsis”’ or 
‘The Psalm of Life’; or the novel form of a 


Talking it Over the Night Before 





correspondence. 

As to musical numbers on the programs, 
what could be more appropriate for Class-Day 
exercises than the song, ‘‘We Hope You've 
Brought Your Smiles Along’? And then, after 
all the funny stunts, either of these songs would 
be an equally appropriate close: ‘*We'll Now 
Have to Say Good-By” (Oh, we always mind 
the clock, with its cheerful tick-a-tock), or 
““With a Tear in One Eye We Will Tell You 
Good-By”’ (We're so glad we are through that 
we don’t know what to do). 


,~¥OR Commencement, patriotic songs are al- 
ways desirable. The well-known national airs 
are always to be used. Three good flag songs 
are: ‘‘There are Many Flags in Many Lands,”’ 
“Where the Flag is Full of Stars,’ and, as a nov- 
elty, ‘How Betsy Made the Flag.”’ To enliven 
the program ‘* The Song of the Baseball Fan” is 
good fora boys’ quartet. **A Little Advice” is 
an easy solo for a girl. *‘As You Go Through 


A New Na 





AVOCET 
A is an apt Avocet, 
Very fond of vicinities wet; 
While wading around 
In soft marshy ground 


A worm or a snail is soon met. ' 
BOBOLINK 


B is a bold Bobolink; 


\ regular buffoon, I think. 
He tosses and swin 
On a reed while he sings 
His rollicking ‘* Chinkety 
chink!” 
CHAT 
™ 
C is a chattering Chat; 
He gives every bird tit for tat. 

He mimics them all 
In song and in call, 
And mockingly taunts: 

is that?” 


*How 


DICKCISSEL 


D is a dizzy Dickcissel, 


Perched up ona tall purple thistle. 
His song is a sad 
Roundelay or roulade, 
And he summons his mate with 
soft whistle. 


EAGLE 


. is an aeriesome I 


ghtva 


FLICKE 


Fis a flamboyar 


Dressed dry 
slicker. 
Through rain he wi 1asn 
As quick as a flash 
Of zigzaggy lightning 


WW aterproof 


or quicker. 


GRACKLE 


J is a garrulous Grackle, 
So proud of his bronzy-green 
hackle. 
“*See me! See me!”’ 
He giggles with glee, 
Ina sputtering bubble and cackle. 


Class Declaration of Independence, a Class 
Diagnosis, a Class Inventory of the products of 
the schools—a man-manufacturing institution. 


¥ ae likewise may take one of 
three forms: the conventional, dealing with 
ideal patriotism —‘‘My country, make her 
right! Keep her standard clean and white!”’; 
a parody form, on ‘Henry VIII,” ** Macbeth,” 
or ‘*Locksley Hall’’; or again, the novel form 
of the Class Creed, the Class Obituary, or the 
President’s Farewell Message. 

Class Histories may be presented as a Picture 
(‘The giftie gie us to see oursel’s as ithers see 
us’); as a Pedigree; asa Voyage; as a Legend 
after the manner of ‘“‘Hiawatha”’; and as a 
Calendar, wherein the Freshman is Spring, the 
Sophomore is Summer, the Junior is Autumn, 
and the Senior is Winter with its hidden stores 
of wisdom. 

Class Fortunes may be very picturesquely 
given if told by a gypsy girl, or humorously if 


— 
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given by the Class 
Advertiser from a 
newspaper of thirty 
years hence. The 
Class Horoscope is 
most appropriate 
if, as Shakspere 
“The stars 
above us govern 
our conditions.” 
Otherformsof class 
fortunes are the 
Class Scrapbag, 
the Class Vision (in 
rime), a Class Fan- 
tasy, in which 
Minerva reads and 
answers the peti- 
tions of the gradu- 
ating class. 

Novel programs for Class Night take the form 
of the Mock Trial or Mock Commencement 
Trial, Class Drama, Biography, Journey, ‘“‘The 
Last Edition of the Commencement Times,”’ 
Debate, Reunion, Convention, Séance, Minstrels 
and Commencement Powwow. 

Several published short plays have as their 
themes such well-known class mottoes as ‘‘ No 
Victory Without Labor,” “Climb, Though the 
Rocks be Rugged.” ** The Victors’ Tournament”’ 
is a sketch for athletic classes. 


says, 


BS i E Class Will and the Class Grumbler must 
not be forgotten, and speeches have been pre- 
pared for both of them, likewise for those who 
may be long on education but short on public 
speaking—the principal of the school and the 
president of the local Board of Education, in 
connection with the presentation of diplomas. 
As specialties on the program may be listed 
Class Colors, wherein a spokesman for the class 
defends its choice of colors: black and gold, red 
and white, or whatever the combination may be. 
The Class Colors are often presented in a 
drill, while the Class Poem embodies either a 
reference to the colors or to the Class Motto. 
The Mantle Oration and the Peace Pipe Oration 


a es 
Beals 


tte Wilbur 


standing at a 


—s od BS tie 
ainment Editox 


are interesting fea-ures. Another specialty is the 
poetic meaning of the Class Flower—the pansy, 
violet or whatever it may be. 

In sharp contrast to the pretty sentimentality 
of the Class Flower will be the Class Yell, 
which must not be overlooked. One of the short- 
est school yells I have ever heard would suit any 
school: ‘Hullabaloo! Hullabaleen! Blank- 
ville, Blankville, 1916.” It is quite as good a 
noise-maker as any other combination usually 
put up in yells. 


8 gle the new plays suitable for senior 
4 \ classes are the following: ‘‘ The Class Ship,” 
a dramatization of Longfellow’s ‘‘The Building 
of the Ship’; ‘“‘Sing a Song of Seniors,” a co- 
medietta for girls; ‘The Graduate’s Choice,’ a 
Commencement playlet in one act; ‘‘ Macbeth 
a la Mode,” a school burletta in three acts; 
‘The Vision of the Graduate,” a Commence- 
ment play in four acts (a practical application 
to everyday life of the principles and spirit of 
the poem, ‘* The Vision of Sir Launfal’’); ‘‘The 
Golden Goblet,” a farce in three acts, with an 
entirely feminine cast; ‘‘Catching Clara,” a 


Commencement play; ‘‘The Crimson and the 


Blue,” a class play in four acts and an epilogue. 
There are many good recitations, too, such 


as: ‘*The World is Waiting for You,” *‘ Hustle 
and Grin,” ‘‘Your Mission,” 


“Sand Will Do 
It,” ‘‘The High-School Boy,” ‘‘The Value of 
Education,” ‘‘ High-School Girls.” 

The following humorous monologues would 
help to make an interesting program also: 


‘*Algebra and Class Parties’—A young lady 
seated at a table with book, paper and pencil, 


working problems in algebra; ‘‘A Morning 
Ride’’—A schoolgirl on her way to high school; 
‘““An Aspiring Dishwasher’’—A young lady 
small table washing dishes; 
‘**Mollie’s Eulogy on Country Life.” 

NOTE—The School Entertainment Editor is prepared 
to give you help with your Commencement problems. 
Write to her stating your specific needs and inclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope. We must be excused, 
however, from filling orders for the entertainment mate- 
rial suggested, so do not send us any money. 





HUMMING BIRD 


H is a hurrying Hummer; 
The favorite birdling of summer. 
He gathers his fare, 
While poised on the air, 
With the boom of a distant bass 
drummer. 


“ES 


IBIS 
I is an Ibis, bright red 


From heels to the top of his head. 
This flery hot torch 
Must wither and scorch 

And fill all the treetops 

dread. 


with 


JAY 


*s just a jubilant Jay, 

In overcoat made cutaway. 
So jaunty and trim, 
All the birds envy him, 

A feeling they plainly betray. 


KINGFISHER 
5 
K is a keen-eyed Kingfisher, 


To scaly tribes not a well-wisher, 
Since spearing for trout, 
Bass, perch and pout, 

Is the business of ev'ry King- 

fisher. 


LOON 


i, is a lunatic Loon, 
Made mad by the lig 
moon 
His master, Glooskap, 
Will hear him, mayhap 
So he cries out his loud, howlin 


croon. 
MAGPII 


M is a mottled Magpie, 


Whose voice is a coarse, grating 
cry 
But often a word 
That Miss Magpie has heard 
She repeats, and she needn't 


half try. 


NUTHATCH 
N is the Nuthatch, with note 


As steely and grim as his coat; 
Like a rusty old crank, 
Squeaking, ‘‘Yank! Yank! Yank!”’ 

Deep down in his rusty-brown 

throat. 


Z OVENBIRD 
O is an odd Ovenbird, 


And the name is not one whit 
absurd, 
Since over her nest 
The grasses are pressed 
As though by the wind slightly 
stirred. 


PUFFIN 


, is a panoplied Puffin, 

A roman-nosed sort of a guffin, 
With beak like the bow 
Of a boat, or a plow, 

Or even an overbaked muffin. 


wy 


QUAIL 


QO is a quizzical Quail 


Calling loudly from some distant 
rail: 
“Bob White! Bob White! 
’Twill rain yet tonight!” 
But often his prophecies fail. 


RAVEN 


R is a ragamuffin Raven, 

A robber, but seldom a craven. 
You hear his loud croak 
From the top of some oak, 

Where he seeks him a high and 

safe haven. 


SHRIKE 
S is a sensible Shrike, 


A butcher by trade, if you like, 
With alway Sa store 
Of foodstuffs galore, 

Hung up on a handy thorn spike 


os 


TURKEY 


ry. 
I is a Thanksgiving Turkey, 
With manner so timid and lurky. 
He knows that ere long 
He'll sing his death song, 
And be buried in 
murky. 


dressing so 


ULLET 


U is the ugly-faced Ullet, 
Whose head is the shape of 
bullet. 
He’ll spring on a rat 
With the speed of a cat, 
But never attacks chick or pullet. 




















VULTURE. ~ 


Ma 
Xe V is a vulgar old Vulture 
# Without the least showing of cul- 
ture; 
His yesterday’s fare 
So willing to share 
With any who call 
Vulture. 


WILLET 
W is a wiry-limbed Willet, 


That wanders so freely until it 
Falls prey to some gun, 


if 
(i 
When the Ss eason’s begun, ; 


And hies on his way to some fom ; 
skillet. % 


vulgar 


Zoe X-BILL 
see “a 
: i p.4 is an expert X-Bill; 


Always managing somehow to fill 
His innermost needs 
On spicy pine seeds, 
Pried out of their cones with deft 
skill. 


YELLOWTHROAT 
= 


is a young Yellowthroat, 
So gay in an olive-green coat 
And jetty-black hood. 
Deep down in the wood 
You hear his delicious, 
note. 


sweet 


ZOOZOO 
Z is a zealous Zoozoo, 


Whose call is a soft, pleasant coo. 
In England they love 
The gentle Ringdove, 

So timid, yet tender and true. 


AND SO FORTH 


And So Forth’s a forest or park 
\bounding in specimens 
Hark! 
There’s Robin, Thrush, Wren, 
Goose, Tanager, Hen, 
Coot, Oriole, Bluebird and Lark! 


NOTE—Full information for mothers and teachers re- 
garding pictures in color of the birds illustrated may be 
obtained by addressing Miss Wilbur, in care of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, in- 
closing a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 





Illustrations reproduced by courtesy of Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Copyright by Charles K. Reed. 
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Albert 
Atwood 
Baldwin 
Beaverview 
Blue Hill 


Cairo 
Caney 
Chase 
Danville 
Drywood 


Eldorado 
Ellinwood 
Elmo 
Enterprise 
Fairview 


Friend 
Galena 


Can You Discover These 


ACH of the above pictures represents two 

towns in the state of Kansas. Do you 

suppose that you can discover what those 
two towns are? 

For the complete set of correct answers and the 
best suggestion of a subject for a future puzzle 
page will be given a first prize of $15. For the 
next best set of correct answers and suggestion 
will be given asecond prize of $10. For the next 
best set of answers and suggestion will be given 
the third prize of $5. For the twenty next best 
sets of correct answers and suggestions will be 
given 20 one-dollar prizes. 

The competition closes on March 20, which 
means that all letters in competition must be 
posted not later than that date. 
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Fort Scott 


Goodland 
Grand Summit 














now, AL ,REMEMBER,HALF OF 
THE GOLD YOU BRING UP OUT 
OF THE MINE J Give TO YOU 











Great Bend 
Hatton 
Highland 
Hilltop 
Imes 


Kismet 
Leona 
Liberal 
Manhattan 


Kingman Mankato 


The answers and prize winners will be given 
in the June HoME JOURNAL. 
All the towns represented are to be found in 
the above list. 
Write your answers and suggestion on one 
side of one sheet of paper and address it to 
Sam Loyp, PuzzLe Epitror 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


December Prize Winners 


First PrizeE—M. Chubbuck, Massachusetts 
SECOND PrR1IZE—Victoria Maylard, Nebraska 
Turrp PrizE—Mrs. J. L. Watson, Texas 

OTHER PRizES—Emma F. Howell, New York; Edwin 

Kenneth Hart, Illinois; Mrs. J. F. Williams, Virginia; 


G7" 
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Menlo 
Mineral 
Modoc 


Neal 
Oakhill 
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Valley 

ictor 
Waterloo 
Wherry 
White Cloud 


Sedan 
Smokyhill 
Soldier 


Ray 
Riverside Topeka 


Kansas Towns? 


Goldie Ash, Illinois; Mrs. Andrew Severson, South 
Dakota; Mrs. Elmer F. Johnsen, Colorado; Milton P. 
Matthews, Ohio; Katheryn Farnham, Maine; Eleanor 
Burks, Kentucky; Mrs. H. Cadmus, New Jersey; Mary 
Wilson, New Jersey; Mrs. N. R. Patrick, Virginia; 
Louise Newman, Florida; Mrs. T. S. Reenes, South 
Carolina; Carrie E. Moulton, Vermont; F. W. Cyr, 
Nebraska; Miss C. B. Capshaw, New Jersey; Agnes B. 
Merrill, Maine; Mrs. A. B. Hazard, Illinois; S. K. 
Fitzhugh, Washington 


Answers to the December Puzzles 


1— WINsLow, MILo 

2— BucksPporT, BUCKFIELD 
3— BELFAST, MILLBRIDGE 
4—JACKMAN, BATH 
5—UNnIoNn, UNITY 

6— GARLAND, GARDINER 

7— MECHANIC FALLs, Casco 
8—Cmna, LEEDS 


Ss Irrunnies 


By Helene and Vera Nyce 


O YOU like to throw pillows? Tommy and 
John do, and if you cannot read the story 
for yourselves in these pictures we shall 

be glad to tell it to you. 

Besides there is another ‘‘ Jonathan and Tab- 
itha Trotter” story, about the time when they 
removed from one land to another, over many, 
many fields, with all their household goods 
packed into a prairie schooner and Baby Laban 
tucked among feather beds. And you can’t guess 
what sort of steeds pulled the wagon! 

You may have either of these stories—and the 
special cut-out is the Trotters, their prairie 
schooner and queer steeds and their household 
goods, all in outline to cut out and color. They 
are for every child who sends a_ stamped, 


addressed envelope for their return. Be sure to 
ask for club membership also, if you are not 
already a member. There are no dues to pay, 
and pin and certificate are free to all. Ours is 
a kindness club, and, no matter how small the 
kindness is, it will be club work. 


LITTLE New York girl, Simonne Bona- 

venture, has a large chapter of the Flossie 
Fisher Club, in which there are nearly as many 
grown men and women as there are little people,- 
and that club is doing wonderful work. They 
give plays, and the proceeds are devoted to re 
lieving some of the sufferers in Europe; and 
they have sent us many boxes of happiness for 
others, including dresses for poor girls. 














The stories are judged in classes according to 
age, and we hope that the boys and girls in their 
teens will compete, as well as the smaller ones. 
For the best stories: First prize, five dollars; 
second prize, three dollars; third prize, two dol- 
lars; ten fourth prizes of one dollar each; for 
each of the forty whose story is fifth best, a 
pretty pin or other piece of Flossie Fisher jewelry. 

Be sure to inclose with your story a stamped, 
addressed envelope for reply, and send not later 
than March 15 to 


HELENE AND VERA NYCE 
Care OF THE LApIES’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











FAULTLESS 


“REG.U.S. PAT. OFF” 


RUBBER 
GOODS 


Get a 


Wee us eat ore” 


HOT WATER 
BOTTLE | 


They wear better 
because they are 
moulded in one 
piece and have no 
seams or bindings to 
leak. The rubber is 
strong and substan- _ cet 
tial and stands se- jyoagG ie . 
vere service. The HOT WATER TLES 
Patented NeckCon-  $IZES: 00-0-1-2-3 AND 4 
struction strength- DAT. ACH 20-1906 
ens the neck, pre- 
venting leaks there, 
and protects your 
hands. The bottles 
arereallyhandsome; 
the styles so pleas- 
ing and the colors so 
attractive. Theyare 
practical in use, 
long-wearing and 
offer you most excel- 
lent values. 
You may choose 
from several styles; 
the No. 40 ‘‘WEAR- 
EVER,’’ shown here, 
is our most popular 
number. It has a 
smooth, sanitary fin- 
ish; affords maxi- 
mum heating sur- 
face, is handsome 
maroon color and 
comes in six sizes. All 
but the two smaller 
sizes have the Hold 
Fast Stopple Attach- 
ment. You will find 
it a good-value, prac- 
tical and serviceable 
bottle for the home. 
‘““WEAREVER’” No. 
24 Fountain Syringe 
is another serviceable 
home necessity you 
will like. 


2 








AULTEESS 
we WE AR- 
EI Rubber 
Goods include a a 
complete assort- ‘yay ss ¢. 
-ment of practical “yantcHoKe’ Ww 
articles for House- NIPPLES 
hold, Nursery,  TRANSPARENT@agge 
Toilet and Sick STANDARD 
Room use,someof ,<SOCLORS gm 
which are shown , 
here. They are all wae ARAL 
up to the Fault- NUR SER 
less standard of ¥ 13-15 
quality. 
Whenever you 
need any rubber 
goods, you will be 
sure of satisfac- 
tory service, long 
wear and supe- 
rior value if you 
buy Faultless 
“WEAREVER” 
‘ Rubber Goods. 


Write For This 
Rubber Goods Book 


It tells things you'll 
like to know and de- 
scribes and illustrates 
Faultless ‘‘WEAR- 
EVER’’ Rubber 
Goods. Mailed free 
upon request. 
If you enclose 4c in 
stamps to pay postage, 
we willinclude withthe 
book a Rubber Sponge 
Powder Puff;adainty, ¢@==——— 
novel and convenient SECTIONAL View \ 
toilet requisite—an 
ideal powder puff. Very 
sanitary; can be steri- 
lized by boiling and 
evidences the advan- 
tages of ‘‘WEAR- 
EVER’’ Rubber 
Sponges. 

THE FAULTLESS 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of a Complete, High Grade } 
Line of Rubber Goods | 
for the Home. 

10 Rubber Street 
Ashland, Ohio, U.S.A, 


| SEE THE REINFORCING “Oo 
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THE VALVE 















including Boiler (heavily nickel-plated, 
with handle and cover), Stand, Flame 
Reducer, Nickel Tray and a Can of 


Ss 
Can ned He 


For whe Cookin 
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Ag ga age iy 


Canne Heat 


For He C Cooking 


ceunilate eal, 
It lights at the scratch 
of a match,and canbe § © 
extinguished and re-lit i 
again and again, until 
the bottommost particle [P< 
inthe can isconsumed. §& 


Itissmokeless, odorless, 9% 
dangerless and non- [Px 
spillable. Nothing to [y,¢ 
fuss over,nogreasy,dog- 
- _' eared wick; nothing to do 
P“@ obut light. 

<>, Invaluable to housewives, mothers, 
nurses, amateur and professional 
cooks, business girls, bachelors, 


motorists, campers, to everybody 
everywhere. 








If your dealer cannot supply you, 
simply pin a dollar to a sheet of 
paper with yourname and address, 

3 of and you will receive, prepaid, the 
@ big $1 Worth exactly as described 
ie above (price in Canada $1.50), or 

keg? send 10c fora SAMPLE CAN. 


- 4 
S. STERNAU & CO. a. 
317 pik ei New York ‘ 
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‘Told by Geergjene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 


When the Arbutus Comes 
An Old Indian Legend of Spring 


<p)| LONG time ago there was an old 
|| Indian chief who lived all alonein 
|| his wigwam in the forest. When 
M | he was a young man he had been 
>| a mighty hunter, and the floor of 

| his wigwam was covered with the 





Seen 
bent over and he enied no more. 

His hair was as white as the snow and it hung 
like long icicles about his shoulders, while his 
eyes were still bright and glowed almost as the 
coals of fire. 

““Oh-ee-00-ee-ee,”” moaned the wind as it 
roared through the pine trees; and suddenly 
the bearskin robe which was the door of the 
wigwam was lifted, and there stood a beautiful 
Indian maiden. Her eyes were large and gentle 
like those of a young fawn, and her hair was as 
black as a crow’s wing and it was so long that it 
spread like a blanket over her shoulders, and in 
it she wore a wreath of pink blossoms. Her dress 
was woven of sweet grasses from the meadow, 
her moccasins were of flowers, and in her arms 
she carried a bunch of soft pussy-willow buds. 
At her coming sweet perfume filled the air and 
the cold wind went roaring away through the 
forest, while a soft breeze came into the wigwam. 

The old chief looked up in surprise and said: 
‘“Who are you and where do you come from?”’ 

‘‘T am the Spring Manitou,” she answered in 
a low voice, “‘and I have come from my home 
far away in the Southland, where there is no ice 
or snow, nor wintry winds, but the green grass 
and the flowers are always growing and the skies 
are always sunny, while the blue water bubbles 
music and the birds sing their glad songs.” 

‘*T am the Winter Manitou,”’ said the old man 
in a harsh voice. ‘‘I love the Northland, where 
alt is cold and white. In my home the birds 
never sing, the earth is cold and dark and bare, 
the leaves fall from the trees, the flowers are all 
asleep under the snow, the waters never mur- 
mur music, they are stiff and still with the ice. 
Everything must be silent when I reign.” 


UT now you have had your reign,” said the 
Spring Maiden, “‘and you must go away 
and rest while I rule in your place.” 

‘“No-no-00-no-o0-00!”’ roared the old man. 
**T will not goaway! Irule this land! Have you 
not heard of my mighty deeds? When I blow 
with my breath I drive away the soft breezes, 
and the water stiffens and I turn the rivers and 
streams into ice.” 

‘“And when I blow gently upon this ice,” 
murmured the maiden, ‘‘the water runs and 
ripples down the mountain side and dances in 
the sunlight.” 

“‘T have the power to shake my white locks,”’ 
said the old man, ‘‘and the earth becomes as 
hard asa rock, and snow covers the land. I com- 
mand the birds to sing no more and to go away, 
and they fly to the distant Southland. When I 
walk through the forest I blow with my cold 
breath and the leaves fall from the trees and the 
grasses wither and the flowers die.”’ 

“And I have the power to shake my black 
locks,’”’ laughed the maiden, ‘“‘and the raindrops 
glisten on the grasses, and the earth becomes 
soft, and then the sunlight shines upon the 
flowers and the trees as they awaken, and the 
birds come flying back at my call and they 
warble and sing: ‘Spring is here, Spring is 
here!’”’ 

While the Spring Maiden was talking the 
warm sunlight followed her right into the wig- 
wam, and as Winter heard her soft voice he 
grew more and more sleepy, his head bowed upon 
his breast, and when she repeated the song of 
the birds, ‘‘Spring is here, Spring is here!”’ he 
could say no more. 


VE again the maiden spoke: ‘Farewell, 
Winter, your time has passed; farewell!” 
And as she spoke she waved her hands over him. 
He could no longer blow his icy breath, for 
the warm sun rested upon him, the snow melted 
from the pine treesand from theearth. He began 
to grow smaller and smaller, his white hair 
melted into water, and he sank upon the ground. 
His robe turned into leaves and covered him. 

The maiden looked again at the 
place where old Winter had been 





“The Little Half-Chick” 
An Old Spanish Folk Tale 


INCE upon a time there was a 
| handsome hen who lived in a 
J; poultry yard. One day she 
‘| hatched out a brood of little 
| chickens, and they were all fine 
and plump but one, and this one 
was a poor little half-chick. He 
peas |} had only one wing, one leg, one 
~ His siothar looked sadly at him, and, 





eye. 
because he was so deformed, she tried to take 
very good care of him; but he soon showed that 
he wished to go his own way, and when she 


called ‘‘ Cluck, cluck! Come, come, little half- 
chick!” he would answer ‘Peep, peep!”—as 
much as to say ‘‘No, no!’’—and he would walk 
away with his funny little hop and kick. 

He grew very disobedient and boastful, and 
one day he said: ‘‘I am different from all hens 
and chickens in this barnyard; I shall not stay 
here in this stupid small place; I shall go to 
Madrid and see the King.” 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck!”’ said his mother. ‘‘Do 
not go away, little half-chick; stay here with me, 
where I can take care of you.” 

““Peep, peep,’”’ answered the little half-chick. 
“No, no!’’—and away he went on his one leg, 
hoppity-kick ! 


N THE field he met a stream of water which 

was almost choked by the leaves, and the water 
cried out: ‘‘Oh, please help me, little half-chick, 
and scratch away these leaves, so that I may 
run along and join the river!” 

“Help you? Indeed no! Help yourself when 
you are in trouble! Do you think that I have 
nothing to do but to wait on you? Iam going to 
Madrid to see the King”’ — and, hoppity-kick, 
away went the little half-chick. 

A little later he met some fire which was al- 
most dead for want of air. ‘‘Oh, little half- 
chick, do fan me with your wing, so that I may 
grow strong again!” 

“Help you? Indeed no! I have something 
better to do; I am going to Madrid to see the 
King’’—and the little half-chick went on his 
way, hoppity-kick. 

By and by he met the wind, which was caught 
in the bushes. ‘Oh, little half-chick,” cried the 
wind, ‘‘please set me free, so that I can blow 
through the forest!”’ 

““Help you? Indeed no! I cannot waste my 
time for you; I am going to Madrid to see the 
King’”’—and hoppity-kick away he went. 

At last he reached the palace of the King. 
“Cock-a-doodle-doo!”’ he crowed lustily: 
“‘How-do-you-do-oo!”’ But the King did not 
notice him. 

However, the cook heard his call and came 
running out. ‘‘Now I can give His Majesty 
some chicken broth for luncheon,” and the cook 
caught the little half-chick and soon put him in 
a pot of water, over the blazing fire. 

“‘Oh, water, water, do not boil so hard!” 
moaned the little half-chick. 

““Why, little half-chick,”’ answered the water, 
“you told me in the forest to help myself when 
I was in trouble,”’ and the water boiled faster. 

“Oh, fire, fire, do not burn so hot; you are 
scorching me to death!” 

“Why, little half-chick, you would not help 
me when I was dying,” and snap, crackle, snap 
went the fire, blazing hotter and hotter. 


UST then the cook took the lid off the pot. 

‘*My chicken is burned to a cinder,”’ he said. 
“Tt isofno use now.”’ And he opened the window 
and threw it out into the courtyard. 

The wind came whirling about and picked up 
the little half-chick and carried it up, up, higher 
than the tree tops, and whisked it about until 
the little half-chick was dizzy and cried out: 
“Oh, wind, please stop and let me down again!”’ 

But the wind answered: “Little half-chick, 
you would not help me, and now you will have 
to obey me and go wherever I wish.” 

And the wind carried the little half-chick up, 
up to the highest church steeple in Madrid, and 
there he stands to this very day. He always 
must obey the voice of the wind, and when the 
wind says “Turn, turn” he must turn quickly. 
We do not call him “‘ half-chick,’’ but we do call 
him the weathercock. 


The Prodigal Son 


The Beautiful Bible Story 







* Master, Jesus Christ, taught 
5 | His people by telling them tales. 
z|k | He would help them understand 
Ba | the mistakes and show them 
| how to correct their faults by 
| these stories, or “parables,” as 
|| they are called. One time, when 
i} Jesus was teaching the people, 
some of the learned men, the Scribes and 
Pharisees, found fault with Him and said: ‘‘ This 
man receives sinners and publicans as _ his 
friends and he talks with them and eats with 
them.”” Jesus looked sadly at the haughty 
Scribes and Pharisees, who felt that they knew 
more than anyone else, and He said: “I will 
tell you a story. Once upon a time there was 
a good man who had two sons. One day the 
younger son said to his father: ‘Father, please 
give me all my portion of the riches which you 
have saved for your children.’ And the father 
gave him his share. 

“‘A few days later the young man took a long 
journey into a far country, and there he wasted 
the money, which his father had given him, 
among wicked companions. 

‘After he had spent all his money there came a 
famine in that part of the land, and at last the 
young man did not have even a crust of bread 
to eat; so he went to a man who lived in that 
country and asked him if he could be his serv- 
ant. The man sent him out into the fields to 
feed swine, and often the young man was so 
hungry that he was glad to eat the coarse food 
and husks which he gave to the swine.”’ 


“YVHE .N he had suffered for a.while he 
began to realize how wicked and waste- 
ful he had been, and he said to himself: ‘In my 
father’s house there are many hired servants 
who have plenty and more than they want to 
eat, while here I work and am starving with 
hunger. I will arise and go to my father and 
will say to him: ‘‘Father, I know that I have 
sinned against God and have done wrong to you 
and I do not deserve to be called your son any 
more, but please forgive me and let me come 
back to my home and be as one of your hired 
servants.”’’ 

““As soon as the young man thought of this he 
arose and left that country and went home to 
his father. But when he was yet a great way off 
his father saw him and ran out to meet him. The 
father could see at a glance how the poor boy 
had suffered for his sins, and he was so sorry for 
him that he did not reproach the boy. He put 
his arms tightly about his son and fell upon his 
neck and kissed him. 

“The son was so ashamed of his wrongdoing 
that he could hardly look at his father, and he 
said humbly: ‘Father, I have sinned against 
God and have been wicked to you, and I do not 
deserve to have you treat me kindly and call 
me your son.’ 

“But his father said to the servants: ‘Bring 
out the best robe and put it upon him, and puta 
ring on his finger and shoes upon his feet, and 
bring the fatted calf and kill it, that we may 
have a feast and be merry. For this my son 
was dead and is alive once mcre; he was lost but 
is found.’ 

‘*Now the elder son was out working in the 
field, and when he came near the house he 
heard the sound of music and dancing. ‘What 
is the meaning of this?’ he asked of one of the 
servants, and the servant answered: ‘Your 
brother has come home, and your father is so 
happy because he is safe and sound that he has 
killed the fatted calf.’”’ 


Me ie the elder brother was angry and he 
would not go in to the feast. When the 
father heard that his oldest son was outside he 
went out to him and begged him to come and 
join in their rejoicing. 

“And the elder son answered: . ‘Father, all 
these years I have served you and have obeyed 
all your commands and you never éven gave 
me a little kid that I might make a feast for my 
friends. But now my brother returns after 
having wasted all his time and money among 
wicked companions and you straightway have 
killed for him the fatted calf.’ 

‘*The father looked at his angry 
son, and then he saidto him: ‘My 





sitting, but he was gone. Then 
she took the pink blossoms from 
her hair and hid them under the 
green leaves on the ground, and 
she said: ‘‘These flowers I will 
leave, for they will tell the Earth 
children that Father Winter has 
gone and that Spring has come 
once more.” 





OTE—Miss Faulkner will be glad to send to parents 
and teachers, upon request, lists of books for children 
and guides to their reading. Kindly inclose addressed, 
stamped envelopes with your requests. 
Faulkner, in care of THE LaprEes’ Home JournNaAL, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Address Miss 


son, I have always loved you and 
you are with me always, and all 
that I have is yours, as you well 
know. But itis right that we make 
merry and rejoice over the return 
of your brother, who has been as 
one dead to us but now is alive 
once more; he was lost but now is 
found.’” 
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DRAWINGS BY KARL HUF 


VI 


OW springis here; and when we see 
| \ The little buds on every tree 
Begin to start, and soft, warm 
showers 
Bring out the grass and leaves and flowers; 
When life and beauty everywhere 
All make us seek the open air— 
This is the time the Corpies ask 
Our help to lighten up their task. 
Because the springtime always brings 
A lot of extra work and things, 
Which they must do so we'll be prime 
And in good shape for summertime. 


Now Corpies first of all delight 
In lots of sunshine, warm and bright; 
Because these 
little fel- 
lows know 
That nothing in 
this world 
could grow, 
Not one of us 
could live— 
not one— 
Unless we had 
the big, 
warm sun. 
For sunshine 
makes. the 


Sao 








FOR, AT THIS SEASON, CORPIES CLEAN THEIR FACTORY OUT 


It’s natural that every one 

Of us should love to see the sun 

Come streaming in the room, and 
say: 

‘Good morning! What a perfect day !”’ 

And, as the time is early spring, 

We'll eat a breakfast which will bring 

To all the busy Corpie host 

The special things they need the most. 

For, at this season, Corpies clean 

Their factory out, and each machine 

They have their experts overhaul; 

And bins and tanks and workrooms all 

Are scoured out, and where they find 

Impurities of any kind 

They’re thrown in little piles aside, 

And chemicals 
are then ap- 


So His 


P m é 
ke _ 


ieee §=8Which act on 
rr rubbish in a 
Pe way 
That burns it 
up without 
delay. 


9) 
ed 
go 
4) 


Of course you 
have your 
morning cup 

Of water when 


buds all you first get 
shoot; oa up. 
It — — BINS AND TANKS AND WORKROOMS And ps — : 
: ALL ARE SCOURED OUT 8 
fruit; guess, 


It puts the apples on the trees; 

It makes potatoes, beans and peas; 

And when they see it rise at morn, 

They know ’twill make the wheat and 
corn 

And everything the farmers sow 

All sprout and then take root and grow. 


In fact your body’s just a store 

Of bottled sunshine, nothing more; 
Because the power that Corpies take 
From grain or vegetables to make 


Your bones and nerves and muscles 


strong 
Is simply power that in the long, 


Long summer days the plant receives 
From sunshine through its cool, green 


leaves. 


Not only is the sunshine good 
For everything we use as food, 


But with its rays, so bright and warm, 


It kills the things that do us harm. 


For there is many a dangerous GERM 
And FUN-GUS, too, which chemists 


term 
‘“BAC-TE-RI-A,” can’t keep alive 
Where sunlight is—they only thrive 
In dark, damp places, hid away 
From sunshine and the light of day. 


These GERMS which breed and spread 


disease, 
Of course are deadly enemies 
Of Corpies; and no house is fit 
For anyone to live in it 
Unless the bright, warm sun can pour 
In through the windows and the door. 
And so the sunshine, ceming down 
Upon the crowded streets in town, 
And into houses everywhere, 
And always cleaning up the air, 
Not only gives us food to eat 
But air to breathe that’s clean and sweet. 


So when we wake all full of zest, 
And happy from a good night’s rest, 


To wash and comb your hair and dress, 

And rush downstairs and take your 
place 

At breakfast—with a smiling face. 


You start in first upon a dish 

Of rhubarb cooked; or, if you wish, 

An orange, or some dried fruit stewed, 

For all of these are very good 

To cleanse the blood, and in the spring 

That is a most important thing. 

Now as for me, I’ve had enough 

Of sulphur and molasses stuff, 

And other things that people say 

We ought to take to drive away 

That tired feel- 
ing—no, sir- 
ree! 

A tasty dish of 
fruit forme! 

And then, right 
after fruit, 
we'll send 

Some milk and 
cereal toour 
friend 

The Corpie— 
and I would 
suggest 

That brown 
or maple 
sugar’s best 

To use with it at times. It’s strange 

You get a most delightful change 

If maple sugar’s used, I find, 

Instead of just the common kind. 

And then a hard-baked roll, we’re told, 

Is right, or bread that’s one day old. 

Instead of butter you can use 

A jelly, jam, or, if you choose, 

A marmalade or honey. Oh! 

The Corpies do love honey so! 

For it contains a lot of things 

Like CAR-BON, HY-DRO-GEN, and 
brings 

The Corpies other stuff that’s good 





IMPURITIES ARE THROWN IN LITTLE 
PILES ASIDE AND BURNED 


For building bones 
and making 
blood. 


So, with this meal, 
our bright 
spring day 

Begins; and when 
we start this 
way 

The Corpies work with 
lightning speed, 

Because they have just 
what they need. 

We’re off to work or 
play—and soon 

We’re back again, for now 
it’s noon. 

Mamma, of course, has 
kept in mind 

The Corpies’ needs, and 
so we find 

A cup of broth or soup, which she 

Has made so quick and easily 

From half a dozen things or more 

Left over from the day before. 

She takes asparagus or peas, 

Or spinach, lettuce, and with these 

Some flour and butter she’ll combine 

And make a soup that’s simply fine. 

To follow soup there’ll be a nice 

Big saucer loaded up with rice, 

And, just before it’s served, she’ll drop 

A poached or soft-boiled egg on top, 

Because, you know, an egg is spoiled 

For Corpies when it’s been hard boiled. 

If fond of scullions, eat a lot 

Of them at noon; but if you’re not, 

Crisp lettuce, dressed with lemon juice 

And salt, is fine for Corpies’ use. 

They need the juicy, pungent green 

To cool the blood and keep it clean. 

Of course the Corpies will expect 

Dessert, and mother can select 

Most any fruit there is on hand, 

No matter whether fresh or canned; 

Or just a piece of chocolate sweet 

Will make the midday meal complete. 


All through these sunny springtime days 
There are so many different ways 

We use up strength and energy 

And blood and muscle, don’t you see? 
We work and play the whole day through 
And then perhaps there’re things to do 
When school is out. Sometimes we run 
On errands; and, when all are done, 
No wonder that we always get 

So very hungry. Don’t forget 

That’s just the special Corpie way 

Of sending messages to say 

That their supplies are running short, 
And they must:have the proper sort 
Of food to work on through the night, 
So they can fix us up all right. 


Again we’ll send our Corpie troupe 
Another bowl of thick, rich soup, 
Or hot milk toast; and then, I’m sure, 
They’d like potatoes, but they’re poor 
This time of year, and so we'll take 
Some rice or hominy and make 
A gravy out of 
lamb or beef 
Or chicken—and 
it’s my belief 
This dish will 
hardly be 
complete 
Unless we adda 
piece of 
meat. 


And then we hear 
the Corpies 
say: 

“You’ve exer- 
cised so 
much today, 

Send down some macaroni, please, 

Cooked with tomatoes or with cheese; 

Or else a vegetable—because, 

According to our building laws, 

There’re things on which we must rely 

Which vegetables alone supply.” 

And then, so we’ll be sure to feel 

Just right inside, to end our meal 

A cup of junket comes in right, 

Or gelatin—or else a light 

Egg custard. Now our day is done, 

And Corpies know that everyone 

Who follows out this daily round 

Will go to bed and sleep quite sound. 





JOIN THE CORPIE CLUB—Write to The Master Corpie, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, inclosing 
a two-cent stamp. He will send you full instructions how to become a member and to obtain a Corpie button. 
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No. 4970 
HIS attractive 
demi-tailored suit 

is an interesting sam- 

ple of Wooltex de- 
signing and tailoring 
skill. The plaits and 
lower edge of the back 
of the jacket are prettily 
embroidered in silk; —§ 
collar overlaid with em- % 
broidered silk faille; 
cuffs are the new bell- 
shaped effect. It is 
being shown in gabar- 
dine and other desirable 
fabrics by The Store 
That Sells Wooltex. 









































, Designersand Makers 


CLEVELAND 
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You are first attracted 
to Wooltex suits and coats 
by the charm of their 
style and cut. 


You are next impressed by their 
unfailing expression of good taste 
and quiet elegance. 

You are finally won to them for 
all time by their practical advan- 
tages in excellence of workmanship 
and material. 

Ever after, you realize you have 
found in Wooltex that desirable 
combination of trustworthy style, 
character, and service, so frequently 
lacking in ordinary garments. j 

Wooltex suits are priced at $25 to $45; 
coats at $15 to $45; skirts at $5 to $15 


They are now ready for your selection in 
your city at 


The Store That Sells 




































































Suits Coats Skirts 















No. 5860 No. 3200 

HIS suit, for Asharacteristic 
misses and young + * Wooltex style 
women, has all the touch = this smart 
charm of the best ex- C©°@t,is the wide con- 
pression of the pre vores cote of silk 
ens ae i ecorated with duve- 
spring styles and all tyn in contrasting 
the good quality of shade. The clever 
material and tailoring handling of the plaits 


that characterize all gives an entirely new 
Wooltex garments. and very pretty flar- 
Jacket shows the _ ing effect. The loose 
modish flare below ‘Sleeves end in bell- 
the waist,and pointed Shaped cuffs fas- 
turn-back cuffs. tened with link 


gph tole ah buttons, 
Q has the Like all 


‘| h Wooltex other 
} '\ reinforced Wooltex 
( J nN lining in garments 
\ H/ thebackto the surface 
prevent _ stitchingis 
stretching. of puredye 
Itisshown  silk.Shown 
inmanyat- in all pre- 


tractive ferred 
all-wool colors and 
fabrics. cloths. 
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with the floors in your home ? 
Write us about any floor prob- 
lem that is puzzling you. 
Mail today the coupon below. 











What are you going to do 





Let me help DL 
Oo over one floor this spring 


a6 





SSS) 





ie 
o~ 





Choose the one you are most anxious to polish or “do over”— the one you want to make 
look the best—I will tell you how to make it lastingly beautiful. Write today! 


Have you envied the beauty of waxed floors and thought 
you could not have this same beauty in your home because 
you did not have the right kind of floor to work with? 


Perhaps you have not really appreciated how many kinds of floors 
Old English Wax can be used on. Most people know that it is the ideal 
finish for all 4ardwood floors. Many have not known that it is also the 
ideal finish for many of the carefully-laid seftwood floors. Moreover, by 
using it on your varnished or shellaced floors, whether they are hardwood 
or soft, you can protect them absolutely from worn spots, scratches and 
heel marks. 


No matter what your problem is with any of these floors, there is a 
way of doing them over that will give them the beautiful finish you have 
wished for. 


Let us tell you how it can be done 


Choose the floor you are most anxious to have look the best and 

write us today. We will send you an illustrated book that will tell 

you just what to do with it, together with a sample can of Old 
English Wax — the finish that brings lasting beauty to floors. 


Economical, too — Your floors can be finished with Old 
English more economically than by any other method. Its 
cost (applied) is less than half that of any other finish. 
Old English also spreads better, lasts longer and 


book telling what to do with my 

floor, together with samples of ol ,» 

English Wax and Brightener, to the 
following address: ~ 


Street 


City 








For sale by hardware, paint, drug, housefurnishing and department stores in United States and Canada. 


The A. S. Boyle Co. 

1960 Dana Ave.,Cincinnati, O. ‘, 
I havea 

floor to polish or ‘‘do over.” 
Send me, free of charge, iy. 


Old English Brightener. If you already have waxed floors, you will want to know about Old 
~~ English Brightener—the safe cleaner and polisher for waxed floors. You know that soap and water injure Up 
Rane ‘XN the wax, warp the wood and injure the grain. é } 
\ grain of the wood and collect dirt. Old English Brightener works without removing any of the wax, 
\ it simply cleans and beautifully polishes the surface of the wax. Try polishing your shellaced and 
varnished floors with it, too—it will protect the finish. A sample of Old English Brightener will 
eS \ be sent with the sample of Old English Wax on receipt of the coupon on the left. It is for sale 
~ by most dealers who have Old English Wax. 


polishes better than ordinary waxes. ‘This is because Old English, made 
chiefly of two imported waxes—one hard and one soft—contains all it 
can hold of the hard and costly wax, while the ordinary wax contains 
more of the soft wax. 


Other uses for Old English 


**Old English Wax makes a wonderful finish for woodwork. Even 
cheap interior woodwork can be made attractive by its use.”’ 

**T use Old English to restore the lustre and protect the delicate finish 
of my piano. In fact, I use it on all my furniture.’’ 

“*In my living room I had considerable leather upholstery which was 
rather worn. Old English made it look like new.”’ 


**Old English will lengthen the life and beauty of linoleums.”’ 


The booklet offered in the coupon will tell you how to use Old 
English in all these ways. 


Mail the coupon now! 


The sample can of Old English Wax and the book, ‘‘How to 
make your floor beautiful,’’ to guide you in finishing or refinishing what- 
ever floor you decide on, will be sent you absolutely free if you will write 
your name and address on the coupon below and mail it. Do not put this 
off until housecleaning time is right upon you. Write zow 
so that you will have everything in readiness. Address 


The A. S. Boyle Co., 1960 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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Preparations containing oil injure the wax, discolor the 
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Second, your utensils must be of the right kind, both in shape and material. 
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By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 


F YOU want to make these dishes in ten minutes you must not only follow the recipes 
carefully but must also consider three other things which I think of as great importance 
as the mixing of materials: First, you must have a very hot fire to get good results. 


The pan 


should have a flat bottom large enough to cover the burner, and also a straight rim for all 


\\inutes 





quick cooking. No matter how small the kitchen there should always be three small 
flat-bottomed pans which will hold two or three cupfuls of liquid, for the larger the pan the 
more heat and the longer time it will take to cook your material and to wash the pan after- 
ward. A copper, agate, aluminum or sheet-iron pan is very good for most stoves. Aluminum 
and copper are best for electric plates—never use agate on these. 





CUT ON LINES AND PASTE ON CARDS 


FOR CONVENIENT USE IN THE KITCHEN 


















Scrambled Beef on Toast 


1 Pound of Top-of-Round Beef- 
steak 

1 Teaspoonful of Olive Oil, Butter 
or Drippings 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Teaspoonful of Scraped Onion 

4 Thin Slices of Toasted Bread 

A Dash of Pepper 


AVE the butcher put the 
meat through a food chopper 
when you buy it. Put the frying 
pan, Ora small shallow saucepan, 
over the fire; when the pan is very 
hot, put the butter, or oil, into it 
and add the meat; with a fork 
or a Spatula stir constantly until 
done, about three or four min- 
utes. Place the scraped onion on 
the meat; add the salt and pep- 
per and one tablespoonful of hot 
water; set aside ina warm place 
while the bread is being toasted. 


Serve the meat on the toast. Gar- 
nish with parsley. 





Cheese Toast 


Y% Pound of Strong American 
Cheese 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 

1 Cupful of Cold Milk 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
¥ Teaspoonful of Table Sauce 
4 Slices of Toasted Bread 

Paprika 


ELT thebutter, remove from 

the fire; add the flour and 
stir until smooth; return to the 
fire and add milk slowly, stirring 
all the time; boil for three min- 
utes; add the salt, table sauce, 
and the cheese, which has been 
grated or chopped; return tothe 
fire and stir until the cheese is 


melted. Serve on toasted bread. 
Dust the top with paprika. 





Oysters on Toast 


25 Oysters 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
A Few Grains of Red Pepper 
or White Pepper 
1 Teaspoonful of Table Sauce 
4 Thin Slices of Toasted Bread 


RAIN and rinse the oysters; 

put them into a shallow pan 
over a hot fire; keep the pan and 
the oysters in motion until the 
gills curl; have the butter soft; 
add the flour; stir until smooth; 
then add to the oysters, and boil 
for three minutes; add the sea- 
soning. Serve on ‘toasted bread. 
Garnish with parsley. 


Creamed Shredded Codfish 


1 Cupful of Shredded Salt Codfish 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
1 Tablespoonful of Scraped Onion 
1 Cupful of Milk 
4 Slices of Toasted Bread 

A Dash of Paprika 

Parsley, Celery or Watercress 


re the butter ina pans scrape 
one tablespoonful of onion 
into the pan; cook for two min- 
utes; remove from the fire, and 
add the flour; mix until smooth, 
return to the pan, and add the 
cold milk slowly; boil for three 
minutes; remove and set it ina 
warm place. Put the codfish ina 
wire strainer and pour very hot 
water over it; then press it with 
the back of a spoon until it is dry; 
add it tothe cream sauce; boil for 
one minute. Serve on toast; dust 


with paprika, and garnish with 
parsley, celery tops or watercress. 





Omelet With Bacon Curls 


4 Eggs 
144 Pound of Thinly Sliced Bacon 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cold Milk 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


RY the bacon quickly in a 

small frying pan; remove the 
bacon from the pan, also part of 
the dripping; separate the eggs, 
and beat the yolks until light; add 
the milkand salt; beat the whites 
of the eggs until they are dry; add 
to the yolks, and stir lightly; pour 
into the pan in which the bacon 
was fried, and cook over a slow 
fire; with a knife or a spatula raise 
the edges. Put pan into a hot. 
Oven or cover it with a lid or tin 
pie plate so the eggs will cook; 


double the omelet, and garnish 
with the bacon and parsley. 





Creamed Dried Beef 


14 Pound of Dried Beef 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
1 Cupful of Cold Milk 

4 Slices of Toasted Bread 


ELT the butter in a shallow 

saucepan; add the dried beef 
and mix it well with the butter; 
then sprinkle the flour over the 
beef; mix so the flour adheres to 
the meat; then add the cold milk, 
and stir ‘until it has thickened; 
boil for three minutes. Serve on 
toast. If the dried beef is excep- 
tionally dryand salty cover it with 
cold water, and let it come to the 
boiling point; drain and dry be- 
fore putting it into the saucepan. 








Apple, Date and Nut Salad 


2 Cupfuls of Sour Apples 

1 Cupful of Stoned Dates 
4 Cupful of English Walnuts 
¥% Cupful of French Dressing 

2 Cupfuls of Shredded Lettuce 
1 Large Red Sour Apple 


ASH, pare and cut the ap- 

ples into fine slices; remove 
the stones from the dates, cut 
each date into two slices (length- 
wise), and addtothe apples. The 
nuts are broken (not chopped) 
and added to the apples and 
dates. Mix all well together; line 
a salad bowl with shredded let- 
tuce; put the salad in the center, 
and cover it with French dressing; 
wash and polish the red apple; 
cut it into eighths, and gz arnish 
the salad around the edge with 
the red side out. 


Banana Salad 


6 Ripe Bananas 
2 Cupfuls of Shredded Lettuce 
1 Cupful of French Dressing 


KIN and scrape the fiber from 

the bananas; cut them into 
thin slices, place them on the 
shredded lettuce, and cover them 
with French dressing at once. 
The reason for shredding lettuce 
is that none will be wasted; the 
good outside leaves are mixed 
with the tender centers and each 
portion will be the same, and it is 
much easier to manipulate when 
at the table. 

French dressing is made by 
mixing thoroughly one part vine- 
gar or lemon juice with three 
parts olive oil and seasoning it 
with paprika, onion juice, salt 
and pepper. 


Neufchatel Cheese and 
Celery Salad 


1 Stalk of Celery 
2 Neufchatel Cheeses 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
14 Teaspoonful of Paprika 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Finely Cut 
Celery Tops 
Lettuce Leaves, 


EPARATE the celery; lay it 

in cold water for five minutes, 
then dry it on a piece of cheese- 
cloth. While the celery is in the 
cold water mix the cheese and the 
salt, and, if dry, add a little milk. 
Fill the hollow part of the celery 
with the mixture; dust with pa- 
prika, and roll it into the finely cut 
celery top. Cut into inch pieces, 
and put on the lettuce leaves. 
Serve with French dressing. 


Cream Cheese and 
Peanut- Butter Salad 


1 Cream Cheese 
14 Cupful of Peanut Butter 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
44 Cupful of French Dressing 
1 Large Red Apple 
Lettuce Leaves 


UT the cheese, peanut butter 

and salt into a small bowl; 
mix well; put a few drops of olive 
oil on the hands, and take half a 
teaspoonful of the cheese and 
peanut-butter mixture and form 
it into a small ball. Take a large 
red apple, wash, core and cut into 
four slices; lay each slice on one 
large lettuce leaf or on two small 
lettuce leaves, and put the cheese 
and peanut-butter balls in the 
center. Serve with French dress- 


ing. Finely cut celery or cabbage 
may be used instead of lettuce. 





Bananas With Lemon Sauce 


6 Very Ripe Bananas 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Lemon 


uice 
1 Teaspoonful of Grated Lemon 
Rind 
1 Egg 
34 Cupful of Sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of Flour 
1 Cupful of Hot Water 
A Pinch of Salt 


KIN and scrape the fiber from 

the bananas; slice into a glass 
bowl, and cover with sauce made 
as follows: Mix the flour with a 
little cold water, lemon, lemon 
rind, sugar, pinch of salt and 
well-beaten egg; add to the hot 


water; boil until it thickens 
(about three minutes); pour over 
the bananas while hot. Let cool 
before serving. In place of lemon 
use cherry or any berry juice. 





Pineapple and Raisin Salad 


2 Cupfuls of Shredded Pineapple 
1 Cupful of Seeded Raisins 
2 Cupfuls of Shredded Lettuce 


ASH and pare the pineapple, 

and pick > with a silver 
fork. Wash and dry the raisins; 
mix them with the pineapple, and 
place on the shredded lettuce. 
Serve with olive oil and lemon 
juice, two parts of oil to one part 
of lemon juice. A slice of pre- 
served pineapple may be placed 
on the lettuce with a few raisins 
on the top of each slice. 











Apple Snow With Custard 


2 Cupfuls of Grated Raw Apple 
34 Cupful of Granulated Sugar 
4 Teaspoonful of Nutmeg 

2 Eggs 
¥ Cupful of Milk 

THE grated apple add all 
but one tablespoonful of the 
sugar; separate the whites of 
eggs, and beat until dry; then 
fold into the apples, and add the 
nutmeg; put into a glass bowl. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs; add 
one tablespoonful of sugar, halfa 
cupful of milk and a few grains of 
salt; put into a small saucepan 
and bring to the boiling point; 
remove; flavor totaste; cool and 
pour around the apple snow. 


Banana Toast 


4 Ripe Bananas 

4 Thin Slices of Bread 

4 Teaspoonfuls of Sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Butter 


KIN and scrape the bananas; 
put one at a time into the 
fruit press or potato ricer; if you 
have neither, rub through a 
strainer, or chop them fine. Put 
one banana on each slice of bread, 
which has been buttered, and 
dust with a little salt and one tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Placeonapie 
tin or a shallow pan in the bot- 
tom of a hot oven for six or eight 
minutes. Serve with milk or 
cream while hot. 


Apple Toast 


4 Thin Slices of Bread 

4 Medium-Sized Apples 

4 Tablespoonfuls of Brown 
Sugar 

14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

12 Teaspoonful of Cinnamon 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Butter 


ASH, pare and put the ap- 

ples througha food chopper; 
put butter and apples in a small 
saucepan over a hot fire for two 
minutes. Then put the apples on 
bread from which the crust has 
been removed. Dust with salt, 
cinnamon and add the brown 
sugar. Put in a shallow pan in 
the bottom of a hot oven for five 
minutes. Serve hot. 


Orange Tapioca 


¥ Cupful of Orange Juice 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
1144 Cupfuls of Hot Water 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Powdered 
Tapioca 
1 Tablespoonful of Lemon 


uice 
A Few Grains of Salt 


UT the water into a saucepan; 

as soon as it boils add the tapi- 
oca, stirring slowly all the time; 
as soon as it begins to thicken 
add the sugar, salt and lemon 
juice. When it again thickens, 
add the orange juice and boil for 
three minutes. Cool. Serve in ice- 
cream glasses or a large bowl. 
Serve with or without cream. 


Date Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Milk 

1 Cupful of Stoned Dates 
144 Cupful of Sugar 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Cornstarch 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Egg 


EAT the milk, and when it 

comes to a boil add the corn- 
starch, which has been mixed 
with a little coid milk; then add 
the sugar, salt, and the egg well 
beaten; cook for five minutes. 
While it is cooking wash, stone 
and cut the dates into thin slices; 
put them into a glass dish, and 
pour the pudding over them. 
Put three or four slices of dates 
on the top. 


Steamed Cup Custard 


2 Cupfuls of Milk 
3 Eggs 
14 Cupful of Sugar 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
14 Teaspoonful of Vanilla Ex- 
tract or Grated Nutmeg 
1 Teaspoonful of Butter 


LACE a shallow pan, one-third 

full of hot water, on the fire. 
Break the eggs into a bowl and 
beat well; add sugar, salt, flavor- 
ing and milk; mix well. Brush 
four custard cups with butter; 
pour in the mixture; set in pan of 
boiling water; cover the pan, and 
cook from five to six minutes. 
The water must not come to the 
tops of the cups. 





Clam Bisque 


8 Large Fresh Clams or a Can of 
Minced Clams 

3 Cupfuls of Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls of F lour 

1 Teaspoonful of Scraped Onion 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Tablespoonful of Finely 
Parsley 

A Dash of Pepper 


Cut 


EAT the milk in a saucepan; 

when it boils add butter and 
flour, which have been rubbed to- 
gether until smooth; cook three 
minutes. Drain and rinse the 
clams and put through the food 
chopper; put into a small sauce- 
pan with the scraped onion, and 
heat. With a tablespoon remove 
the scum; add clams, seasoning 


and parsley to thickened milk. 
Boil one minute. Serve at once. 





Milk and Egg Soup 


1 Quart of Milk 
2 Eggs 
8 Cupful of Flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
A Dash of Paprika 
5 Teaspoonful of Nutmeg 
4 Tablespoonful of Cut Parsley 
or Chives 


UT the milk onto heat; when 

it comes to the boiling point 
set the pan in boiling water. Mix 
the flour with a little cold water 
until thick and smooth; to it add 
the eggs, and beat well for two 
minutes; then add slowly to the 
hot milk; add the salt, paprika 


and nutmeg. Cook for three min- 
utes; sprinkle with parsley. 





Peanut-Butter Soup 


Cupfuls of Milk 

Cupful of Hot Water 
Cupful of Peanut Butter 
Teaspoonful of Salt 
Teaspoonful of Nutmeg 
Tablespoonful of Cornstarch 
A Dash of Pepper 


HILE the milkis heating mix 

the peanut butter with the 

hot water until smooth; thenadd 

to the boiling milk; mix the corn- 

starch with a little cold milk, and 

add tothe hot milk; add the salt, 

pepper and nutmeg; boil for 

three minutes. Serve with small 
crackers. 
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Cocoa Sandwich With Milk 


8 Thin Slices of Stale Bread 
14 Cupful of Confectioners’ 
Sugar 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Cocoa 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 


HILE the milk is heating 

mix the sugar with two ta- 
blespoonfuls of hot water; add 
the cocoa and half the salt; mix 
until it becomes a smooth paste. 
Remove the crusts, and spread 
the slices with the cocoa paste. 
To the hot milk add the flour, 
which has been mixed with a 
little cold water; cook for three 
minutes; add the other half of 
the salt. Put the cocoa-paste 
sandwiches into individual sauce 


dishes. Over them pour the thick- 
ened milk. Do not disturb until 
ready to serve. 





German Pancakes 


3 Eggs 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
1 Cupful of Milk 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of Olive Oil 


IX the flour and milk until 

very smooth; add the well- 
beaten eggs, salt and half of the 
olive oil; beat hard for two min- 
utes. Have a shallow frying pan 
very hot, brush with olive oil, and 
pour in enough mixture to cover 
the bottom of the pan; shake the 
pan, then turn the cake with a 
cake turner; double or roll the 


pancakes. Serve with jelly. This 
amount makes four large pan- 
cakes. 





Cream Toast 


114 Cupfuls of Milk 
4% Cupful of Cream 
1 Tablespoonful of Butter 
1 Tablespoonful of Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
8 Small Slices of Toasted 
Bread 


UT the milk and cream on to 

heat; while it is heating toast 
the bread, and mix the soft butter 
with the flour. When the milk 
comes to the boil add the butter 
and flour; cook for three min- 
utes; add the salt. Lay the toast 
in a shallow dish, and pour the 
cream over it. 








HE third important thing in the prep- 

aration of the ten-minute dishes is to 
have handy everything that you are going 
to use. Have your work table as close to 
the stove and the sink as I have mine in 
the picture, even if it has to be moved back 
to the wall on the other side of the kitchen 
when you are through. Be sure the butter, 
milk and all of the other materials which 
you will need are brought to the table in one 
trip from the ice box or the pantry shelf. 
Place the serving dishes where they can be 
warming while the dish is being prepared, 
for so often good food is spoiled by putting 
it in a cold dish! It always pays to take the 
extra thought to serve hot foods in hot dishes 
and cold foods in cold dishes. 














The Kitchen Where These Recipes Originated 











quart jar, with 


arrangement. 


keep all the other food materials, and large 
pans and mixing bowls, in the pantry. 

If you find that it takes you more than 
ten minutes the first time you make one of 
these dishes, try to improve your kitchen 
Change the position of your 
work table or utensils, watch the clock care- 
fully, and see how much time you can gain. 


N THIS rack, which is built over my 

table, I hang small saucepans, strain- 
ers, wooden mixing spoons, the apple corer, 
egg beaters and the paring knife. 
three meat grinders attached to one end of 
the table: the tiny one to be used for nuts 
only, the others for meat, apples, bread. 
I keep flour and sugar in a large-mouthed 


I have 


salt and pepper handy. I 
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' ETN 
SOS a SAS 


The soap for every 
kind of water 


O matter what kind 
of water you use— 
whether from well, cis- 
tern, or water-works— 
P. AND G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap will do 


* your washing for you. 














In hard water as in soft, 
P, anD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap washes 
clothes while they soak. It 
loosens the dirt so thoroughly 
that you need do no hard rub- 
bing or troublesome boiling. 








The nature of the water does 
not affect the work of P. AND 
G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap as it does even high 
grade yellow soaps, because 
this wAite naphtha soap con- 
tains not only naphtha and 
other high grade materials but 
its specially selected ingredi- 
ents produce a big, thick, dirt- 
= moving lather in any kind of 
= water. 





Just as it is making wash-day_ | 
easier for women the country & 
over, so it is fast becoming @ 
the favorite for general clean- Jj 
ing too. Women everywhere 
find that it saves a surprising 
amount of effort every day, 
especially where hard water 
makes ordinary soap almost 
useless. 

eee 


£ The White gs 


i — 
Naphtha Soap |}: soar egal 
in the pam 


Blue Wrapper “=— 
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lave You ‘Thougint of Making 





Over Your Kitchen? 


4) wife is to apply a little common 
| sense to the arrangement of her 
| kitchen. Every woman knows 
Veg Be Qj that a bee line is the shortest 
Alar | distance between two points, and 
| Ai S A Wn so common sense should teach her 
{aaeseaaes | that her stove, table and sink 
should be as close together as possible. 

The present arrangement in her kitchen may 
not be easily changed. It is not easy to take up 
a sink and move it to some distant spot, for there 
is the cost to consider (often ten or fifteen dol- 
lars), as well as the impossibility of changing 
plumbing connections. But one can make the 
sink, where it now is, a better working center. 
No one would close in the plumbing, but it 
would be perfectly sanitary to build closets or 
drawers under the drain boards in order to have 
the things used at the sink more accessible. 

The shelf above the sink holds emergency 
supplies such as a small jar of dissolved wash- 
ing soda for the greasy pan, silver cleaner for 
the spoons with a little egg stain on them, a 
bottle of ammonia for that drop that makes 
glassware so bright and shiny, and perhaps the 
cork which she prefers to keep here to save the 
dishcloth in cleaning the knives. 








F COURSE the two things most used in 
getting a meal are the stove and the sink. 
Perhaps the arrangement in the kitchen is 
such that these are on opposite sides of the 
room and it is not wise to move them. What 
can be done? A table in this case may be the 
connecting link. The table may be in the center 
of the room or, if the light warrants, against 
the side of the wall which brings about the 
closest relationship. Naturally this table will 
be of the greatest service if raised to a good 
working height and put on rollers, because if it 
is not too heavy it may be a carrier between 
the sink and the stove. 
Where one prefers a table to be stationary, or 
if it is too heavy to be moved easily, a wheel 
tray may be used. This little tray has been well 


By Emma H. Gunther 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


named a dummy service, because, if properly 
shaped, it can easily be pushed through the doors 
and so become a good carrier between pantry 
and kitchen, or between kitchen and dining 
room. It saves many steps and can be pur- 
chased at prices ranging from five dollars to 
fifteen dollars. If one has a little light table, it 
may be converted to such a use by the addition 
of a pair of rollers. 


ERHAPS the whole working space in the 

kitchen is very small. If so a serving slide 
between the kitchen and the dining room is found 
equally serviceable. It may open from the 
drain board of the sink either to the closet or to 
the serving shelf in the dining room, and as fast 
as the dishes are wiped they may be put through 
into the next room or on the other side of the 
partition. This means a great saving on the 
part of the housewife in the putting away of 
the dishes. 

The common-sense idea for the housewife is 
to have all utensils pigeonholed or racked near 
the place where they are to be used most. For 
example, we use covers on pots and kettles 
when cooking—hence a rack holding the covers 
is near the stove, and hanging from it are spoons 
for basting, forks for dishing up the roast, and 
a ladle for serving broths and soups. 

This is the same principle which has been 
used in the commercial product called the 
kitchen cabinet. Here we have a more or less 
accessible connection between the table and the 
storage closet, successful in that it is a place for 
everything, but may be a hindrance if over- 
loaded. These cabinets, as everyone knows, may 
be bought in various shapes, sizes and materials. 

The next thing for us to consider is whether 
one can be made at home through this same aid 
of common sense. A good kitchen table with 
drawers may be its foundation. A set of shelves 
as wide as the table is long may be either stood 
on the table or hung above it. Here may be 
kept the spice jars and small, handy containers 
for the daily supply of cereals and dry materials 
such as flour and sugar. 


Under the first shelf hooks may hold measur- 
ing cups, egg beaters, sifters, corkscrews, etc. 
Two coats of white enamel on these shelves will 
make the cupboard easy to clean. The result 
of such an arrangement will not be so elaborate 
or so expensive as the kitchen cabinet but will in 
many cases serve the same purpose. 

The refrigerator is put into the kitchen with 
the idea of aiding in the saving of steps rather 
than in the saving of the ice bill. Also the re- 
frigerator is near the entrance door, because a 
close relationship should be brought about be- 
tween the back door and the refrigerator. This 
is especially necessary in a house already built, 
on account of greater ease in putting in the ice 
and to save mopping up after the ice man. 

In newer houses one has a door so built that 
the ice may be put directly into the refrigerator 
from the back of the ice compartment by means 
of a small door opening to the porch. In cold 
weather the refrigerator may become a cold-air 
box by leaving these doors open. 


Ae the laundry closet can be planned 
so that it will be orderly and compact. It 
can store all supplies on one side and all equip- 
ment on the other. Build it high enough to take 
the skirt board flat against its side, standing on 
end, and deep enough to take the clothes basket 
standing on end. The same space will hold the 
wringer by turning it on end and letting the 
handle extend upward. A hook in this space 
will hold the clothesline reel, and another hook 
the bag of clothespins. The basket can also be 
put here. Shelves on the other side will hold 
boxes of starch, pins and jars of various supplies. 
A shelf may be on this side for irons and iron 
holders, the saucepans, strainers and the bowls 
for starch. 

The arrangement of the kitchen ought to be 
an individual problem for each housekeeper, 
solved so that she can do the daily work without 
the useless handling of supplies or equipment, 
which is brought about by poor placing or by 
overcrowding the storeroom. The whole thing 
should be, in the sailor’s term, ‘‘ shipshape.”’ 





AVE a drain board at each 

side of the sink, using one 
for clean dishes and one for soiled 
ones. Perhaps one has three or 
four feet of space for a drain 
board; the work at the sink can 
be done with less disorder if this 
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space is divided into halves for 
two drain boards, even though 
each is short. In building the 
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drawers, so plan that there will l 
be no space behind, underneath 
or above them where dirt can | 
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collect; in other words they must 
be built to fit tight. 
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OUR supply closet may be 
~ divided into places for 
brooms and mops and a small 
stepladder. The door of the 
laundry closet fhay be utilized 
forthe brooms. If they are hung 
here they must be sprung into 
broom holders, or they will swing 
whenever the door is opened. 
The shelves in the storage closet 























should be placed at various 
heights and are better if not too 
deep, because of the inconven- 
ience of reaching supplies in the 
back. 
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UST think out how many ( 
things may be kept in each 








drawer. Two shallow drawers are 
more easily kept in order than 
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one deep drawer. In these may 
be kept glass and china towels, 





hand towels, dish towels, various 
straining cloths, cloths for wip- 





the housekeeper may keep her 
aprons, or, if she finds that the 

sink is the most convenient place 

for her to prepare vegetables, 

this drawer could contain 
kitchen knives, forks, spoons \ 
and vegetable cutters. 


| 
| 
ing meat, etc. In one drawer | 
I 
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) A New Housekeeping Kitchen 


HIS plan of a good working 
| kitchen has been drawn to 
help you in the remodeling of 
| your household workshop. 

| Cut the plan out, fold up the 
| walls, and compare with your 
kitchen its arrangement of stor- 
| age places, handy-utensil racks, 
| drawers and the grouping of the 
necessary articles of kitchen 
furniture. 

) Will your kitchen stand for 
any changes? 

THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING EDITOR. 
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WHITE SAUCE 
OR CREAM 
GRAVY 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 

1 Teaspoonful of 
Salt 

White Pepper 

1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Cupful of Water or 
Stock 





og 


First Measure a Cupful 
of Milk, and Add the 
Water or Stock to It 


a 


LS 


en Movie 
Why Don’t You be a “Kitchen- 












By Virginia E. Kift 








Measure Butter, and 
Combine Dry Ingredi- 
ents—Flour, Salt, Pepper 


ean 


Melt Butter; to be Sure 
of a Smooth Sauce Re- 
move Pan From Fire 


MAKE A CREAM GRAVY FOR THE POTATOES TONIGHT 


Add Flour to Butter 
Slowly, Stirring to a 
Thick, Smooth Paste 


2? 


Add Milk in Increasing 
Amounts; Stir Until 
Smooth; Boil One Minute 


Smursta?? A ee a 
lovie” Actress? 


Pour the Sauce Over 
Whole or Diced Hot 
Potatoes, and Serve 




















































MEAT 
CROQUETTES 


3 Cupfuls of Chopped 
Meat 

1 Teaspoonful of 
Onion Juice 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Ground Parsley 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Flour 

1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 

Salt Pepper 


Roll the Cones in 
Crumbs, Beaten Ess, 
and Crumbs Again 





MAKE MEAT CR 


Grind the Meat Through 
the Food Chopper, and 
Measure It 


Place the Croquettes 
in the Frying-Basket. 
Do Not Crowd 


O 





Measure and Add the 
Parsley, Onion Juice 
and Pepper 


Test the Heat of the 
Fat With a Small Cube 


of Bread 


QUETTES F 


ee 


Melt Butter, and Add 
Flour and Milk to Make 
aWhite Sauce 


When Bread Cube 
Browns in Forty Seconds 
Dip Croquettes in Fat 


ROM YOUR L 


| Pees 


When the White Sauce 
Has Boiled One Minute, 
Add the Meat to It 


Fry the Croquettes 
One Minute, and 
Then Drain 


EFT-OVER ROAST 


aT 


Put the Fat on to Heat 
in a Deep-Fat Frying 
Pan 


Dry on Brown Paper 
to Avoid Greasy Cro- 


_ quettes 








When the Meat Has 
Cooled Shape it in 
Medium-Sized Cones 








Garnish Croquettes With 
Parsley; Serve With 
Gravy, Sauce or Catchup 
































THE WAY A CAKE IS PUT TOGETHER MAKES IT LIGHT. 


CREAM 
ALMOND CAKE 


2 Cupfuls of Sifted 
Flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
4 Cupful of Butter 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
V4 Cupful of Milk 
Whites of Four 
Eggs 
14 Teaspoonful of 
Almond Flavor- 
ing 


Separate Fegs; Cover 
Yolks in Cup With Water; 
Keep in Ice Box 


oe 


Fold Whites Into Batter 
With Three or Four 
Turns of the Spoon 


Place All the Ingredi- 
ents on the Table Before 
You Begin 


Beat the Ess Whites on 
a Platter or Large Plate 


Until Stiff 


Pour at Once Into a 
Cake Tin Lined With 
a Greased Paper 





To Make Cake Lisht 
be Sure to Sift the Flour 


Before Measuring 


Measure Milk. Proceed 
With Mixing as Rapidly 


as Possible 


Put Immediately in a 
Moderate Oven; Bake 


Twenty-Five Minutes 


Measure the Exact 
Amount of Flour and 
Baking Powder 





Add the Milk and Flour 
Alternately to the But- 
ter and Sugar 





Sift the Flour and the 
Baking Powder To- 
gether Three Times 





Beat Quickly. The Secret 
of Lightness is Sifted 
Flour and Fluffy Eggs 





Look at the Cake Every 
Eight Minutes; Turn if 
Necessary 


To See if Cake is Baked 
Through Test With a 
Hatpin or a Straw 


TRY THIS METHOD 





Cream the Butter; Add 
the Sugar and Mix Them 
Thoroughly 


_ ? 


If a Square of Glazed 
Paper Browns in Two 
Minutes Oven is Ready 


When Cake Shrinks 
Slightly From Sides of 
Pan, Remove and Cool 


Get Oven Ready So 
it Will be Hot Enough 


When Cake Goes In 


Measure Flavoring, and 
Add it to Batter. Pro- 


ceed Quickly 





Lee | 


When Cold Enough, 
Cut in Thin Slices and 


“Have a Bite” 






































Copyright, 1916, by Virginia E. Kift. 
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Peep into the oven 
and see how the 
food is baking 
without touching 
the dish! 


Trade Mark Reg. 


Glass Dishes 
for Baking 


the only glass that 
doesnt break in 
the oven! 


The invention of Pyrex brings a won- 
derful new substance into the world. For 
the first time in all the ages baking can now 
be done in glass utensils with every stage 
of the baking perfectly visible to the house- 
wife's eager eye. Light enters where dark- 
ness was before. Ignorance and guess- 
work in baking have been forever banished! 

Quicker baking. Intelligent “right- 
before-your-very-eyes” baking. Cleaner, 
cheaper, more sanitary baking. Baking 
that yields results so perfect that thousands 
of capable housewives already regard Pyrex 
as a household necessity. 

Pyrex is a sparkling, clear, glassy sub- 
stance perfectly smooth and transparent. It 
is made by secret process so resistant to 
change of temperature that you can take it 
from your refrigerator and place it in your 
oven without fear of breaking it! 

With Pyrex you save time, money, fuel, 
pantry space. Bake and serve in the same 
dish. Easily wash the dishes to a speckless 
sheen. Sturdy, scientific, practical in the 
kitchen. A dainty delight on the dining 
room table. Booklet on request. 


Many shapes and sizes, ranging 
in price from the Custard Cup at 
15c. to the 2-qt. Casserole at $2. 


Ask your department, china or hardware store to 
get these Pyrex Glass Dishes for you—or write to 
any of the following stores and they will supply you: 


Gimbel Bros., Lewis & Conger, New York; Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago; Gimbel Bros., Wright, Tyndale & 
Van Roden, Philadelphia; Famous & Barr, St. Louis; 
Jordan Marsh Co., Graham & Streeter, Boston; Emporium, 
San Francisco; Maison Blanche, New Orleans; Hochschild, 
Kohn, Baltimore; Frederick Loeser, Brooklyn; Wm. Hen- 
gerer, Buffalo; John Shillito, Cincinnati; Geo. H. Bow- 
man, Cleveland; Schoedinger-Marr, Columbus; Rike- 
Kumler, Dayton; Denver D. G. Co., Denver; Harris- 
Emery,Des Moines; J.L. Hudson, Detroit; H.C. Meacham, 
Fort Worth; Brown & Thompson, Hartford; L. S. Ayres, 
Indianapolis; Emery-Bird-Thayer, Kansas City; Bullock’s, 
Los Angeles; Stewart D. G. Co., Louisville; Gimbel Broth- 
ers, Milwaukee; L. S. Donaldson, Minneapolis; Lebeck 
Bros., Nashville; L. Bamberger, Newark; Edward Malley, 
New Haven; Kerr D. G. Co., Oklahoma City; Orchard & 
Wilhelm, Omaha; Quackenbush, Paterson; Block & Kuhl, 
Peoria; Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh; Olds, Wortman & King, 
Portland; Shepard Co., Providence; Dives, Pomeroy & 
Stewart, Reading; Miller & Rhoads, Richmond; Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr, Rochester; Keith-O’ Brien, Salt Lake City; 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle; Crescent, Spokane; Schune- 
mann & Evans, St. Paul; Dey Bros., Syracuse; Hudson’s 
Bay Co., Vancouver; Woodward & Lothrop, Washington; 
Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg; Clark-Sawyer, Worcester. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


Est. 1868. Corning, N. Y., U.S. A. 








Piano Questia 
A new ar ad ives J — 
rxANnswerec OY JOSe@ 


What “Secco” Really Means 

In Moszkowski’s Etude, opus 72, No. 6, 
in measure 29, the chords are marked to be 
played as arpeggios, yet at the beginning 
of the measure is written ‘‘secco,”” which 
I understand to play without an arpeggio. 
Which is correct? Ve ees 

**Secco” means “‘dry.”’ It is a charac- 
terization of tone, not of the manner of 
playing. If yourolla chord and do it with 
a dry touch, with a sharp staccato and 
without pedal, it will be ‘“‘secco” and dis- 
tinct from an arpeggio played witha legato 
touch, by which you would hold all the 
notes until the whole chord is complete. 


Preventing Sore Fingertips 


How can I prevent my fingertips, after 
prolonged playing, from feeling sore the 
next day? Mrs. C. L. F. 

Experience teaches that in such cases, 
as in many others, cleanliness is the best 
remedy. After playing wash your fingers 
at once in warm water, with soap and 
brush, and then rub them well with cold 
cream or some similar fatty substance. 
In the development of speed on the piano 
the rigidity of the skin on the fingers is a 
great hindrance; it makes us feel as if we 
played with gloves on the fingers. 











Legato is the More Valuable 
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Is it better for me to practice to obtain 
more staccato or more legato? DuLUTH. 

Give the preference to legato, for it 
produces the genuine piano tone and it 
develops the technic of the fingers, while 
the staccato touch always tends to draw 
the arm into action. If you play from the 
arm you cannot expect any benefit for 
the fingers. For the acquisition of a legitimate 
legato Chopin’s works cannot be recommended 
highly enough, even in the transcriptions by 
Godowsky, which become impossible when tried 
with any touch other than legato. He wrote 
them, so to speak, out of his own hand, and his 
legato is so perfect that it may well be taken as 
a model by anybody. 


Training the Fingers 


What exercise would you recommend for the 
training of the fourth and fifth fingers of the 
left hand? Mrs. A. L. 

Use a slow trill with various touches, with 
highly lifted fingers producing strength through 
their fall and with a lesser lift of the fingers 
combined with pressure touch, watching closely 
that the little finger strikes with the top and not 
withthe side. Rhythmic evenness should also be 
punctiliously observed. 


A Turn as Part of the Melody 


How shall I play this measure, and why is the 
turn placed after the ‘‘A” and not above it? 
Mrs. A. M. C. 
ifs GW 


Se bp oe 
ae ==>=== amare oz 
- se f 
It seems that this turn, between the third and 
fourth beats, while an ornament, is meant to be 
of a vocal character and to be an essential part 
of the melody. In this conception it ought to be 
played in such a tempo as to fill out the time be- 
tween those two beats; somewhat like this: 


———— 
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Organ Playing for Pianists 


Is it true that a child beginning music lessons 
on an organ gets much better tone than one 
beginning on a piano? Does the side study of 
pipe organ, after two years of extensive piano 
work, impair the piano touch? ADMIRER. 

It is only natural that a child can get better 
tone out of an organ than a piano, because it is 
not the child but the organ that produces the 
tone. If the child’s purpose, however, is to learn 
piano playing it would not be wise to let him 
begin on an organ, because this would leave the 
essential element—the art of touch—entirely 
undeveloped. And if his piano touch has been 
formed it can easily be undone again by letting 
him play on the organ. 


Self-Constructed Scales the Best 


Will you recommend to me a complete book 

of scales and arpeggios for daily practice? 
Mes: C. J.T. 

I must refer you to any of our great music 
publishing houses if you insist upon playing 
your scales and arpeggios from notes, instead 
of constructing them for yourself. The practice 
of scales and arpeg- 
gios has not an ex- 


Josef Hofmann 
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rlotmann 


The Danger of Stretching Exercises 


I stretch between my fingers—taking 
the second and third, for instance, and 
trying to see how many keys I can get 
between them. It has helped me, but 
shall I be doing wrong to continue? 

ANNETTE. 


If, as you say, you feel benefited by 
your stretching exercises you may con- 
tinue them. But if I were in your place 
I should beware of fatigue; for, while the 
hand may show an improvement in its 
stretch while you are practicing these ex- 
ercises, if it is fatigued it will afterward 
contract so that its stretch is liable to 
become narrower than it was before. 


Hand Position in Playing Scales 


Should the hands be kept perfectly still 
in playing scales and arpeggios? Or, to 
lessen fatigue, is an occasional rise and 
fall of the wrist permissible in a long pas- 
sage of scale or arpeggio? A. Bows 

The hands should, indeed, be kept still 
but not stiff. Protracted passages of scales 
or arpeggios easily induce a stiffening of 
the wrist. Hence an occasional motion of 
the wrist, upward and downward, will do 
much to counteract this tendency. It 
will, besides, be a good test of the loose- 
ness of the wrist. 














Keeping the Wrist Loose 





The High Finger Stroke 


Should you advise me to make use of a high 
finger stroke? My teacher makes me use it ex- 
clusively, but I notice that my playing is neither 
legato nor quiet. It is almost humpy. 

HELENE R. 

Your manner of putting the question ex- 
pressed your own—and correct—judgment in 
the matter. This playing ‘in the air” is lost 
energy and will not lead to a good legato. The 
most beautiful tone in legato style is ever pro- 
duced by a “‘clinging and singing”’ gliding of the 
fingers over the keys. Of course you have to 
watch your touch in order that your “cling- 
ing”’ does not deteriorate into “blurring,” and 
that your “‘gliding”’ may not turn into ‘‘smear- 
ing.” If you apprehend any such calamity you 
must for a while increase the raising of your 
fingers and use more force in their falling upon 
the keys. Under constant self-observation and 
keen listening you may, after a while, return to 
the gliding manner. This much in general; of 
course there are places and passages where just 
th2 opposite of my advice could be said, but 
still I think that the high finger stroke should be 
employed rather for some special characteristic 
effects than as a general principle. 


Playing Glissando Properly 


Will you describe the best method of holding 
the hand when playing glissando? Which is 
preferable to use, the thumb or the forefinger? 

H. M. L. 

In playing glissando in the right hand use 
the index finger when going upward, the thumb 
when going downward. In the left hand—where 
it very rarely occurs—use the middle finger in 
either direction, or, if you should find it easier, 
the index finger downward. The production of 
so great a volume of tone as is possible on our 
modern piano has necessitated a deeper fall of 
the keys than the pianos of former times pos- 
sessed, and this deeper dip has banished the 
glissando almost entirely from modern piano lit- 
erature. 


Broad-Tipped Fingers Not Detrimental 


Are broad-tipped fingers considered a detri- 
ment to a man student of piano? For instance, 
if the finger grazes the black keys on each side 
when playing between them? ADOLPH. 

Unless broad-tipped fingers are of an unusual 
thickness I do not consider them an obstacle 
in the way of good piano playing; the less so, 
as the white keys—whatever shape the fingers 
may have—should never be struck between the 
black ones but only in the midst of the open 
space. 

Altogether I hold that the shape of the hand 
is of far greater importance to the pianist than 
the shape of his fingers; for it furnishes the fin- 
gers with a base of operations and with a source 
of strength besides holding the entire control 
over them. Studying the hands and fingers of 
celebrated pianists you will find a great variety 
of finger shapes, while their hands are usually 
broad and muscular. 


Is it not impossible to preserve a com- 
plete looseness of the wrist in piano play- 
ing because of the muscles that connect 
the forearm with the hand? FLormpa. 


By no means. You should only see to 
it that you do not stiffen the wrist un- 
consciously, as most players do. The arm 
should be held so that the wrist is on a line with 
it, not bent; and by concentrated thinking you 
should endeavor to transfer the display of force 
to the fingertips instead of holding the tension 
in yourarm. For this produces fatigue, while the 
way I suggest will lead you to develop consider- 
able force through the hand and fingers alone 
and leave the arm practically limp and loose. 


The Stroke for Octave-Playing 


Should I play octaves by using the “hinge” 
stroke from the wrist or by using the arm? I 
find I can get more tone by using the arm stroke 
but cannot play so rapidly. PERPLEXED. 

The character of the octaves must govern the 
selection of means to produce Them. For light 
octaves use the wrist; for heavier ones, draw 
more upon the arm. Rapidity requires that you 
avoid fatigue. If you feel fatigue approaching 
from too constant use of one joint change to the 
other, and in doing this change also the position 
of the hand from high to low, and vice versa. For 
wrist octaves I recommend the low position of 
the hand; for arm octaves, the high one. 


A Matter of Fingering ~ 


Please finger this measure from Moszkowski’s 
Etude, opus 72, No. 13. NortH DAKOTA. 


You have perhaps counted the introductory 
beat to the first measure as a full measure 
(which is never done) and mean really the fourth 
measure instead of the fifth, which is an exact 
repetition of the first measure and has, there- 
fore, the same fingering. In the fourth measure 
use the thumb and third finger upon the fifth 
eighth. You may also use the other fingering, 
if it suits your hand. 








The Curvature of the Fingers 


Does it make any difference if my fingers are 
held very much curved or only a little curved? 
I was told that Rubinstein used his fingers flat. 

PRACTICE. 

Since you mention Rubinstein I may quote 
his saying: ‘Play with your nose, if you will, 
but produce euphony (Wodlklang) and I will 
recognize you as a master of your instrument.” 
It is ever a question of the result whether you 
play this way or that way. If you should play 
with very much curved fingers and the result 
should sound uneven and pieced, change the 
curving little by little until you find out what 
degree of curvature suits your hand best. Ex- 
periment for yourself. Generally speaking, I 
recommend a free and easy position of hand and 

fingers, for it is only 





clusively technical 
or mechanical pur- 
pose; it also helps 
greatly to develop 
the sense of tonal- 
ity—which is often 
and wrongly called 
“<“tey. It can 
achieve this latter 
end, however, only 
if the mind is as 
much engaged in 
the practice as are 
the fingers. 





any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. These 

facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. Mr. 
Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of 
compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano 
playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under 
Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano 
study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann in care of THE Lapres’ HomE JourNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


in a position of 
greatest freedom 
that their elasticity 
can be preserved, 
and elasticity is the 
chief point. By a 
free and easy posi- 
tion I mean that 
natural position of 
hand and fingers 
into which they fall 
when you drop your 
hand somewhat 
leisurely upon the 








keyboard. 
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HE illustration on the left 
shows the mistake many per- 
sons make in arranging the man- 
tel shelf by placing too many 
objects of a nondescript nature 
upon it. The mantel shelf should 
be dignified in its arrangement 
because of its importance in the 
room. It is also essential that the 
decorative objects which orna- 
ment it should be symmetrically 
placed. In this way a certain 
balance will be obtained. By 
eliminating the uninteresting 
pieces it will be seen in the illus- 
tration on the right that a decided 
improvement has been realized. JAPANESE print, if properly framed, makes an 
The picture which occupies the interesting picture for almost any room in the 
space above the mantel shelf is house. The frame should be of the very simplest nature 
also an important consideration. and never ornate in any way; a narrow black or gold 
In the illustration on the left will molding will be found to bethe most suitable. The print 
be seen a charming picture in an itself should be mounted on a toned paper with a 
ornate and tawdry frame which slightly deeper margin at the bottom than at the top or 
detracts from the simple charm on either side. By comparing the two pictures above 
of the picture itself. A simpler you will readily see the striking difference between 
frame is in better harmony. a print which is improperly framed and one which is 
properly framed. A Japa- 
nese print should never be 
placed on a figured paper, 
nor should it be combined 
with pictures of widely dif- 
ferent natures. This does 
not necessarily mean that we 
cannot use pictures of dif- 
ferent characters in thesame 
room, but that the Japanese 
prints should, as far as pos- 
sible, be hung in separate 
wall spaces. It is advisable 
also to frame alike all that 
are used in one room. 













































































DRESS box, which may also serve as | aes 

an attractive seat, may be easily made HE frame of this Japa- 
from an ordinary packing case. The top of nese cabinet, which hangs 
the box is hinged to form a lid and tufted on the wall, is built of white- 
with cotton batting. Boxes for this purpose wood, following the general 
can be had in a variety of sizes. This one is arrangement of the illus- 
4 feet 6 inches long, 20 inches deep and tration above. The cabinet 
15 inches high. Four turned legs are ad- nit 36 inches high, 38 


rncha ry . } neha 
iusted at the bottom to raise it off the floot inches wide and 8 inchs 








One of the new striped linens which may deep. It is painted in an 
be had in charming color combinations is ivory tone and the Japanese 
T IS an easy matter to repaint an old piece of furniture used on this box, or gay patterns in chintz 4 — vitae — 

| if we start the work in the proper manner. If it has and cretonnes may be used for the cover- — poy anal Ea 

once been varnished it is first necessary to remove the ing. The lower edge of the covering is ee eyes pie Biscag ot 
varnish finish entirely before the first coat of paint is | finished with a narrow fringe edging. steac bes the iy may Sao 

. is. ; . or handle the doors are 

applied. This is done by using a strong solution of borax i ge eigen Bn 

and washing soda mixed with warm water. This liquid A ITE; tain 9 which is “sli hose 

should be applied with a soft brush and allowed to dry. . 1 priate ? esa 4 wade pie 

The surface of the wood should then be washed thoroughly ‘ . aa " ak 7 - ; 
with clear water. If the varnish is not entirely removed >, ‘ % | rr = tie. “Th “ x life 
by the first application repeat the process. Two coats of a ' cy ~ pela a aan tae 

Spee Ie ene ee nee nee) en | } < ee | the rie may be stenciled 

The chiffonier on the right has been painted in two j atew in black or red. 

shades of soft green to harmonize with the other furniture 

in the same room. The drawer fronts are decorated with 

quaint floral motifs on black oval backgrounds. It will be 

noticed that the mirror support has been entirely removed, 

the mirror frame painted in the darker shade of the green 

and hung directly on the wall. 

















— | 




















HE old-fashioned golden-oak bedstead, with its high 

headboard and glossy varnish finish, is an extremely ugly 

HEN hanging small pictures in any room one should be particularly careful not to produce a scattered effect. piece of furniture in any bedroom. ‘It can be considerably 

The illustration on the left shows a bedroom wall on which the pictures are very badly placed. The pictures improved, however, as the illustrations above show. The 
have been hung withoui the proper consideration for the wall space to be dealt with, and the result is confusing and upper part of the headboard was sawed off just above the 
irregular. The illustration on the right shows the proper manner in which these same pictures might be hung. By middle rail, the ornaments on the footboard were removed 
grouping the smaller pictures in one place and hanging the larger picture directly over the writing table a certain and the finish was entirely taken off. A simple molding was 
balance is obtained. The effect of such an arrangement is far more interesting and in much better taste. A bedroom added to the top of the headboard and of the footboard and 
suffers more perhaps than any other room in the house, when it comes to framing and hanging pictures. So far as is the bed given three coats of ivory paint. A valance of 
practical one should guard against hanging an indiscriminate selection of small pictures just because one happens to cretonne makes an attractive finish at the bottom, and the 
own them. It is far better to make an intelligent selection and hang only those which have a reason for being. quaint bits of floral decoration were painted on the panels. 





NOTE — Mr. Wallick will be very glad to answer any questions about the various articles shown on this page, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. 
Address your letter to Mr. Ekin Wallick, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The New Handma 


o 


election of Original Designs Obtained From Various Sources 


ANDMADE rugs are nowadays a - Sees =e a eee = HE three rugs above and the design be- 
counted among the essentials in good : . Se ee = * a low in flying birds are a few illustrations 
floor coverings, and very few articles of tam . § = 3 : a 3 of the Labrador-Eskimo native view of ac- 
home furnishings are more useful or decora- = Bs ; es eae tual life in the Far North. Both the simplic- 
tive. In design they are made appropriate = § ce Sarees ; ity of the designs and the frank expression 
for any room, and in materials are so inexpen- — ces evicns - 3 ; i J of coloring seem to accord properly with the 
sive that their cost, whether bought ready Sa ae : acs medium used and the typical character of 
to use in the shops or made at home by hand, the quaint execution. They were made in 
brings them within the means of the most Labrador by native women, some of whom 
limited income. Braided, crocheted, woven are Eskimos and others native white women. 
and tufted rugs are in this class of hand- Each mat is made on a large piece of clean 
made designs, and with a little experience a : a of : : potato sacking and is hand woven or 
and careful selection of materials and colors mae SS = & 4 “hooked” through sacking. In making 
the best results are obtainable, provided :  - = —-~ these mats old clothing and pieces of mate- 
restraint in decoration is maintained. This : : oe SE ; rial of various kinds are used and are home 
is especially true in the making of the woven : =n et cational a _. , dyed hy the women. — 
or braided rag rugs, owing to the simple At the left is a charming design made of 
quality of material used. yarn on a small hand loom. An Indian de- 
This fact is very distinctly shown in the sign well copied in hand-loom weaving is 
crocheted rug with the white border, and its eee a are 26 a ean ‘estate shown in the small table mat. A well-plaited 
opposite in braiding. Two other very hand- 7 peg ge his le rug of cloth and the last two in hooked work 
some rugs in braided work—from The Belle- te : Ne Gres, keer complete this selection. 
fonte Workers—are the oval and the round : ~ ie gag 1 The Needlework Editors will be very 
shapes, showing original and artistic design- i Epe Eee ‘ y Akh: glad to help you in making any of. these 
ing in the use of plain and figured materials. é a "aa whet = >” a rugs, if you will send a stamped, addressed 
? 2 BET sy Oe Pea envelope for the information. 
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Xickrack and 


HE reappearance of rickrack braid 

and crochet designs recalls the 
beauty and utility of this work which 
was used extensively for so many pur- 
poses about twenty-five years ago. 
Flounces, yokes and sleeves, collar-and- 
cuff sets, baby caps, edgings and wide 
laces for trimming bedroom linens were 
all the fashion. Most of the work at 
that time was done with needle stitches, 
but in these new designs, contributed 
by H. M. Fry, crochet with a fine thread 
is introduced with pleasing results. PAS ay RESTS 

It is possible, also, as shown in the 

medallions and lace on the lingerie pil- - 
low, to combine crocheted lace with the 
braid. The star design is effective here, 
while in the doily illustrated at the top 
of the page is a beautiful design with an 
entire inner circle of crochet and a picot 
edge in close resemblance to Irish lace. 2 ee Fe 
The pincushion design is nearly all of Wuseonsersecnsscedese 
braid, held together with chains. The Seesies * "= Seisise5 
baby’s bib is a pretty wheel pattern. Se ee 
Five edgings of different widths, easy to 
make, are splendid for rufflings, towels 
and pillowcases. 














One row of the braid is used with 
dainty simplicity on the apron set de- 


signed by Miss K. M. Robeson. ee eet eeiee ys} SR ee AWA OERRE DIDO D se eee tniense nyse 


The other designs on the page are de- 
sirable for towel ends, curtain borders 
and doilies, and for a good-looking 
luncheon set, a runner and one doily in 
Swedish stitch on scrim. 











Odd Doilies of Different Sizes, 
in Linen or Damask, With Cro- 
chet, Come In Handy for Sand- 
wich, Cake or Fruit Trays 





This Medallion Pattern, Forming 
Border and Corner Motif in Cro- 
chet for™a Tea Cloth, Can be 
Used Also on Napkins 
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NOTE — Directions for making all these designs have been prepared in a small leaflet which will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents. 
Address the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 








eautiful 
Yoke Yourself 


It is easy —and inexpensive —and the 
beauty and lasting charm of the finished 
piece will tell you why discriminating 
needleworkers always use 


wr soci] 
Crochet and 
Embroidery Materials 


for embellishing wearing apparel or arti- 
cles of home decoration. 
Upon request we will send 
exact instructions for making 
the handsome Yoke illustrated 








It is an example of the beautiful things you 
can make with Royal Society Cordichet, 
the “Perfect Crochet Cotton.” This bril- 
liant 6-cord, hard-twisted thread possesses 
great strength and lustre and has that.un- 
varying evenness which makes it ideal for 
lace-making, tatting, crochet and macramé. 
White and écru—15 sizes, | to 150; boil- 
proof colors in sizes 3, 10, 30, 50, 70. All 
sizes and colors 10c per ball (except in 
Canada and foreign countries). 


There are other Royal Society threads and 
flosses of quality, each in just the size or 
twist that adapts it perfectly to its particu- 
lar use. For instance: 

Strand Floss in pure whiteand fastcolors 
is ideal for cross stitch, darning, loop 
stitch, etc. Can be split or used in the full 
strand. 

Flosselle Special —Pure white in 8 
sizes, in long skeins, is specially desirable 
for monogramming, satin stitch and all 
kinds of white embroidery. 

Rope and India in pure white and full 
line of fast colors, suitable for all kinds of 
needlework requiring a loosely twisted, 
lustrous thread that fills rapidly. 

Where unusually brilliant effects are de- 
sired, use Celesta Twist, the washable 
artificial silk; pure white and fast colors. 
All these superior materials (except Ce- 
lesta) are made of the finest quality Sea 
Island Cotton, most beautifully mercerized 
and finished. The colors are obtained by 
exclusive dyeing methods, which make 
them fast to washing. The whites are made 
PERMANENTLY PURE WHITE 
by a special process; time, wear or expo- 
sure will not tum them yellow and wash- 
ing in no way alters their lustrous beauty. 


Ask Your Dealer 


He has in stock or can procure for you any Royal 
Society article, including the Royal Society Album 
of Cross Stitch and Embroidery. 25 Cents. Royal 
Society Crochet Book No. 6, 10c. 


Illustrated Circular on Request 


H. E.VERRAN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Union Square West, New York 
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How He Can Use It 


And now you can have the big, com- 
fortable, beautiful family car— 


The thirty-five horsepower Overland— 

The economical means to a bigger, 
broader, healthier, happier family life— 
for $695. 

And though the price has been reduced 
the car is improved. 


It has the very latest en bloc type 
motor with a smooth flow of abundant 
power and an exceptionally fast “ pick- 
up.” 

Here is the car (with improvements) 
which has outsold, virtually two for one, 
any other car with a wheelbase of more 
than 100 inches. 











Here is the value—now even greater — 
which has steadily dominated the 
automobile market for the last eight 
months. 


Here is the car with a performance 
record of unapproached magnitude- 
more than 60,000 in every-day service 
in the hands of owners, 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Never before has the purchaser had 
so well founded, so emphatic, so con- 
clusive a popular value-verdict to tell 
him which car to buy. 

Time after time upon the completion 
of one production program we have en- 
larged our capacity, bought material for 
a bigger output and set a new and 
supreme standard of value. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Roadster # 675 


0.4. Toledo 
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How You Can Use It 


And invariably there has followed a 
long period during which even the larger 
output has fallen thousands of cars short 
of satisfying the demand. 

This time the value is greater by far 
than ever before. 

We know that the price for this model 
will never be lower. 


But we cannot guarantee that it will 
not be higher, for we are in the midst of 
a strong advance in the prices of 
materials. 

Now is the time to order your car 
either for immediate or later delivery. 

See the Overland dealer at once and 
make your arrangements now. 


“Made in U.S. A.” 
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AREFULLY MADE 
OF SOFT PLIABLE 
MATERIALS, 
































RUSTLESS 
CORSETS 
ARE DESIGNED TO TRAIN THE 
FIGURE INTO THE CORRECT LINES 
OF THE PRESENT FASHIONS. 
THE NEW SILHOUETTE SHOWS 
A FLAT BACK AND STRAIGHT 
FRONT, A SLIGHT IN-CURVE 
AT THE WAIST. HIGHER 


BUST AND SLIGHTLY 
ROUNDED HIPS. 
















Prices $1.00 to $5.00 
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Hungry 
Indians! 














































OW the tempting odor of homemade bread does set them 

on the warpath! And how good it is for their little growing 
bodies! Just the food for kiddies, because it doesn’t tax their 
delicate young stomachs like heavy meats. “They can never eat 
too much of it! Good homemade bread could never make a 
youngster sick. 


That’s why mother winks when they raid the pantry—she knows that 
plenty of homemade bread will keep them strong and healthy. 


And it is inexpensive, too! Just the kind of food you want to make a 
happy, healthy family, and knock old Mister ‘‘ High-Cost-of-Living ”’ 
clean off his feet! 


Order a sack of pure white flour today, give the folks a treat tonight and 
shake hands with yourself tomorrow! 


QUICK SODA BISCUITS 


1 quart flour; 1 teaspoonful baking soda; 2 teaspoonfuls cream of tartar; 
2 tablespoonfuls butter or lard; 1 teaspoonful salt; 1 teaspoon- 
ful sugar; 114 cupfuls to 134 cupfuls milk or water. 


Sieve the flour, salt, sugar, soda and cream of tartar twice into a basin. Rub in the 
butter or lard very lightly with the tips of the fingers; add gradually enough liquid to 
make a very soft dough, using a broad knife to mix with. Turn onto a floured baking 
board, handle as little as possible; press it out lightly with the hand 
or rolling pin; when it is half an inch thick, cut it into rounds with 
a biscuit cutter. Place these on greased tins, not touching each 
other, and bake in a quick oven from ten to fifteen minutes. These 
biscuits are delicious, light and flaky. Eight level teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder may be substituted for the soda and cream of tartar. 
































With One Idea: To Make Money 


merrily as ever. Perhaps more merrily. 

But, in addition to the money earned, we 
have something new to work for: a beautiful 
Marriage Chest, made of solid Red Tennessee 
Cedar. Inside of each chest there will be still 
another gift: a tablecloth, two yards square, of 
the very finest imported damask, woven in an 
unusually rich and elegant design, accompanied 
by a dozen napkins to match. 

Isn’t it splendid? 

Once more we have the HOME JOURNAL peo- 
ple to thank for their generosity. Not content 
with founding this Club, they are always doing 
something gracious and unexpected for us. To 
them we owe the gifts of the exquisite Swastika 
pin, the Club emblem which is presented, 
entirely free, to each member who distin- 
guishes herself at all in the work of the Club; 
the dainty Swastika Club stationery; and the 
pretty little brass desk clock which we who 
belong to the Senior Chapter have the right to 
claim. We might almost paraphrase our famous 
motto standing at the head of this column, 
and say that they seem to be inspired ‘‘ with 
one idea: to make the making of money pleas- 
ant to the money maker.” But this Marriage 
Chest, with its rich crimson graining beneath 


; 7 ES, we will be making money in Marchas 





The second letter came quite recently from a 
correspondent in Oklahoma. She was one of 
the many readers of the Home JourNAL who, 
becoming interested in our Club and its work, 
wrote to ask me to explain the requirements 
and privileges of membership... Her reply to 
my personal letter proved her to be, instead of 
a ‘‘ Miss,” a “‘ Mrs.,”’ and a very newly entitled 
one, too, and it ran in regretful strain: 


If I had known of this Club two years or even 
eighteen months ago, when was teaching 
school, it would indeed have been a blessing. 
I think your plans are lovely. I surely do wish 
I had known about this work sooner, for I 
could have earned the money to buy a much— 
so much—nicer trousseau, and more pretty 
house linen. 


Who May Earn it: and How 


SOR her it may be too late for the trousseau, 
but not too late to acquire the pretty house 
linen. This new offer is thrown open to all girls 
and women, single or married, who would 
like to own a cedar chest, or who wish to earn 
money for any purpose whatsoever. A letter 
or a postal card, addressed to me, will bring the 
writer complete information regarding this and 
all other plans of The Girls’ Club; but I am 


The Club’s Newest Gift to its Members: 





A Marriage Chest 


the satiny surface, with its woodsy fragrance 
the moment the lid is lifted, and with its con- 
tents of precious linens, is the costliest gift 
yet—and the handsomest. 


Every Girl Likes a Chest 


“T°HIS was the way it all came about: It 

seemed as though nearly half of the Club 
were going to be married next June or next 
October! 

Don’t be alarmed, you other-half-of-the- 
Club; you are going to have the same chance 
to receive the chest and the linens as the others. 
But you, of course, know that one of the most 
frequent and most delightful functions of this 
Club is to assist a girl in preparing for the most 
important event of her life. So you see it was 
natural that my earliest thought centered 
around these coming brides; how lovely it was to 
feel that the Club was helping them to earn the 
money for their trousseaus; how when in future 
years they opened the old cedar chest and took 
out the ivory-tinted wedding dress, or perhaps 
the baby’s first frock or other family treasures, 
they would think appreciatively of the Club! 

And then I thought: ‘‘HOW I WISH THE 
CLUB COULD GIVE THEM THE CHEST 
TOO! And not only 
our brides, but young 
girls, who even at a 
very early age enjoy 
the flavor of romance 
attending the posses- 
sion of a big, roomy, 
aromatic-scented box 
in which they can 
keep their treasures 
and trinkets, long be- 
fore it is time to dream 
of filling it up with 
household linens and 
dainty garments. 
While as for the not-likely-to-be-married ones— 
why, I myself should be perfectly delighted to 
own a cedar chest, even if only for the practical 


9? 


purpose of putting my winter furs away! 


So the Chest is Here 


~O THE chest is now here—and every good 

worker can earn one. What decided me 
finally was reading two letters. The first, 
which I came across by accident in a drawer, 
was written a year or more ago by one of our 
members who is now a Senior. Since writing it 
she has earned plenty of money—on one occa- 
sion $65 in a single month; but had she been 
offered the opportunity, as you are, of earning 
both the money and the Marriage Chest, she 
would certainly have ‘‘sat up and taken no- 
tice,” as you will do: 

Dear Club Manager: Will wonders never 
cease? In your last letter you explain the Club’s 
system of salary payments, and, to my great 
joy, I find that instead of the $8 salary I had ex- 
pected to receive, I had earned $9, and I don’t 
know how much more. 

And now I am looking forward to the beauti- 
ful Red Cedar Chest that I expect to buy with 
my earnings from this time on. Isn’t it great? 
When I think of it all, and remember that had I 
not joined the very best Club ever I would not 
have been earning a cent, my joy knows no 
bounds. A Girl From Illinois. 





You'll Find This Inside the Chest 


going to anticipate here some of the questions 
you will most naturally ask: 

“WHAT IS THE CHEST LIKE?” The illustra- 
tion gives you an idea of its appearance. It is 
made of genuine Red Tennessee Cedar, in the 
natural finish, hand polished, wath burnished- 
copper lock trimmings, and it is completely 
mothproof and dustproof. It stands 18 inches 
high, is 36 inches long and 17 inches wide. In 
addition to the chest itself, every member who 
receives it will find something interesting 
within: the two-yard damask tablecloth in the 
exquisite and appropriate lily-of-the-valley pat- 
tern, imperfectly represented by the illustration 
in this column; and twelve napkins to. match. 

““Wuat must I po TO RECEIVE IT?” You 
must work, of course; but you will enjoy both 
the work itself and the money which you will 
receive while working. And a generous period 
of time—four months—will be allowed you in 
which to accomplish the required “‘stint.”’ Of 
course, if you earn it in less time you will re- 
ceive your Marriage Chest and table linen so 
much the sooner. Further details regarding the 
offer, including the standard of work which 
you must reach in order to earn the chest, are 
published in our Club paper, THE SwaAsTIKA, 
of which a copy will be sent you on request. 

“Dip you say I 
WOULD EARN MONEY 
Too?’’ Certainly. 
None of the gifts of 
The Girls’ Club are 
offered to its members 
instead of money, but 
in addition to it. The 
work which brings 
you the Marriage 
Chest and the dainty 
table linen will also 
bring you between $80 
and $100 in money; 
and not only that, but 
you will receive the Club pin, the beautiful 
diamond-and-gold Swastika, and at least one 
box of the pretty Swastika Club stationery, 
and perhaps more. 

‘‘Is YOUR OFFER OPEN ONLY TO MEMBERS 
oF THE GrrRLs’ CLuB?”’ Yes, but what excuse 
has any girl for not belonging to the Club? If 
she has plenty of money she can buy herself all 
the cedar chests and house linens and other 
pretty things her taste or fancy may dictate. 
If she needs money she needs the Club. 

To give a chance to the girl who would other- 
wise have to go without the pretty or dainty 
things of life—or even, sometimes, its plainest 
necessities—is just what The Girls’ Club was 
organized for. There are no dues or fees; any 
question regarding our plans for the spring 
work, addressed to me as below, will receive a 
personal reply from me; and I assure you that 
a Club which during the last year has been 
worth over a thousand dollars to some mem- 
bers, and worth hundreds to many more, is 
worth a question! 

Now let’s each and all start to work! What 
fortunate girl, I wonder, will receive the first 
Marriage Chest? 


MANAGER OF THE GrRLs’ CLUB 
Tue LapiEs’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHI 
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is a good recommen- 
dation for gold. 


“As good as O-Cedar”’ 
is O-Cedar’s best rec- 
ommendation. 


You will not accept an imi- 
tation for gold. Neither should 
you accept an imitation or sub- 
stitute for O-Cedar. 


This or that Cedar Oil is not 
O-CEDAR POLISH. Make- 
shift names are likely to be 
makeshift products, and there 
is no good reason for an imita- 
tion or substitute for O-Cedar 
Polish, because none of them 
can take the place of the gen- 
uine O-Cedar Polish. 


Besides, when you use 
O-Cedar, you have but one 
polish to buy—one polish for 
all woodwork: painted, var- 
nished, fumed, stained, enam- 
eled, or waxed—for furniture, 
floors, or standing woodwork. 
Simply use O-Cedar as di- 
rected. 


To use O-Cedar means that, 
after all the dust, grime and 
scum is taken off your furni- 
ture, it is given a high, hard, 
durable, lasting polish. All of 
this is quickly and easily ac- 
complished. Simply wet a piece 
of cheese-cloth with water, 
wring it almost dry, pour on as 
much O-Cedar Polish as the 
cloth contains water and go 
over the furniture to be cleaned. 
Then polish with a dry cloth— 
the ‘‘O-Cedar Result” is thus 
obtained. 


This lustre is retained if you 
simply add a few drops of 
O-Cedar Polish to your dusting 
cloth as you use it daily. 

The majority of polish-mops 
are renewed with O-Cedar 
Polish. 








Almost every dealer can sup- 
ply you with the genuine 
O-Cedar Polish in convenient 
sizes, from 25c to $3.00. 





Channell C sae Co. 


CHICAGO - TORONTO - LONDON ‘BERLIN 
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HANDLING THE 
COLLEGE BOY 


By Victor C. Vaughan, M. D. 


Dean of the College of Medicine and Surgery 
of the University of Michigan 


S FAR as possible avoid rules in the manage- 
ment of the college boys. Youexpect them 
to carry themselves under all conditions as gen- 
tlemen should. Preaching and moralizing are 
also without effect upon the average college 
boy. The sense of moral responsibility is not 
highly developed in him. He has been observ- 
ing his elders for many years, and unfortunately 
this has not, in many cases at least, tended to 
raise his moral standards. Put him on his 
honor, and then keep your eyes open and do 
not let him go far in violation of the trust 
before calling a halt. Call him up while there 
is still opportunity for him to offer a plausi- 
ble excuse. Accept the explanation, renew the 
trust and open your eyes wider. 

In all things keep him on his honor and there 
is hope for him so long as a shred of this lasts. 
Some temptations may be too strong for him 
to resist at all times. There may be many 
weak threads in the line of heredity, and evil 
environment is a powerful undertow which 
may drag the best of boys beyond the limit 
of safety. Drink is a great and frequent peril 
to the college boy. He is more afraid of being 
called a ‘‘mollycoddle” than he is of receiv- 
ing a ‘“‘con.”’ He likes to be thought a kind 
of ‘‘dare-devil” and he is often willing to “go 
the limit.” 


4OR many years I knew everything that 

* happened to my students or was done by 
them in the houses of liquid refreshment. Dur- 
ing that time I had no difficulty in controlling 
anyone. I would call John Jonesinto my office 
and say: ‘John, do you not realize that you 
are going to the devil?” 

In a tone of deep offense he would reply: 
“What do you mean, sir?” 

“‘Last Saturday night you were at Black’s 
saloon and you were drunk. So-and-So took 
you home. On Tuesday night you visited 
White’s saloon and went up State Street howl- 
ing a bacchanalian song.’ 

The boy’s manner would undergo a radi- 
cal change. Then I would proceed: ‘Now, 
John, no member of the faculty save myself 
knows this, and if you and I can come to an 
agreement no one else shall ever know. I had 
a letter from your mother last week, and I 
answered that I thought you a decent boy. 
You will not again enter a saloon during your 
residence here and you will never drink an- 
other glass of liquor.” 

The case I have in mind, as I write this, 
happened more than twenty years ago. For 
some years after his graduation John wrote 
me at least once a year and in each letter he 
said: ‘‘Our agreement still holds.” 

I wish to repeat that the best thing to do 
with college boys is to put them on their 
honor. We conduct examinations on the honor 
system and as a rule it works well. Twice 
during my service as dean it has been necessary 
temporarily to take from a class this honor 
examination. All feel that this is the heaviest 
punishment that can be inflicted on them, and 
when the term of probation is passed the 
privilege of the honor system is again bestowed 
and no class has as yet gone wrong the second 
time. The boy who cheats under the honor 
system is tried by the honor committee, his 
guilt or innocence decided, and the punishment 
to be inflicted recommended to the dean. I have 
never seen cause to alter the recommendation. 

I have tried to extend the honor system to 
the general behavior of students, and with 
some success. In two instances in the last two 
years the class, through its honor committee, 
has reported individuals as morally unfit to 
continue as members of the class. In each 
instance the student thus condemned has been 
requested to leave college. Students know 
one another better than any member of the fac- 
ulty can know them, and I am confident that 
the time is coming when undergraduate self- 
government will be a class function. 


M ANY years ago I had a letter from an un- 
I educated trans-Mississippi German farmer 
who wished to know how his son, Fritz, was 
doing in college. I had to write him that there 
was no boy of his name in college. Some weeks 
later an elderly man with a great strapping 
youth came into my office. The man said: 
“Tam Mr. Blank, who wrote you some weeks 
ago about his son. This is his second year 
here. He has written me weekly telling me 
how he was getting along. I find that he has 
never entered college and that he has been 
running a gambling place. What would you 
do with him?” 

Less experienced then than I am now, I 
replied: ‘I would kick him into the street. 
A boy who would thus deceive his father is 
worthy of no consideration.’ 

The old father unconsciously dropped into 
his mother tongue and said: ‘“‘Aber, Herr 
Doctor, er ist mein Sohn.”’ 

This simple, pathetic appeal from one father 
to another touched my deepest being. After 
further conversation I permitted Fritz to enter 
college on condition that he was to come to 
me whenever requested to do so and that he 
should always answer my questions truthfully. 
I never knew a more conscientious, harder- 
working student than he. 

After four years he was graduated, entered 
the army medical service, served two years 
honorably and resigned with the rank of cap- 
tain. Today Fritz is the leading surgeon in a 
city of fifty thousand. 

When, in later years, I have felt tempted to 
cut a boy adrift the words of the simple-minded 
old German father, “Aber, Herr Doctor, er ist 
mein Sohn,”’ have rung in my ears, and by that 
phrase I have guided myself in all my relations 
with ‘‘my boys.” 
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body admires who sees 
white checked Worsted. 


like this one. The coat 
cut with full rippling fla 


which ties in the front. 


slashed flare Louis XV 
with Rose color Fa’‘lle 


ets at each side trimmed 


32 to 38 bust, 23 to 28 


all-wool Poplin in navy | 
the new shade of tan. 
Mail or express charges 





















We Guarantee to 
Please You or Refund 
Your Money 






THE NEW SPRING STYLES ARE BEAUTIFUL! 
And they are ALL shown 


in our Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Cata- 
logue just pub- 
lished. This 


FREE 


THESE 


Examples ye 


Checked SUIT 


$1428 
BEAUTIFUL NEW ADVANCE SPRING STYLES 


A Stunning Spring Suit | Here’s a Lovely Frock 


1L40. Exceptionally Smart Spring Suit whichevery- | 35L42. Exquisite Frock for dress wear made of fine 
favor this coming season, particularly the larger checks 


pictured, and held at the waist by a belt of slcuahauied 
At the sides and on sleeves, coat 
is trimmed with fancy metal buttons. The sleeves have 


color. Coat is richly lined with finest silk Peau de and is tied at front as pictured. The skirt shows the 


Cygne in a fashionable shade of rose and is 26 inches in | coming season’s tendency towards graceful fullness 
length. Skirt is a flare model with Watteau effect pock- 


down center of back. Sizes 32 to 46 bust, 23 to 30 waist, photon atte + Ese = ss 
37 to 44 skirt length; also to fit misses and small women astens invisibly in front. Comes in delft blue, 


length. Mail or express charges prepaid . 
1L41. Same Style Suit as 1L.40 of high grade plain hem; also for misses and small women 32 to 
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Our Catalogue is a 
guide to Stylish 
Dressers. 

It contains 
278 Pages 
of Beautiful 
Illustrations, and 
we'll send it FREE, 
if you write us and 
ask for Catalogue 


No. 72L 
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DRESS 


125 





1L41 
Same Suit in Wool Poplin 


$1428 
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it. Made of a fine black and all-silk Chiffon Taffeta. An entirely new and pleasing 
Checked materials are in high design with full-draped lined blouse showing a pretty 
chemisette of fine Brussels net. Waist is lined with 
Japonika silk. The vest of taffeta is finished with 
tiny Oriental buttons. A special feature of this 
modish dress is the full kimono sleeves with deep 
flaring Louis XV cuffs of taffeta. The under sleeve 
cuffs and the collar is faced is of fine shadow lace over net and the lace cuffs are 
Silk, giving a smart touch of piped with white. The wide girdle is of self-material 


is a graceful semi-fitted — 
re fullness at the lower part, 






















and has a bouffante Watteau drapery at each side. 


with buttons. It has two plaits It is made very full and falls in rippling folds. Dress 


waist, 37 to 40 skirt $ 98 navy blue, biscuit or the fashionable rose color. Sizes 
14.98 32 to 46 bust; skirt length 40 inches with basted 


lue, black, delft blue or biscuit, 38 bust, skirt length 38 inches with deep 


Same sizes we naneen ‘$14.98 98 basted acog Mail or express charges * $12.98 98 


prepaid prepaid 


BELLAS HEss & Ol 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 






We Pay All Mail 
or Express Charges 
to Your Town 
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ncyclopaedia 


Are you a poor talker? 


Do you feel ignorant when you meet people? 


What 
Is 


Your 





Are your children getting ahead of youP 
Are you unable to help them with their studies? 
Are you dropping behind your husband mentally P 


Do you find it hard to understand his work —the 
things that interest him P 


In your own work, are you handicapped by lack 
of knowledge P 


Are there things about running your home—your 


Weak 
Point 





everyday life—that puzzle you—places where 
you could save money, or get along easzer, or do 
better if you only svew ? 


Are you at a loss for good reading? 


Are you unacquainted with the genera! laws of 


health—with big public questions? 


Have you been unable to travel—to see the world’s 
wonders, to learn about foreign lands, famous 
> people and the stirring events of history? 


Are you behind the times? 


Are you in a rut? 


You can overcome these handicaps 


You can 4£zow, you can be sure of yourself, you can 
be more successful, a better companion for your chil- 
dren and your husband. Youcan enjoy your spare time 
better. You can take a more active part in the work 
of the woman’s club, the church, the neighborhood. 
You can grow mentally —be more forceful. 

You can have the same guide that has been the help 
of the successful men and women of the past 150 years. 

You can have the great library of all human knowl- 
edge which is now owned and used almost daily by 
hundreds of thousands of the wisest and best known 
people in America. 

And you can have it for one-third what they paid for it. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica—29 volumes, 30,000 
pages, +1,000 articles, 44 million words, 15,000 maps 
and illustrations—prvinted on India paper, bound in 
cloth, for $58.88 (or $1 down and 21 monthly payments 
of $3 each). 

The price today of the higher-priced, Cambridge 
University issue in the same style binding is $166.75; 
thus you can save exactly $107.87, or 64%. You save 
two-thirds. 





You can get the ‘‘Handy Volume’’ Britannica bound in full leather—a hand- 
some brown sheepskin, grained like morocco—for $68.54 (or $1 down and 
21 monthly payments of $3.50 each). 


And you get exacz/y the same contents— identically 
word for word, page for page, picture for picture, map 
for map—as the big Cambridge issue—printed on the 
same fine India paper—only in a smaller and more 
convenient size. 

Each of the 29 volumes is lighter and thinner than 
most novels—yet it contains 1,500,000 words, 15 
times as much as the average novel. 

The 41,000 articles are written by the world’s best 
authorities—clearly, in simple, untechnical words, 
yet are complete and correct. 

The Britannica is indexed, and the vast fund of 
facts is so carefully classified that you never have the 
slightest difficulty in finding just what you want. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the standard au- 
thority on the world’s knowledge. 

More copies of it have been sold than of all the other 
encyclopaedias published in all languages combined. 

It is your one best guide in everyday affairs. 
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It helps you in your work. 
It goes along with you in your studies. 


It makes the children’s school work easier — more 
interesting. 


It is delightful, entertaining daily reading for all 
the family. 


And you can have it in your home at once for only 
$1. Send us the $1 and we send you the books. If 
you like them, and want to keep them, send us $3 a 
month for 21 months (or $58.88 cash) and they are 
yours. 

We suarantee the issue to be in every respect like 
the big Cambridge issue which costs three times as 
much, except that it is smaller and more convenient. 


We suarantee to give you your money back and 
pay all shipping expenses, both ways, if you do not 
find the books in every way to your satisfaction. 

Send today for the Handy Volume Britannica. Sign 
the coupon; check the secoud square; enclose $1. 


You take no risk —we take all the risk. 


And you take the first step toward making your- 
self bigger and broader and more successful in your 
work and your recreation. 


Or, if you prefer, send for the booklet describing 
the Encyclopaedia. We send it free, without obliga- 
tion to you. Sign the coupon; check the sz square. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago 


Sole Distributors 
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Britannica 


To see actual sets or leave your order, go to any of the stores listed 


NEW YORK 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Broadway and 32nd Street 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SOXS 
597-599 Fifth Ave. 


Henry MALKAN 
42 Broadway 


WASHINGTON 
S. Kann Sons & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


NEWARK 
HAHNE & Co. 


BALTIMORE 


THE NorRMAN, REMINGTON 
Co. 


308 North Charles St. 
10 West Saratoga St. 


BOSTON 
W. B. CLarRKE Co. 


26 Tremont St. 


PITTSBURGH 
JosePpH Horne Co. 


BUFFALO 
THE Wm. HENGERER Co. 


below: 


CHICAGO 
THE Fair 


ST. LOUIS 
Buxton & SKINNER PRINT- 
ING AND STATIONERY Co. 
Fourth, bet. Olive and Locust 


CLEVELAND 
Tue Burrows Bros. Co. 


CINCINNATI 
STEWART & Kipp Co. 
121 East Fifth St. 


OMAHA 
J. L. Branpeis & Sons 


ST. PAUL 
St. Paut Book & STA 
TIONERY Co. 
55-59 East 6th St. 


LOUISVILLE 
DEeaRING’s, INCORPORATED 
232-236 South 4th St. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Tue Kautz STATIONERY Co. 
116 N. Pennsylvania St. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Maison BLANCHE Co., LTp. 


MILWAUKEE 
GIMBEL BroTHERs 


SAN FRANCISCO 
“THE Wuitre House” 


LOS ANGELES : 
A. HAMBURGER & Sons, INc. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
KerTu-O’ BriEN Co. 
State St. and Broad way 


DENVER 
A. T. Lewis & Son 
Dry Goops Co. 


KANSAS CITY 
BRYANT & DOUGLAS Book 
AND STATIONERY Co. 
922 Grand Ave. 


DETROIT 
JoHN V. SHEEHAN & Co. 
260—262 Woodward Ave. 


PORTLAND 
THE J. K. GILt Co. 


SEATTLE 
LowmaN & HANFOoRD Co. 
616-620 First Ave. 


Or you can see sets or leave your order in the business offices of these 


HARTFORD (CONN.) 
COURANT 


MERIDEN (CONN.) 
RECORD 


NEW LONDON (CONN.) 
Day 

MONROE (LA.) 
NeEws-STAaR 

ATTLEBORO (MASS.) 
SUN 

FALL RIVER (MASS.) 
HERALD 


UNION HILL (N. J.) 
Hupson DIsPaTCH 


AUBURN (N. Y.) 
CITIZEN 


$1 down 


$3 amonth 


Address 


newspapers: 


POTTSVILLE (PA.) 
REPUBLICAN 
WARREN (PA.) 
EVENING TIMES 
COMANCHE (TEX.) 
VANGUARD 
HARRISONBURG (VA.) 
News-ReEcorpD 
NASHUA (N. H.) 
‘TELEGRAPH 
NEW BRUNSWICK (N. J.) 
HoME News 
STAUNTON CVA.) 
DaiLy NEws 


BERKELEY (CAL.) 
DalLy GAZETTE 


cul 


Price 


of the Cambridge University issue 


receipt. 


Name__ 





ELMIRA (N. Y.) 
STAR-GAZETTE 
LOCKPORT (N. Y.) 
Union SUN and JoURNAL 
LONG ISLAND CITY (N. Y.) 
STAR 
MT. VERNON (N. Y.) 
DaILy ARGUS 
NIAGARA FALLS (N. Y.) 
GAZETTE 
ENID (OKLA.) 
EAGLE 
LYNN (MASS.) 
ITEM 
MARQUETTE (MICH.) 
MINING JOURNAL 














SEARS, 
ROEBUCK 
AnD CO. 
CHICAGO 


Please send me 


1. The free booklet 


with full informa- 


tion about the ‘“HAN- 

DY VOLUME” is [_] 
sue of the new Encyclopae- 

dia Britannica, sample pages, 
bindings, prices, terms, etc. 


2. Order form, which I will sign on 


Reserve one setforme. $l [] 


enclosed as first payment. 
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The Real Fun of It Is 


that you and your children can have the best kind of a good time 
outdoors—stay as long as you may, and yet be free from chapping or 
windburn; no injury to your complexion, if you apply just enough 


Honey 


FOACS .CKrCalii 


to moisten the skin, before going out and again on returning indoors. It 
quickly soothes and heals face and hands when they have become 


chapped or imitated through neglect. 


Hinds Cream is used the world over by attractive women who have 
found that it does keep the skin soft, clear and gitlish —imparting a 
gratifying tone of fresh, vigorous skin-beauty. ‘Try it this winter and 


enjoy an improved complexion. 


Let ussend you booklet and liberalsamples. Enclose 2c stamp for postage. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. 


Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who 
will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute. 


A. S. HINDS 200 West Street 


Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM SOAP. Highly 
refined, delightfully fragrant and beneficial. 10c and 25c. Trial size 5c postpaid. 




















ASK THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


HIS directory is given for our readers who 

| desire specific information by mail on any 

subject. Please always confine your ques- 

tions to the editor for the particular subject 

given. All letters will be answered personally 

and will not be published. Write briefly, and 
inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 








Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other than 
home dressmaking), whether for babies, girls, 
boys, women or men, will be gladly answered by 
mail, by a corps of trained fashion experts, if you 
address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITOR 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about your 
own hat, or your children’s hats, whether about 
the new hats or how to make over old ones, will be 
speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best materials, 
trimmings and patterns for your children’s clothes, 
remember it will be a pleasure to help you solve 
them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 
Any question about your baby, whether he is a 
few years old or very young—his food, his care, his 
clothes, his health, anything—will be cheerfully 
answered by mail. 
Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











Everyday Law for Women 


THE LaDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, through a reliable 
lawyer, will answer by mail any suitable question 
of law, or endeavor to solve any legal problem 
capable of solution by mail, submitted by its read- 
ers. The suitability of answering any question, 
however, is to be determined solely by the HoME 
JOURNAL. Address 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, Jr., Esq. 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Embroidered robes and waist patterns 
Direct from Switzerland 


Get the loveliest collection of samples ever offered! 90 
pieces actually cut from the embroidered fabrics themselves! 
Over 400 color combinations! 90 fashion sheets showing 90 
new ways to make up embroidered robes! Send a dime to 
cover postage and packing. Write today. 


Paris cables and all the American fashion magazines forecast 
a tremendous vogue for embroidered materials. This season, 
your wardrobe will not be complete without a Schweizer em- 
broidered costume, It is an absolute necessity. Regardless of 
what you are planning for summer, get these samples. For no 
more than you usually pay for an ordinary ready-made dress you 
can secure from usa beautiful imported, richly embroidered gown. 


Greater variety, more beautiful designs! 


Our enormous business abroad makes us the largest em- 
broidery mail order house in Europe—makes it possible for us to 
give you a much wider variety than any other embroidery house 
can afford to make up. 

hese samples show 90 designs, over 400 color combina- 
tions—more than you have ever had to choose from. 

They are the same de ssigns we supply Royalty and sell through- 
out Europe. E very design is original, exclusive, is created abroad 
and controlled by us. All the new fabrics are shown in the most 
wanted shades and in only excellent quality—chiffons, organdies, 
voiles, batistes, linens, crépes, silks and pongees. 

ll unmade—ample material to make up any style. Fashion 
sheet with every sample—90 new and lovely ways to make up 
embroidered materials. Think what these sheets would mean in 
planning your summer clothes! 


Prices you can easily afford 


Owing to the unfortunate conditions prevailing in Europe, the price paid 


for embroidering in Switzerland last year was much lower than usual. 


This 


enables us to give American women greater bargains in embroidery than 
they ever again will be able to secure. These exceptionally low prices are 


eel 


possible because we, the makers, sell direct 
to you; and because the embroidery is done in our own 


workrooms in Switzerland where labor is so cheap. 





Prices from $1.00 to $2.50, $3.90 up to $35.00. 


Orders delivered free from complete stock here in New 


York. No delay. We guarantee 


return your money. 


satisfaction or prefer to 


Send for your samples! 
Don’t miss this opportunity to see actual samples of the 


most fashionable materials that 


have come from Europe 


for seasons. Send a dime to cover posting and packing ex- 
penses. Choose from this wide variety of the newest robes 
and waist samples. Know how to get, for no more money 


than you ordinarily pay, gowns 
wholly different from anything 


noticeably lovelier! Send a dime 


the coupon. Don't delay. 


that are imported, 


to-day. Cut 


z : ¢ 
your town— af 


An unusually nice way to make money! 


The Litthe House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house we 
can tell you how to obtain plans published in the 
HOME JOURNAL, answer questions about little 
house building, or your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty-Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints on 
complexion, hair trouble (not arranging hair—an- 
other notice covers that), skin and eyes, etc.—are 
matters on which you will get advice promptly 
fromi a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and the Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left-overs, 
and all such problems of housekeepers, you may 
depend upon getting helpful advice, cheerfully 
given, if you will write to 


THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in the city 
or in the country, if you wish help in planning an 
entertainment we shall be glad to offer suggestions. 
Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LaApIiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 
Queries of all kinds about music, except the 
adaptability of original manuscripts for publica- 
tion (and piano questions, which are taken care of 
in Josef Hofmann’s department), will receive 
attention from experts on this subject. Address 
THE Music EpITOoRS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl’s life presents 
new problems. Perhaps it is a heart affair, or a 
question in her life at the office or at home. Any- 
thing which is of vital interest to her will receive 
careful attention and sympathetic advice from a 
woman who understands the problems and appre- 
ciates the difficulties. 

THE GrrRis’ EpIToR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Home Dressmaking 


ARRIVED! 


The smartest corset in 
many seasons... It is now 
being shown for the first 
time in the better stores 
everywhere. 


“BON TON” is its name 
—a sensible corset for 
310) 
TON corsets are made in 
over 100 different models 
from the finest materials, 
for the average, the petite, 
the slender, the full and the 
stout figure at prices $3.50, 
$5, $6.50, $8, $10 and upwards. 


Our beautiful new catalog, 
a he OD @-6 ume 3 3 OL On 
BOOK, is just out and 
a copy will be mailed free 
to any address upon re- 
quest to Department J. 


practical women. 























Royal Worcester 
Corset Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Women make good incomes sim- 
ply showing Schweizer embroidered 
robes and waists—they sell them- o 
selves. Write for our terms. ? 


Any question about home dressmaking (other 
than styles in clothes, which will be answered by 
the Fashion Editor), whether of new clothes or 
about making over and economical cutting, will 
be answered by 


‘ K , ” fos. P ae SL ok at THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
; SE Ue, PIES THE LaApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
8y~onweizer oF Cs a ee 


A 4 Pa og y ee New York Chicago San Francisco 
Dept.'\A-| 423 West 31% St.New York. , : CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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For a Quick 
Satisfying Dessert 


Take up a Minute Cook Book 
(we give you a copy free) and select 
your choice of a number of simple 

recipes for tapioca desserts. 

4 “CAN With Minute Tapi- 

em) oca you can make a 
) tempting dessert, the 
kind of a dessert that 
deliciously tops off the 
most elaborate meal 
(or a simple one). It 
takes only 15 minutes, 
because Minute Tapioca 














Try This One 


PEACH TAPIOCA—Press the pulp 
from 1 quart canned peaches through a 
sieve, saving the juice. Stir together 14 
cup Minute Tapioca and 4 cup sugar 
and boil in 1144 cups water for 15 minutes. 
Add the peach and juice, stir thor- 
oughly and mould. Serve with whipped 


cream. (This is delicious made 
with evaporated peaches, us- 
—> ing 14 pound.) 


fy Banana Pie—Read Recipe Below 





i ee 
Serve Fruits and Meats 


In Jelly 


They look twice as tempting, 
and the appearance of a dish is 
half of its goodness. 

Jellied dishes are 
easy with 


sure of perfect 
resuits because 
it is accurately 
measured for 
youin envelopes 
—the contents 
of each envel- 
ope make a pint 
of jelly. It will dissolve in hot 
milk, broth or boiling water. 





BANANA PIE RECIPE— Make a custard 
of 1 pint of milk, the yolks of 2 eggs, 14 
cup of sugar and a pinch of salt. Let the 
milk come to a boil and add the yolks of 
eggs well beaten, stirring constantly for 
a few minutes. Take from the fire and 
add 1 envelope of Minute Gelatine which 
has been dissolved in 2 tablespoons of 
boiling water. Flavor with vanilla. Pour 
half of the custard into a wet agate pie 
i plate, cover with a layer of sliced bana- 
nas and set in a cool place to harden. 
When jellied, pour in the other half of 
the custard and slice on another layer of 
bananas. Cover with a meringue made 
of the whites of eggs and a tablespoon of 
sugar. Sprinkle with cocoanut. When 
ready to serve cut in pie sections. 
Minute Cook Book, Full of Recipes 
Sent You Free 
Contains 124 recipes for making delicious 
desserts with Minute Tapioca and Min- 
ute Gelatine. A sample of Minute Gela- 
tine (enough for a dessert for 4 people) 
sent free with Cook Book. Please give 
your grocer’s name. 


Honor, Highest Award, at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 


i Minute Tapioca and Minute Gelatine won Medal of 
€ 

4 

: . 

500 East Main Street 






Orange, Mass. 
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ASK THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


To Whom to Write 





Arranging Your Hair 


’ If you want to know how to arrange your hair 
in the newest and most becoming style (not about 
hair trouble—another notice covers that), also 
that of children and girls, address 
Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patchwork, 
tatting or embroidery, it receives the attention of 
a corps of experts who will give information about 
all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LaprEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Prospective Mothers 
Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—another notice 
covers the baby) will be answered by 
Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Household Management 


Are you finding it hard in your home to do your 
daily tasks and still have time to spare? To ar- 
range your house and work to get things done and 
yet well done? Tell us all about your special diffi- 
culty and we will be glad to give you expert advice. 
Write to 


THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING EDITOR 
THE Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Furnishing a Little House 


_ An authority is at your command for any ques- 
tion about furnishing a new house, renovating an 
old room, color ideas—anything about the interior 
decoration of a house. 

THE EpiTors oF THE LITTLE HOUSE 

THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Good Manners and Good Form 

The right way of doing things—what some folks 
call etiquette—when visiting or entertaining, in 
the theater or church, or on the street, is well 
worth knowing. Any question on these matters 
will be answered by 

Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Home Parties 

We will help you plan a home party if you will 
tell us what kind of party you would like to give 
and will furnish us sufficient details to enable us 
to answer intelligently and offer practical sugges- 
tions. Address 

THE HoME Party EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, Sunday- 
school entertainments, and workable methods for 
city or country will be made cheerfully if you will 
state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read on 
topics that are interesting them; others want to 
know about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticize manuscripts. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LaviEes’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general inter- 
est—questions pertaining to women’s interests, 
hints on travel, information on current events, the 
placing of quotations, or of dates, questions on 
science, history and the drama, biographical 
sketches, etc. For these we have a special depart- 
ment. For anything not classified, address 

Tue Epitors oF “WILL You TELL ME?” 

THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


HERE no price is given any one of the follow- 
ing special booklets will be mailed on receipt 

of a two-cent stamp, except that for Smocking, for 
which four cents postage will be required. If you 
wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, 
the price-amount stated. In each case address the 
author of the booklet desired, always in care of 
THE LaApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

‘“‘The Book of Fair Booths’’—100 Ideas—by 
Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 

‘*The Trousseau Book,’’ by the Fashion Editor 
(10 cents). 

“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s 
Clothes,”’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 

‘*How to Do Continuous Smocking,’’ by Mrs. 
Martha Mason. 

‘‘How to Finance the Building of a Little 
Home,” by C. M. Keys. 

‘‘What You Should Know When Building a 
Little House,’’ by Charles E. White, Jr. 

‘*Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by the Needlework 
Editors (15 cents). 

‘*Easy Patterns in Tatting,’’ by the Needlework 
Editors (15 cents). 

‘*Hat-Frame Making” (a millinery lesson), by 
Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 

‘Covering a Velvet Hat" (a millinery lesson), 
by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 

‘The Embroidery Book"’ (15 cents). 

“Vour Fireplace and How to Build It,”’ by 
Joseph N. Hettel. 








The Perry-Dame Spring Style Book Is Ready 


FOR YOUR 


Write to-day FREE COPY 


Be sure to send for YOUR copy of this Perry- 
Dame Money-Saving Style Book. Your name and 
address on a postal card will do. 

Boe gg The new Spring Styles are more becoming this 
ae season than ever before—not extreme, but with 
fe oes r a oie bringing ving Png — charm of the 

475 9) i eminine figure to its very best advantage. 

Yew opk Sigles Remember that Perry, Dame & Og are Style 

Specialists—the LEADERS OF FASHION —deal- 

So why not send for 



































































Spring © Sump? 
1916 71" 
1 me ing in Wearing Apparel only. 
the book that shows you all the latest and very 
, newest Style Features of the season ? 


What the Perry-Dame System 
> * Offers You 
Perey ete Perry, Dame & Co. now offer you positively 
| Mew] ONE-DAY SERVICE-—that is, your order is 
shipped the same day it is received. Think of the 
tremendous advantage and real pleasure you enjoy in buying your clothes by mail in 
New York City, where all the new styles for American women are designed and made. 
And at prices lower than you can get anywhere else for clothes of equal quality. 
Perry-Dame Prices are ALWAYS lower. 800,000 women would not, year after year, 
buy from the same concern unless there was a great saving for them. 


BO fit; 

ty, Y THIS SAVING MAY BE YOURS 

: All you have to do is to send for the Perry-Dame Money- 
Saving Style Book. It is ready now;‘and your copy will be 
sent by return mail if you write us to-day. It shows you: 

















Tailored Suits from $5.98 to $25.00 Gloves, Hosiery, Petticoats, 
Separate Tailored Skirts ‘“* $1.98to $6.98 Knit and Muslin Under- 
Beautiful, Stylish Dresses “‘ $1.98to$18.50 wear — everything in 
The New Style Spring Hats “ -98to $7.98 Clothes for Women, Misses 
Fashionable Coats ** $3.98 to $23. and Children at the low- 
Smart, Becoming Waists ‘‘ $.59to $5.98 est prices ever made for 


GUARANTEED Shoes f 


” 
ae: 
iy 
© 
cy 
“” 
ad 
© 
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clothes of equal quality. 


iin abi henge cen me 
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We Show You HereTwo of the Advance 
Spring Styles—Specimen Values from 
This Money-Saving Style Book 


Order right from this page. We deliver free, 
and guarantee satisfaction or your money 
back. Be sure to state size and color desired. 


J-28 


$1738 


J-28—Beautiful Suit of fine quality All 
Wool Poplin. The Coat, which is about - 
30 inches long in back, is trimmed with ¢ 
lustrous Taffeta Silk, as pictured, and is 
stylishly bloused above the belt and flared below in the very latest 
style. Detachable White Piqué Collar. Lined throughout with 
self-color Silk Peau de Cygne, and provided with shields. The 
graceful flare Skirt is designed with a yoke cut with a point over 
the hips, and a snug-fitting girdle-top provided with a reinforced 
inside waist-band. Closes invisibly underneath the lapped seam 
in front. COLORS: black, navy blue, or the new “ Army”’ blue 
which is a shade lighter than navy blue—each trimmed with 
Black Taffeta Silk; also a very rich shade of tan, trimmed with 
Taffeta silk to match. LADIES’ SIZES: 32 to 46 bust; skirt 
length 40 inches with 3-inch basted hem for easy adjustment. 
MISSES’ SIZES: 14 to 20 years, or 32 to 38 bust; skirt 


PERRY-DAME PRICE se  ™"™ $17.98 
—guaranteed to please you, or your money back. 

Remember, we always prepay delivery charges direct to your 

home and guarantee absolute satisfaction or your money back. 

Be sure to send for your copy of the Perry-Dame Style Book to-day—NOW. 


PERRY, DAME & Co 


148 EAST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





J-27—A very fashionable Dress, delightfully becoming, and made 
of beautiful materials. The waist is of soft Chiffon Taffeta Silk, 
combined with self-color Georgette Crépe in an exquisite new 
style, and trimmed with fancy silk braid, as pictured. The waist 
has a sleeveless lining of silk mull, and the dainty vestee is made 
of White Georgette Crépe richly button-trimmed. The skirt is 
of the Chiffon Taffeta Silk designed with a graceful overskirt dis- 
playing fashionable draping at both sides, and a handsome crush 
girdle of the Taffeta Silk, finished at the left side in attractive 
flower effect. Closes invisibly in front. COLORS: black, navy 
blue, steel grey, or “Army” blue—one of the season’s newest 
colors, which is a shade lighter than navy blue, and is very, very 
becoming. LADIES’ SIZES: 32 to 46 bust; skirt length 40 
inches with 3-inch basted hem for easy adjustment. MISSES’ 
SIZES: 14 to 20 years, or 32 to 38 bust; skirt length 37 to 39 
inches with 3-inch basted hem. PERRY-D 


PRICE par $15.98 


—guaranteed to please you, or your money back. 
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Ideal Tall Slender Figure 


Correctly corseted in one of the 
many Gossard corsets, especially 
designed for this figure. Price $6.50. 


Other models from $2.00 up. 





Ideal Average Figure 


Correctly corseted in one of the 
many Gossard corsets, especially 
designed for this figure. Price $5.00. 


Other models from $2.00 up. 


Correctly corseted in one of the 
many Gossard corsets, especially 
designed for this figure. Price $5.00. 


Ideal Short Slender Figure Ideal Tall Heavy Figure 


Correctly corseted in one of the 


many Gossard corsets, especially 
designed for this figure. Price $8.50 


Other models from $2.00 up. 


Other models from $2.00 up. 
There Are 


Nine Ideal Figures 





















Corset Buying Made Easy 
For YOU 


HE H. W.GOSSARD COMPANY has realized the need for a 

simplified method of corset buying. Following the Gossard prin- 
ciple of rendering a service to women, and ever mindful of their needs 
in comfort, health, improvement and convenience, the Gossard ex- 
perts for months worked upon this problem. At last, after the most 
careful research and analysis, they discovered that the pictures pre- 
sented on these pages represent the perfect form of every type of 
figure. This discovery marks the birth of a new era in corsetry,a 
new service that now makes intelligent corset buying a joy, and 
possible for every woman. By it the hit-or-miss method of select- 
ing a corset is eliminated— guessing, wondering, trying, questioning, 
are of the past. 

























A Gossard Corset is So 
Easy to Put On 





It laces directly in 
front,as shown above 


I: clasps in front at side 
of lacing, as shown above 















Which is Yours ? 


Every Figure Here Shown 
Is Correctly Corseted in a 


GOSSAR 
CORSET 


The Original Front Lacing Corset 





+ 





Ut 














OMEN, generally, may be grouped into nine figure classifications. 
Select the photograph on these pages that represents your general 
figure lines. That woman represents you. 

She is shown correctly corseted in a Gossard that has been designed and 
modeled by our expert designing committee over a woman of your exact 
proportions—with the result that this corset is as perfect for you as if you 
personally had been the model. 

This particular Gossard corset is designed to meet every hygienic require- 
ment of your figure. It is modeled to accentuate your natural beauty, yet 
at the same time gently correct any slight tendency of figure that you would 
like to see eliminated. It gives you the most delicately correct silhouette, 
and reflects the most subtle demands of the fashions as accepted by the 
world’s leading couturiers. 


Health and Comfort 


Gossard corsets are designed with the most careful regard for every 
requirement of health and comfort. The boning is scientifically located and 
placed in the corset on principles controlled exclusively by this company. 

This secret principle of boning so distributes the support as to properly take 
care of the abdomen as your physician would desire—supports your back and 
assists you to maintain acorrect and healthful poise, whether sitting or standing. 


Designers Extraordinary Finished Workmanship 


The unequaled skill of Gossard designers, combined with expert work- 
manship and manufacture under the brightest of sunlight factory conditions, 
endows Gossards with those unseen but definite qualities of excellence that 
can be found only in this marvelous corset. 

A Gossard corset will give you absolute comfort, impart that delightful 
sensation you experience in the “feel” of your corset, and retain its shape 
until entirely worn out. 
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Ideal Short Heavy Figure Ideal Large Above the Waist Figure Ideal Large Below the Waist Figure 
Correctly corseted in one of the Correctly corseted in one of the Correctly corseted in one of the 
many Gossard corsets, especially many Gossard corsets, especially many Gossard corsets, especially 
designed for this figure. Price $6.50. designed for this figure. Price $12.50, designed for this figure. Price $12.50. 

Other models from $2.00 up. Other models from $2.00 up. Other models from $2.00 up. 


Much the Easiest to Put On 


The simplicity of adjusting a Gossard corset is one of its chief advantages 
and charms. It laces directly in front, permitting you to stand before your 
mirror and see, not guess, at the lacing. It clasps in front at the side of the 
lacing, as shown in diagram at lower left-hand corner of opposite page. This 
front adjustment permits of that smooth, perfect back that has always char- 
acterized this world-famous corset. The Gossard is the original front lacing 
corset, and in it every principle of correct corsetry attains perfection. 


1D 


The H. W. Gossard Company makes its 


Seventh Semi-Annual Proclamation 
of Authoritative 


Gossard Corset Styles 
. for Spring & Summer 1916 



































Happily the freakish and generally unbecoming tendencies of the mode are 
past. In the natural lines and beautiful fabrics of the new models, here pictured, 
is reflected the growing demand of Fashion for a simpler style which depends 
upon beauty of line, correct design and exquisiteness of material for its charm. Ideal Curved Back Figure 
Wherever Gossards are sold, you may see these new corsets, obtain a living model booklet Correctly corseted in one of the 
comprehensively illustrating and describing the new Gossard corsets and brassiéres, or you may Gakyasl uo ts lois: tae 58 
, write direct to The H. W. Gossard Co., Chicago, U. S. A., for this booklet-—Canadian address, Other models from $2.00 up. 
oot The Canadian H. W, Gossard Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
iera 
World-Wide Sale 
and Gossard corsets are sold in Paris, London, Buenos Aires, Australia, South America, South 
xact Africa—the world throughout. The couturiers in these fashion centers accept Gossards as the 
you standard of corset styles. They use them as the foundation over which are created the model 
as gowns that are copied the world over. Society leaders and famous actresses wear them in 
: preference to all others; to the athletic woman and to the business woman they are indispensable 
uIre- because of the correct body support and absolute freedom of movement they give the wearer. 
, yet Gossard corsets are universal. Gossard corsets are for every woman. 
ould ‘ 
ette Are Priced as Low as $2.00 
> . oe we. 
the Watch for the Gossard announcement in your newspaper, and do not fail to visit the nearest 
stores selling these Gossard Front Lacing Corsets. 
Now that the barrier of price has been removed, every woman should have a Gossard corset. 
They are offered at $2.00, $2.50, $3.50, $5.00, $6.50, $7.50, $8.50, $10.00, up to $60.00. 
At any price, you are buying Gossard quality, and that assures you a better figure and absolute 
very corset satisfaction. In every genuine Gossard Front Lacing Corset you will find the name 
and «<Gossard’’ sewn in the garment. Look for the name. 
cava To save your time, turn to your telephone now and call your principal dealers to learn where 
nea Gossard corsets are sold, and watch for their Gossard advertising. 
take 
fii Th ossard (0. 
> me 
ding. CHICAGO 4427/7. Y/- '. £. A. 
Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 
Gossard Retail Stores 
vork- CHICAGO NEW YORK 
: 37 South State Street Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn James McCreery & Co. 
tions 64 East Madison Street Best & Co. James McCutcheon & Co. 
> 310 South Michigan Avenue nena, potter & Co. Olmstead seers Co. 
oO. 
that KANSAS CITY vee el Bros, ——— 
M6 Bast Lith Gerost SYDNEY, Australia Ideal Short Waisted Figure 
h fi l BUENOS AIRES mame & Pacigrere, Eat. Farmer & Co., Ltd 
fhtfu “s a Correctly corseted in one of the 
P The H. W. Gossard Co. PARIS JOHANNESBURG, South Africa many Gossard corsets, especially 
shape 3 Florida 601 Aux Trois Quartiers The Ries-Gossard Store designed for this figure, Price $5.00. 
i AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER DEALERS Other models from $2.00 up. 


Copyrighted, 1916, The H. W. Gossard Co. 















Keeping Down the 
Laundry Bill 


How many times in sum- 
mer you would like to 
dress in white and the 
thought of a large laundry 

bill has kept you from this 

pleasure! Indian Head will 

solve this problem, for it 
keeps clean and fresh 
| longer than most white 
fabrics and will not muss 
quickly. You can return 
from an all day jaunt in the 
country looking as fresh as 
when you started. 




































seams. 


service. 


directions. 









Amory, Browne e Co. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Write for doll’s dress of Indian 
Head, cut ready to sew, with 


Pit tT A s@a, 
a & “ 
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F*%hy g € 

RREa gs a& Saae 


27, 33, 36, 40 and 44 inches wide, 121, to 25c a yard 


Its low cost combined with its durability and attractiveness makes Indian 
Head the ideal white fabric for dresses for both women and children. 
wears splendidly, costs one-third as much as linen and keeps fresh much 
longer. When it does have to be laundered you will find that it always re- 
tains its original finish and does not stretch when ironed. A skirt made of 
Indian Head never has to be rehung after washing because it sagged on the 
The wear and tear on children’s wash clothes is minimized when 
you make them of this material, for its firm round thread is woven for 
It is just the fabric for smocking or for drawn work. 


Ask your dealer to show you Indian Head, with the 
trade mark ‘‘Indian Head’’ stamped on the selvage 


A USEFUL SAMPLE FRE 
State whether for 14, 16 or 18 inch doll. 


DEPT. 34, 48 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














































































TYLES change so suddenly these days that we now 
publish six different Fashion Catalogs and Bargain 
Bulletins every year, instead of the customary two. 
This means that the woman who puts her name on our 
mailing list is kept constantly informed on all changes 
of fashions. It means, also, that you get the benefit 
of the wonderful Special Bargain Offers which we 
send out from time to time. 

To get all these Books and Catalogs it is only necessary 
to send us your name and address once. 
Each Book, as it is printed, will then be for- 
warded to your home during the year 1916 free of all cost. 















A BOOK OF SURPRISES 


The Book here pictured introduces the new Spring Styles. It is far 
the finest Fashion Catalog we have ever seen. And that covers some 
forty-three seasons. Never before have we seen such beautiful designs. 
They are the pick of 10,000 new style creations. 
























Completeness is another noteworthy 
feature. We offer every conceivable 
article of wear — for women — for 
children — for men! 


Reduced Prices 
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: Sheer white Voile waist, No. 4531, 
. embellished with rich medallions of 
Veniselace and Val insertions. Crisp 
OrgandieEmbroideryforminga vest 
rolling into a dainty flying collar. 
Sleeves are lace trimmed and hem- 
stitched and back is tucked. Sizes 
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WHAT WE SELL 


Our prices are as follows (and the 
merchandise is always first grade): 
Trimmed Hats, 98c to $7.95; Chil- 
dren's Hats, 75c to $1.98; Coats, $2.98 
to $15; Dresses, $1.98 to $20; Suits, 
$8.95 to $20; Waists, 50c to $6; Skirts, 
75c to $6.98; Rain Coats, $1.98 to 
$10.98; Petticoats, 58c to $4.95; 
House Dresses, 75c to $2.50, Our line 
includes everything worn by men, 
women and children, 

We prepay all goods. Money refunded 
if purchaser is not satisfied. 


Send a Postal 
and receivethis big, multi-color Spring 
Catalog of Bargains. Then we will 
mail you the other 1916 Books as they 
are published, from time to time. 





Asto prices, weinvite, yes, urge,com- 
parison. See if they who attempt 
to equal our styles and quality can 
quote prices so amazingly low! 

These values are possible only be- 
cause we buy for a million families 
and because we sell direct to you. 


—- — 


THE DIXIE—No.4530. This 
fine Hemp hat has the popular 
new Saucer brim gracefully 
curved all around, with firm 
padded edge. Becoming round 
topped crown of medium 
height is wreathed with pink 
roseswith buds, forget-me-nots 
and foliage, with snappysilver- 
edged bow at back. Lined with 
silk. Colors: Belgian Blue, 
Burnt Corn, Black or White— 
each with pink wreath as de- 


scribed. Pri - 
peidto you. =. $2.98 











Chicago Mail Order Company 


DEPARTMENT G-—3 


NOTICE { In order to maintain Style Leadership, we have Offices in both the East and West. But 
.s customers’ orders are always filled from Chicago. } : er 1 
where you live. Be sure to address letters, postals, and all other communications to our Chicago Offices. 


CHICAGO 


That insures quick delivery, no matter 


s 











THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 
By Emelyn L.Coolidge,M.D. 


Prevention of the Infectious Diseases 


i ECAUSE of its high, cold winds March is 

one of the worst months in the year for 
infectious diseases. By ‘‘ infectious diseases’’ we 
usually mean measles, German measles, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, whooping cough, chicken pox 
and influenza or grippe. Infantile paralysis and 
the epidemic form of cerebrospinal meningitis 
are now frequently classed with the other infec- 
tious diseases mentioned above. 

Physicians who make a specialty of treating 
the diseases of the nose, throat and ear are 
always more than busy during the month of 
March. Especially is this true in New England 
and the Middle States. 

To prevent infectious diseases the mother 
should bear in mind the following points: 

Never unnecessarily expose a child to one of 
these diseases just to “‘get it over with.” A 
disease that may be of very mild form in one 
child may be most malignant in another. 

Do not take young children into crowded 
places when it can possibly be avoided. This 
means in the shops, in moving-picture places, 
to the theater and inthe cars. As the children 
grow older they will have plenty of time for 
these amusements. Healthy outdoor play and 
exercise in the fresh air are all they need out of 
school hours. The young baby should be left 
at home in charge of a relative or neighbor and 
never, under any circumstances, be dragged 
about while his mother shops. If there is no 
other way shop by mail rather than expose a 
baby to the germs and bad atmosphere of 
crowded shops. 


WV ana. at home keep the babies and young 
/ children in well-ventilated rooms, but at 
all times avoid drafts. Remember how cold a 
place the floor is if you have to sit on it your- 
self for a few minutes, and do not allow a baby 
to creep about on it during cold weather. 
Exercise is necessary to the baby, and he should 
not be kept tied in his carriage or chair all 
the time, but he should have a baby pen that is 
elevated a little from the floor so the drafts will 
not be felt. Have window boards or regular 
ventilators in the nursery windows, and when 
the room is not in use open the windows from 
top and bottom for a few minutes so that all 
stale air will be changed before the baby is 
brought back into the room again. 

When the baby is in the room a window 
may be pulled down a little from the top if the 
temperature can be kept at 68 degrees Fahren- 
heit by this means. It is seldom wise to let the 
temperature go below this while the baby is 
present, and never should it go so high as 72 
degrees. 

At night the nursery where the baby sleeps 
may be 45 degrees Fahrenheit, and even much 
lower for older children. Sleeping bags will 
keep them well covered if they are apt to kick 
off the bed clothing. 

The air in a steam-heated house is apt to 
become very dry; this is also often true of 
rooms heated by stoves. Keep a pan of water 
on top of the stove or radiator. 

Remember never to dust with a dry cloth in 
rooms occupied by babies and children. Dry 
dusting simply scatters the dust and germs 
from one place to another. A damp duster and 
a damp cloth tied over the broom will very 
greatly help to keep infection away. 

When the baby goes out in his carriage it is 
an excellent plan to fasten a large veil over the 
front of the carriage hood. In this way the 
baby will get plenty of fresh air, but it will be 
sifted a little before it reaches him. It is much 
better to do this than to let the baby wear a 
veil. Veils worn by babies get damp and wet, 
are most uncomfortable on the delicate faces 
and often cause chapped lips and cheeks. 

Teach the older children to keep away from 
little playmates who have active colds, and 
never to kiss strangers. See that they are very 
early taught the necessity of having pocket 
handkerchiefs all their own and that they 
must not lend them to other children or to 
grown persons. 


T IS an excellent plan to have older children 

gargle with a mild antiseptic mouth wash 
every morning when brushing the teeth, or a 
pinch of salt and one of bicarbonate of soda 
may be added to half a glass of cold water and 
this used as a gargle. This should also be used 
at bedtime. A young baby may have his 
throat sprayed with boric-acid solution, one 
teaspoonful to one pint of water, before and 
after going out into the street. 

A most careful toilet of the nose should be 
made daily. Older children should be taught 
to attend to this when making the morning 
toilet. They should blow the nose thoroughly, 
and if there are hardened secretions in it an 
oily substance may be used in a nasal atomizer. 

The little baby should have his nose gently 
cleaned by means of a piece of cotton firmly 
twisted on the end of a wooden toothpick and 
this dipped in boric-acid solution or in olive oil. 

I have prepared two helpful leaflets on 
‘Infectious Diseases,” and these will be sent 
on request if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
inclosed. 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Advice about older babies and children will also be given 
by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 

Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice about 
their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write to 
Marianna Wheeler, inclosing a stamped, addressed en- 
velope for a reply. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge 
and Miss Wheeler in care of THe LapIEs’HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











































































O YOU know that 
lemons are the 
most useful of all 

fruits? It will be ouraim in 
this and a series of other 
advertisements to show 
you how to use lemons. 

There are scores of recipes 
and hundreds of uses that 
make the use of more lemons 
decidedly profitable. Find out 
what they are. 

To start—try these recipes. 
See how lemons aid house- 
keeping. Then write for a 


free book that every housewife 
needs. 


Sunkist Lemon 
Meringue Tart 


Make a rich pastry of one cup of 
flour, one-third cup of shortening, a 
little salt, a teaspoon of the juice 
of a Sunkist Lemon and ice water to 
moisten. Chill thoroughly, roll out 
lightly, spread with butter, fold over 
and roll again. lace over an in- 
verted pie pan, prick well to avoid 
blistering and bake in a hot oven. 
Cool slightly before adding filling. 


Sunkist Lemon Sherbet 


To one quart of rich milk and 
two cups of sugar add the juice of 
three Sunkist Lemons and one Sun- 
kist Orange. Place in freezer and 
turn steadily until mixture is stiff, 
then cover closely and let it ripen 
for about two hours. A slice of 
orange preserve may be served with 
each portion, or a few maraschino 
cherries with their syrup. 


Sunkist Lemon Syrup 


Boil one cup of sugar with one- 
third cup of water and a few strips 
of lemon rind, for five minutes;a 
two teaspoons each of the juice of 
a Sunkist Lemon, and butter; stir 
thoroughly and strain into heated 
syrup jug. Serve with fritters. 

Sunkist Lemons or their 
juice can be used— 


To make tough meats tender 
As a mouth wash, slightly diluted 
As a cleansing agent for hands 
and face 
As a tonic for the scalp, in a 
shampoo 
For the complexion 
In the bath 
To soften water 
o make clothes 
washing easier 
o remove 
stains 
To clean 
silver, brass 
and glass 































































































































Sunkist 
Lemonsare 
the world’s 
best—grown in 
America. Packed 
under sanitary con- 
ditions. Sent to you 
tissue-wrapped. Practically 
seedless, juicy, full-flavored 
and tart. 









Our book describes 86 ways to 
use Sunkist. Mail a post card for it. 
Learn how this great fruit now serves 
millions of housewives. 

Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 
are sold by all first-class deal- 
ers. Save Sunkist wrappers for 
beautiful silverware. 


California Fruit Growers 
Exchange 
Co-operative— Non-profit 


Eastern Headquarters: 
Dept. A82, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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PICTORIAL JOURNEYS THROUGH THE BEECHNUT PLANT 


First of'a Series-THE ENTRANCE-which is always open to visitors. 
Thousands from all over the United States pass through it every year. 


Note —We have always wanted the American housewife to see 
under what conditions Beech-Nut foods are made. But until 
the recent invention of color photography we had no means of 
accurately showing on paper what one sees at the plant. 


With this new autochrome photography we are going to pre- 
sent to the readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal a series of 
pictures of the Beech-Nut Plant. These photographs are neither 
retouched nor tinted by hand, the colors being obtained photo- 
graphically and just as the eye sees them. 
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CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
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Who Knows 


Bobbie and Betty are very good sometimes— 
two or three times a week, at least—though you 
might never guess it from their roguish faces, 
and then mamma gives them for dessert some- 
thing which they like very much. More often 


is pure and wholesome, and it makes up into an 
almost infinite variety of dishes, some to appeal 
to the most fastidious appetites, and others to 
satisfy any healthy appetite. 

In every package of Jell-O there is a little 
folder containing the simple rules for making 


There could not be anything better for the Sunday 
dinner dessert than-one of these delicious dishes. It can 
be made as simple or as elaborate as any one could wish, 
just as the Jell-O dessert for every-day dinner can. 

\Ve are now prepared to supply our friends with copies 


of the New Jell-O Book, 
10c. a package 


which is the most inter- 

esting and beautiful ever 
AMERICAS MOST FAMOUS DESSERT issued. It tells the story 
JEL L-O || of a lovely young bride, 
, who knew nothing about 
cooking, but who soon 
learned how to make up 
delicious desserts and 
salads. Her experiences 
are illustrated in repro- 
ductions of beautiful 
paintings made for the 
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Better What’s Good? 


than anything else it is Jell-O, not merely be- 
cause it is more economical and easier to prepare 
than the other good things they like, but because 
they prefer it to anything else except ice cream, 
and because it is good for them. 
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all kinds of Jell-O dishes, including the ones 
that are so much admired by women visiting 
Jell-O booths in city department stores and in 
the great expositions and food shows that are 
held from time to time in different parts of 
the country. 


book by a Boston artist. If you will write to us now and 
ask for a copy of this book, it will be sent to you—free, of 
course. 

Jell-O is made in seven pure fruit 
flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


10 cents at any grocery or 


E’ac h 
general store. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Jell-O received the highest 

ward, the GRAND PRIZE, 
at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
Francisco, and 
the Panama-California Expo- 


sition at San Diego. 
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Send for the Big FREE 
Color-Ilustrated Style Book 


this very minute! See the startling 
changes in styles! See the 10,000 


bargains for Spring! Everything for J 


Ladies, Misses, Girls 
and Children of- 
fered at wonder- 
fully low prices. 


Here are twotyp- 
ical values: taken 
from our Catalog 


Remarkable 
Bargain in 
All Wool 
Serge f 
Coat 


1J.-1177— 
Very styl- 
ish and be- 
coming. 
Made 
with wide 


back and ¥ 
front. & 
Stylish flare 

richly trimmed 
with folds of satin. 
Collar with silk 
onlay. Colors: 
black, tan or 
navy blue. Sizes #4 
32—44 Bust or ‘ 
Misses’ ages 

14 to 20. 

Price 

pre- 

paid 


i Satisfaction 
or Your 


| Money Back 


Blouse 
2.J.-2160 — Match- 


less value new tub f 


silk blouse. Silk em- 
broidered. ‘‘Twoway”’ 
collar, deep cuffs. Un- 


equalled bargain. Col- 


ors — white or flesh 
color (pink). Sizes 
32 to 44 bust. 


"Sy. -Price, Prepaid 
f x 
\ \ 79c 


\ You Can 
\ Order 
Direct 
From 








Tub Silk] 
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PRESERVING YOUR 
FLOORS 
AND WOODWORK 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


N ALL our homes there is so much wood- 

work—floors, trim and furniture—that its 
care is one of the important daily tasks. 
Fortunately the ‘all-over’ carpeted floor is 
passing rapidly; bare floors with movable rugs 
are easier to clean, and are more sanitary be- 
cause the rugs are shaken oftener than were 
old-time carpets; also they make for better 
acoustics and are more artistic. 

If a flooris badly marred it is better to ‘‘do 
over” the entire floor than it is to patch and 
try to care for a floor in poor condition. Un- 
sightly cracks can be filled with prepared paste 
“fillers.” Even a poor pine floor, such as is 
found in many country bedrooms, can be 
treated as follows: 

First apply a coat of the best linseed oil; 
then fill the cracks, if there are any; next ap- 
ply a stain and two coats of floor varnish. For 
a room about sixteen feet square the cost would 
be only five dollars. 

Floors are finished in wax, varnish, paint or 
shellac, or left plain ‘‘oiled,” each requiring a 
little different treatment. A varnished floor is 
perhaps the easiest to care for, but becomes un- 
sightly if it receives hard wear in special places. 
It is a mistake to cover a good hardwood floor 
with a dark varnish stain like cherry, mahog- 
any, etc., because this “‘peels” quickly and 
makes ugly white spots. Besides a floor cov- 
ered with a dark stain always shows the dust 
more readily and thus requires more attention 
and labor. The natural beauty of the wood 
should not be covered, but should be empha- 
sized and retained whenever possible. 


O CARE for a varnished floor it should 

have a daily dusting with a long-handled 
mop or with an old broom covered with a 
Canton-flannel bag. A small quantity of oil 
may be used on the mop, but be careful to 
avoid too much oil, as this will soil the edges 
of the rugs. If the floor is that of the dining 
room a soft-hair brush may be used to sweep 
up the crumbs and the floor may also need 
a once-a-week wiping up. But this does not 
mean a quantity of soap and water. Water 
opens the pores of all wood, removes the varnish 
or finish and permits the wood to absorb dust 
and grease, besides causing the wood to warp. 
‘‘Wiping a floor” means using only a soft 
flannel cloth, wrung perfectly dry, and not 
strong soap. 

A waxed floor is easy to care for, although its 
first cost is somewhat higher than ‘that of other 
finishes. If there are spots that receive much 
wear, as in halls, etc., they may have a little 
new wax rubbed on occasionally. But one 
annual, thorough waxing and a polishing with 
a weighted brush about every three weeks 
should keep the floor in good condition. The 
daily dusting may be done with the Canton- 
flannel slip-cover or the string mop used 
“dry ’’—that is, without oil. 

Painted floors look well only in bedrooms, 
and, as they do not stand rough wear, they 
should not be used in places which receive 
hard usage. 

A shellacked floor offers a hard, impervious 
surface which does not show scratches and 
heelmarks quite so much as varnish, so it is 
suitable for bathrooms where there is no tile, 
and for halls, etc. 

A good shellac varnish may be made by 
using this formula: Six ounces of yellow flake 
shellac to one pint of wood or grain alcohol; 
dissolve for one hour, and strain through 
cheesecloth before using. 

Both shellacked and painted floors should 
be treated like the varnished floor: a daily 
dusting with the bag broom or long-handled 
mop and a weekly wiping with a damp cloth; 
but there should be no scrubbing or sloshing 
about of a quantity of water. 


OR all woodwork except mahogany, birch 
and special stained or painted pieces the fol- 
lowing formula is an excellent one: One-third 
benzine, two-thirds crude oil; mix thoroughly, 
apply a small quantity to the floor or the mop. 
Cost, about fifty cents a gallon. Buy the ingre- 
dients of a reliable painter, have them mixed 
thoroughly, keep ina tightly stoppered can and 
use on any duster, floor clothor dry mop. This 
may be used on floors, baseboards, window 
trim and furniture, and removes white marks 
and polishes and preserves the wood. 

I hear some women say: ‘‘ How can I get the 
dirt off the kitchen floor without scrubbing?” 
You cannot get grease off wood, it is true, un- 
less you scrub it; but I hope that in the kitchen 
you have a floor covered with a good inlaid, 
not printed, linoleum. This is impervious to 
grease and much more easily cleansed than 
wood. A cheaper floor may be laid under it, in 
that way lessening the expense. No strong 
soap should be used, even on linoleum. A wip- 
ing with tepid water and good naphtha soap, 
deing only a small portion of the floor at a 
time and wiping as you go along, is most satis- 
factory. 

Floors of tile, brick or concrete are the only 
ones that can be scrubbed without harm. On 
such floors a good powdered cleanser may be 
shaken and then a brush or a mop applied; but 
even here the less water to get into cracks un- 
derneath the baseboard or eat off the finish of 
the baseboard the better. 

Treatment for all floors and woodwork 
might be summed up in the following sugges- 
tions: 

(1) Do not wash or scrub with water, kero- 
sene or strong soaps. (2) Give a weekly, 
thorough wiping with a damp cloth and a good 
oil mixture. (3) Give daily dusting with soft 
string broom or bag broom or duster alone, or 
use oil sparingly. 
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A rush of live steam—a flood 
of boiling water—and the 
varnish wasn’t harmed! 


HIS is one of those astonishing Valspar stories that 
come in our mail almost every day. 


Read what Mr. John R. Cotter of Essexville, Mich., 
wrote us about the Valspar that was drenched with 
live steam, drowned in scalding water—and was none 
the worse for the experience! 


aoee!, zt 


VALENTINE’S 


SPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t-Turn White 


Mr. Cotter says: 


Last summer I built a new residence for myself. The floors and wood- 
work are all oak, and after having such good success with Valspar on my 
boats, I thought it would be just the thing for our floors and all the 
inside finish. 


I gave the floors two coats of Valspar. Some little time after we moved 
in this Fall, when letting the air out of one of the radiators (we have a 
hot water heating system). I broke the valve off—and the result was that 
a stream of almost boiling water came out and ran all over the floors 
and covered them with two inches of very hot water. This water was so 
hot and made so much steam in the rooms that it caused the wall paper to 
come off in some places. 


This water stood on the floors until we could get it mopped up, so hot 
you could not touch the cloths, towels, etc., which we used in soaking up 
the water. I thought surely our floors were ruined, but it never hurt them 
a particle. I would not have believed that any varnish could stand any- 
thing like that without turning white. 


This ranks with the story of the refrigerators in Macy’s mammoth 
Department Store in New York City, where a good, ordinary varnish 
was all gone in three months; but “Valspar, after two years of very 
hard wear, is still in perfect condition. 


Or the now universally known test of pouring boiling water on a 
Valsparred table, and leaving it uninjured. 


Or the untold stories of countless housewives who now mop their 
varnished floors with hot water, who disregard splashings in bath 
room, kitchen, pantry and laundry—because of Valspar. 


Tell your architect to specify Valspar, the absolutely washable var- 
nish, all through your house, inside and out. 


You will know where to buy Valspar by the signs 
and displays in the dealer’s window. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


New York Chicago LEAJTIN S Toronto London 
Boston react ALEK ISH a Amsterdam 


ESTABLISHED 1832 
W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and principal Pacific Coast Cities 


Special Offer 


In order that you may test it your- 
self, we will send, upon receipt of 
10c. in stamps to cover mailing 
and package, sufficient Valspar to 
finish a small table or chair. 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, 
460 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Please send me 4-ounce can of Valspar. I enclose 
10c. in stamps to cover mailing and package. 
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Miss Bess Jones, of Wichita, Kans., 
teaches in the high school at Derby, 
Kans. She makes the round trip, 26 
miles, in her Saxon Roadster every 
day, rain or shine. 


This car is 


winning women everywhere 


The woman motorist. Her name is 
legion. On city streets and country 
roads you see her daily in mounting 
numbers. 


Along with growing independence 
in countless other ways the woman 
of today has gained her motoring 
independence, too. 


And probably no car has won the 
confidence of the woman motorist 
more completely than the Saxon 
“Four” Roadster. 


Its simplicity makes it an easy car to 
start your driving experience with. 
And its beauty, its perfectly con- 
trolled power, its obeying flexibil- 
ity, its reliability, and its operative 








Saxon Motor Car Company, Detroit :: 
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economy combine to make it the car 
you'll continue to drive. 


The new series Saxon Roadsters are 
by far the finest low-priced two-pas- 
senger cars made—to the best of 
our belief. You'll find that every 
detail of their construction and 
equipment bears this out. 


The seat is wide and comfortable. The 
upholstery deep and restful. Long resilient 
springs smooth out the roughest roads. 
Among the added improvements you'll note 
such features as: Timken Axles with silent 
gears; three-speed transmission; signal 
lamps at side; adjustable pedals; refined 
high-speed motor; ventilating windshield; 
stream-line body; honeycomb radiator; dry 
plate clutch; fifteen further attractions. 


Let the nearest Saxon dealer show you the 
new series Saxon * Four.” rite us for 
his name. Address Dept. 5. 




























































In the Wee Small Hours 


When you sleepily struggle out of bed in the pitch-black of your room, to see why 
baby’s crying or perhaps to get some medicine for yourself—then when you need a 
light to help find your slippers quickly, to save you from bumping into chairs and 
things, or to guide you in the dark, it means a world of comfort if you can reach 
right under your pillow and get a friendly 





EVERFAbyY 


FLASHLIGHT 


the real “hght of convenience”, so trim and compact you can always keep it handy 


—ready.at the motion of your finger to put the dark to flight. 


Bright, safe, clean and instantaneous — it has all the 
advantages which only electric light possesses. 
it’s economical, too, for the EVEREADY Tungsten 
Battery inside, which supplies the electric current, lasts 
By and by, of course, the battery 
plays out, but you can always get a new one for a 
few cents at any store where EVEREADY Flash- 


lights are for sale. 





No.6992 


a long, long time. 


more than a dollar.or so. 
catalogue No. 28,,  * 


Long Island City 


Next time you're out just stop at some nearby dealer's and see the 
many styles of EVEREADY’s you can get. 
be the one that suits you to a ““T"’, and chances are it won't cost 
A postal brings you complete illustrated 


Don't grope in the dark—use 
an EVEREADY Flashlight. 


-AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company 
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Below, She Answers the Question: How 
Can a Home Woman Earn Money? 


THE WIVES’ LEAGUE 


A Circle of 
Married Money-Makers 


UITE a budget of correspondence I have 

at hand this month, and, as you see, some 
very charming portraits of our members—and 
how I wish I could publish a dozen portraits 
and a dozen letters at a time! I never knew 
how short a thing a column of print could be 
until one was placed at my disposal in the 
Home JourNnAL each month, in which to tell 
the latest news of the League and now and then 
to answer a few of the many questions which 
are asked me about our organization. I never 
sign my name to the column without feeling, 
womanlike, that I must add a postscript, tell- 
ing just one more interesting incident of a busy 
month spent in helping busy women to earn 
extra money. 


Just the Place for Busy Women 


T IS interesting to recall that, when this 

League was started, some of those who were 
invited to join it gravely declined on the score 
that they were too busy! They seemed to have 
in their heads the idea of a certain formidable 
“stint”? of daily work which had to be accom- 
plished, even to the neglect of home and family! 
whereas it was expressly to meet the peculiar 
conditions of the homemaker, who cannot make 
money through the industrial avenues open to 
her single sisters, that the League was organ- 
ized. That erroneousimpression has, Iam glad 
to say, passed away. Forone member who joins 
us because she is tired of idling away her time 
in a city apartment house, we have ten, twenty, 
thirty, like this one: 

Dear Madam: Will you please tell me how 
to earn the pendant, given to the members of 
The Wives’ League? I think it must be a 
beauty, if like the description given in the Home 
Journal. And I would like very much to earn 
some money without its conflicting with my 
home duties. 

Will tell you how I am situated, and see if you 
think I am eligible for membership in the League. 
We live in a little new town on a branch railroad, 
with only one train a week. We have a small 
grocery store, and we live in the back of the 
store. We get mail twice a week, by stage. This 
is a farming country, and crops were not very 
good last year, so a little ‘‘self-earned’’ money 
would be much appreciated. 

A Housewife From the Northwest. 


Letter shall answer letter. I told you I had 
some interesting ones to show you. The first 
was written by the member whose attractive 
portrait of herself, accompanied by the living 
proof that her hands and heart are full, appears 
at the top of this column: 


Dear Secretary: I have already said ‘‘thank 
you”’ for the gifts, including the Swastika em- 
blem. Now, thanks again for the salary check 
which came this morning! 

I am glad to send the picture which you ask, 
simply because it may encourage some other 
‘married girl,’’ who lives in a small village in a 
small state, to write to the League and take up 
our work. Every penny helps fill in the “‘ chinks’”’ 
and enlarges the general housekeeping fund. I 
only regret that I have so little time which is 
spare at my command. The picture will prove 
conclusively that my hands are quite full. 

A Member From Vermont. 


As for the pendant matching its descrip- 
tion—here’s a member who says flatly that it 
doesn’t: 

My dear Wives’ League: The pendant came 
promptly, for which accept my heartfelt thanks. 
I am delighted, for it is really far more beautiful 
than I anticipated. I’ve been wanting one, lo, 
these many years! Here’s hoping the pendant 
will bring me good luck! 

A Colorado Member. 


Have You Chinks to Fill? 


‘Te privilege of joining the League as a 
charter member will be open during all of 
March, as the term is descriptive of all who 
enroll during the League’s first year of mem- 
bership. Later there will, of course, be the 
same opportunity to earn money and to receive 
the gold-and-diamond Swastika pendant, our 
emblem. But why wait till later, if you have 
empty chinks to fill with money today? Let 
me tell you more about it. Address me as 
follows: 


Tue Lapies’ HomME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





















































ARAMOUNT 

Pictures’ Producers 
were the first to feature 
famous stars of the 
stage in photoplays. 


Paramount Pictures 
were the first to distin- 
guish between high 
quality photopfays and 
mediocre ‘‘ movies.”’ 


Paramount Pictures 
were the first to provide 
your community witha | 
consistently high class }- 
motion picture enter- 
tainment and maintain 
it week after week. 


Paramount Pictures 
were the first to estab- 
lish the standard of a 
clean program of high 
grade pictures. 





Paramount Pictures 
were the first to give a 
**$2 show”’ at popular 
prices from 10c to 50c. 


Paramount Pictures are 
shown by the better class | 
theatres throughout the |% 
country. If your favorite 
theatre is not showing Para- 
mount Pictures, ask the 
manager to get them. 


CParamount CPictures.(Sfporation- 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send 10c for a 3 months’ trial 
offer of Picture Progress, a 
magazine filled withstories, 
photos, questions and 
answers, and articles 
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Thirty-five years of guaranteed dress protection. 
That is the Kleinert Dress Shield record. 
You will welcome the Kleinert Tupair Brassiere Garment Shield. 


It is a perfectly designed brassiere that holds the bust in place and in 
addition is furnished with two pairs of Kleinert’s guaranteed Dress 
Shields providing perfect protection to dainty waists and frocks. 


The Dress Shields button on and off so that a fresh pair can be substi- 
tuted instantly when the first pair becomes soiled. 


Ask to see the Tupair—a perfect-fitting brassiere and two 
pairs of Kleinert’s guaranteed Dress Shields for $1.00—all sizes. 
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10,000 Cookers at My Bargain Price Before 
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Have to Meet War Cost of Aluminum 


AR cut off the supply of aluminum from Europe — prices in 

America skyrocketed. While preparing to meet these con- 
ditions, by advancing my prices, I made a fortunate buy of 
aluminum which enables me to offer 10,000 Rapid Fireless Cookers, 
priced away down. It will be a year at least before I can again 
offer the Rapid at my present low prices. Write today for big 
special offer. 


Try It 
30 Days 


On My Personal 
Money - Back Guaranty 


I want you to use the Rapid 
Fireless Cooker this way for 30 
days. Then I want you to 
take a vote of the entire 
family and yourself — and if 
you don’t decide that the 
Rapid Fireless Cooker is a 
marvel—if the whole fam- 
ily don’t say that they 
never had better meals, 
more wholesomelycooked, 
and if you don’t say that 
you did it with far less 
work than you ever did before— 
then I want you to send it right back and I 
will return your money without argument. 


e 7 Fireless Cooker 


Aluminum Lined Throughout—Full Equipment 
of “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


My Rapid Fireless Cookers make a big re- 
duction in the cost of living. Rapid Fireless 
Cookers will actually save you a large per 
cent of your fuel bill, save you work and worry, 
and will cook all kinds of foods better. It 




















































makes them thoroughly digestible and deli- 
cious. All the flavor of the food remains in 
the food after it is cooked. My Cooker steams, 
boils, bakes, fries and roasts all kinds of vege- 
tables and meats. 


Send for Big FREE Book 


Contains 150 recipes by 
famous chefs showing how, 
withthe Rapid, youcancook 
or prepare every dish you 
serve on your table. It 
roasts, boils, stews, steams, 
fries, bakes every kind of 


meat, fish and vegetables—makes delicious soups, 
puddings, breakfast foods, preserves. Does a score of 
things you never knew a fireless cooker could do. Did 
you know that ice-cream and all the ices and salads 
are prepared by the Rapid? Send for the Free book. 
With it will come my special price proposition. 
Write today. A postal will do. Address 


Wm. Campbell, Pres. 
The Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 313, Detroit, Mich. 
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OF CAT; spring wear 





Two models that will dress your foot in faultless style 


—with comfort such as you have never known before. 


Model430—Soudan Button Bootwith 
leather Louis heel. The material, 
dull kid, is very fashionable this season. 


Prices: Low shoes, $3.50, $4 and $5; High 
shoes, $4, $4.50 and $5; a few styles, $6 to $8; 
each the standard of value at its price. 

The “PLIO,” a stylish shoe embodying Red Cross 


comf¢ “atures, $3 and $3.50 
Model 431—the Scandy Pump. A newstyle neon Fenkaret, SF eae $28 


Colonial of patent leather with leather 


peop eat Write for unique style book 
Ouls neel. 


t illustrates the correct new models for 
every occasion and every purpose. Arranged 
with blank pages for =e — 
shopping notes, this 
dainty little booklet 
will be a helpful com- 
panion on your shop- 
ping trips. With it we 
will send youthe name 
of your nearest Red 
Crossdealer,or tell you 
how to order direct. 


Shoe shops everywhere that sell Red Cross 
Shoes are now displaying these and many 
other new Spring models in all the fashion- 
able patterns and materials. 






Go choose yours from among them! Try it 
on! Walk in it! Note how it ‘“‘hugs the 
foot’’—yet how it adapts itself instantly to 
every movement. The special Red Cross 
‘*bends with your foot”’ process makes every 
step easy, graceful, wholly comfortable. 


The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 501-553 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, O. 


~~ 
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Look for “Bends with your foot’’ 
this trade Trade Mark 
mark on 
the sole = 
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HOW TO MAKE 
THE FARMHOUSE 
GROUNDS 
ATTRACTIVE 


By Annie E. P. Searing 


| poe you can make the farmhouse 
grounds attractive by taking away unat- 
tractive things that disfigure the appearance 
of your farm. Before you begin to add to its 
beauty you had better subtract from its ug- 
liness. The charm of a farmhouse consists as 
much in what you don’t see as in what you do 
see. If you have a tumble-down shed that 
serves only as a catchall for decrepit farm 
machinery and tools, get rid of that. Don’t 
have a lot of small detached buildings that sim- 
ply look untidy. Group them or get rid of 
them. The law and the gospel of farm beau- 
tifying may be summed up in this little ‘‘ pod 
of peas”: patching, picking up, painting and 
planting. 

Don’t let a loose board or a sagging gutter or 
a broken lattice go unmended for want of five 
minutes’ work with a hammer and nails, and, 
above all, don’t let a picket fence get that look 
of a mouth that has lost half its teeth, for want 
of a new picket here and there. If your front 
steps have settled to one side, and your front 
gate sags so it will neither shut nor open, and 
every other blind on your house has a broken 
slat, no amount of beautifying of the grounds 
will make the place look anything else but down 
at heels. 

Another essential to the good looks of your 
front yard is to keep it picked up. All the 
furbishing you can do on the house will not 
blind the onlooker to the general slouchiness 
of things left lying around out of place. 


“A COW is a very good animal in the field,” 

said the great Samuel Johnson; “but we 
turn her out of a garden.”’ We feel the same 
way about the grounds around the house. But 
dirty and destructive as a cow is, she is an im- 
maculate and harmless addition to that region 
compared with chickens! Above all things 
keep the chickens where they belong, and that’s 
in a chicken yard or at least shut away from 
the house grounds. I know of no animals that 
will make the whole place seem so squalid in 
an equally short time, unless they be pigs. Per- 
sonally I prefer pigs, for they will stay away 
for a while when driven off. 

The crying need of farms all over the coun- 
try is gardens, for both vegetables and flowers, 
while we are fast coming to the realization that 
the ornamental planting adds greatly to the 
actual cash value of a farm. But you can’t 
have gardens unless the animals are kept out. 

As for the importance of paint to the per- 
sonal appearance of any building, but more 
than all a dwelling house—well, you might 
almost as well ask whether a child looks better 
with a clean face! Choose some quiet color— 
never red—and don’t emphasize the trim. A 
white house is trimmed enough with its green 
blinds, and any other color is often helped by 
having the window casings and outside doors, 
with their casings, painted white. 

Unless your animals are fenced your home 
grounds must be fenced, and I am inclined to 
the latter plan as the better. Good cedar posts 
(kept painted) strung with four or five rows of 
wire are an excellent type of fence for the home 
grounds—far better than the more expensive 
pickets—and such a fence makes a rack for 
the most beautiful of vine planting: Virginia 
creeper, the common wild clematis, bitter- 
sweet, and here and there a Dorothy Perkins 
rose or any other pretty climber. 





TICK in a few plants every autumn and 
spring, and in two or three years you will 
have a hedge fence that will be a glory to be- 
hold. It won’t need any cultivation, but it will 
ask for a little pruning and some directing of 
its energies; while a fence must be kept in re- 
pair and the wiring stiffened up every two or 
three seasons. 

Shade-tree planting need be no bugbear, for 
the best trees and those most likely to grow for 
your purpose can be had for the digging in 
your own locality, and the best time for trans- 
planting is in the autumn, when the farm work 
is slack. Put your shade trees along your 
drive or walk, and don’t set them too close 
to the house or on the south or east where 
they shut off much sun and light. 

Use evergreens toward the north and not 
very close; they should always be left un- 
trimmed and placed as a background to look 
toward, never under. The poplars and wil- 
lows are quick-growing trees and very pretty, 
while the maples, birches and elms are stand- 
bys. Do think kindly of Lombardy poplars 
here and there; they are the church spires in 
the architecture of trees and as lovely when 
well grouped. 

Put your shrubs in masses where you can 
add to them and where they are going to stay. 
Don’t spot the front lawn with a little bush of 
this and a clump of that. Keep an open sweep 
of grass around your house, without cutting it. 

You can tuck all sorts of perennials in small 
beds against the house, alongside the steps or 
over by the outbuildings. But the garden, 
where there are space and sun and lots of 
manure, is where they are happiest. Don’t be 
afraid to put vines and roses against your 
house either. They won’t interfere with paint- 
ing if properly trained. 

The beauty of a farm is a big asset of value. 
People looking for a farm to buy will often 
drive past the one with fertile acres and that 
stark, bare look of a treeless, shrubless farm- 
yard, and take kindly to the less productive 
place where the house is cuddled down in a 
green nest of good planting, and a velvety 
stretch of lawn invites you to walk in and see 
the difference between a house and a home. 
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Dromedary Dates 














HE luscious flavor and fruity 

taste of Dromedary Dates make 
them a favorite food for every ap- 
petite at all times. 

Ideal for children because the 
Dromedary Date habit keeps them 
away from candy and is a whole lot 
better forthem. Ideal for grown-ups 
because Dromedary Dates are a 
fruit-dainty as well as a_ highly 
nourishing food. Golden Drome- 
dary Dates are golden—morning, 
noon and night. 

Whenever you feel hungry is a 
good time to eat Dromedary Dates, 
Keep a package on hand and make 
Dromedary Dates a part of your 
daily menu. Dromedary Dates come 
only in sealed, dust-proof packages. 
Please ask for them by name. 

Send for FREE Prize Cook Book about 
date dishes and how to prepare them. 
FRE A 10-cent Dromedary Cookie- 

Cutter, a ‘“One-Cake”’ package 
of Dromedary Cocoanut, our new product, 
and a Cocoanut Recipe book—all Free if 
you send us your name and address and 


the name of your grocer, with 5c for part 

postage. 

The HILLS BROTHERS Company 
Dept. B 

375 Washington St. 

New York 
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Important to Alabastine Purchasers 





We are proud of the dealers that handle 
Alabastine. They do not substitute, they 
sell what the customer wants. 


Alabastine will be cheerfully and promptly 
supplied when you ask for it. 


Be sure and have your mind definitely 
fixed on Alabastine. The good dealers will 
never sell or deliver something else claimed 
to be just as good. 

Be positive. No attempt will be made to 
substitute any article for Alabastine unless 
there is indifference on your part. 

We put a red cross and a red circle on each 
package of Alabastine just so it would be 
easy for you toidentify Alabastine when you 
ask for and pay for it. It’s your protection. 
Will you look for the red cross and red 
circle on the Alabastine you buy? 


Alabastine is sold by most druggists, hard- 
ware dealers and paint stores everywhere. 
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Let us tell you of the wonderful economy, 
simplicity and effectiveness of the Alabastine way of 


The old-fashioned way of 
interior decoration, with its 
fuss and bother, is a thing of 
the past—thanks solely to 
Alabastine— 


The Alabastine way is simple in the 
extreme— 


You buy the Alabastine in the colors 

and quantities you require—it is mixed 

with cold water in a pail according to 

the directions on the package, a very easy 

job—and then it is applied with an ordinary 

wall brush—the result is a smooth, solid, 
clean, streakless surface. 


interior decoration—a way that has been used by thou- 
sands of householders, painters and decorators for 35 years. 


There is no boiling water required; no glue to 
be added; no unnecessary time. 

And you can have an artistic color scheme on 
your walls entirely your own—unlike that of 
any other wall decoration—water color tint— 
wall paper or otherwise— 


For you can secure shades and tints that are 
individual with the Alabastine way of pre- 
paring shades and tints, viz., by com- 
bining tints to produce a new shade. You 
need not use certain fixed colors unless you 
want to— 


That is one great advantage of Alabastine for 
women of artistic tendencies. 











The Beautiful Wall Tint 


What Alabastine Is 
Alabastine is a clean, dry, sanitary, fine 
textured powder. 


We mine the crude material from our 
own mines. 


This material is then prepared in our own 
plant — ground to impalpable fineness— 
subjected to 400 degrees of heat — the colors 


and tints added—and then it is put up 
in packages. 


Made and Used for 35 Years 


Alabastine has been used by hundreds of 
thousands of painters and decorators—by 
housekeepers and houseowners for thirty-five 
years with unqualified success. 


There is no other water color wall coating 
that gives such exquisite effects; the tints are 
mellow and soft; the very latest and most 
stylish effects of interior decoration are assured 
by its use. 


Our Book “The Mystery of the Lost Woman” 
and Color Scheme Cards— Sent Free 


Special Stencil Offer Stouts sexsi tre sen co 


Our free book tells you how you can get the stencils you 


wish practically free of charge. Our color scheme 


cards suggest colors that harmonize for your 
rooms. You should have our free book and free 
color scheme cards to secure the best effects in 
your home. Write for them today. Address 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 


350 Grandville Road 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Shift Your Gears From 
the Steering Wheel 


HE same power that cranks your motor 
will shift the gears of your automobile at 
the touch of a button. The 


C-H Magnetic 
Gear Shift 


controlled by push buttons mounted on the 
steering column at your finger tip, out of 
the way of lap robe and overcoat, makes the gear shift lever 
unnecessary and permits you to shift from any speed to any 
speed—instantly and surely—by merely pressing a button. 








































No need to take the eyes from the road or to lose steering 
control for a single instant. No stripping or clashing of gears. 
The C-H Magnetic Gear Shift makes the most powerful 
gasoline car as easy to drive as an electric coupé. Practical! 
Economical! Simple in operation—startling in efficiency. 
The century’s greatest gift to Motordom. Insist that your 
next car be equipped with the C-H Magnetic Gear Shift. 


Write for Booklet 


Cutler Hammer Mfg. Co. 
1237 St. Paul Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Woman's Hair 
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| had woman, young or old, : 
desires to be attractive, and 
nothing adds to her charm so 
much as a beautiful head of hair 
tastefully arranged. But to keep ; 
it in good condition, it should be : 
regularly groomed with a comb 
made ofp HARD RUBBER— 
a material that has proven to be 
the most desirable and sanitary 
for this purpose. ; 


JOU 


Miss Edna Hunter 
Universal Star 


The best combs on the market today 
: are made of hard rubber and are stamped with the trade mark 

z 

: GOODYEAR 185! 
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They are designed on scientific principles, beautifully finished, 
reasonably priced and made in a large variety of patterns and sizes. 
One of the most popular brands of GOODYEAR 1851 Combs 2 
is the “PRINCESS”’, illustrated below. These combs have 
the teeth running to the top, which are polished on the inside 
surfaces so that they will slide easily through the heaviest hair. : 
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For sale at all stores where combs are sold 


MANUFACTURED 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER oo. 
The oldest and largest makers of Hard Rubber Combs in the World 
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MARCH EVENINGS 
By Virginia Hunt 


UST why the observance of a day set apart 

to do honor to a saint noted for his religion 
and patriotism should seem to have fallen 
socially into a time of merrymaking is a mat- 
ter hard to determine. The custom may have 
had its origin in the early celebrations of St. 
Patrick’s Day, when, in a village too small to 
boast of a public place of entertainment, the 
largest cabin was sought out, and doors were 
unhinged and made to serve as tables, around 
which all the participants feasted and made 
merry. 


A Pig Party 


S PIGS have been elevated in the literary 
productions of well-known writers to the 
title rank, as in “Pigs is Pigs,’’ and to the chief 
character parts, as in Joseph Lincoln’s new 
book, ‘‘ Thankful’s Inheritance,” it is not be- 
neath us to see in the pig the possibility of an 
evening’s fun. A party of this kind was given 
so successfully at a select boarding school that 
its program is well worth following. The invi- 
tation read: 
GREETING: 
Tom Magee, the piper’s son, 
Stole a pig and home he run. 
Then, you see, the pig grew big. 
Tom went to town and sold the pig. 
Yes, ’twas I who bought that pig, 
The pig of Tom's, which is so big. 
Why, my eye! What do you s’pose 
That pig weighs, from tail to nose? 
That is why you’d better see 
This pig I bought from Tom Magee. 
(Name, time and place.) FAREWELL. 


When the guests arrived they were intro- 
duced to Madam Pig, the guest of honor. She 
was standing on the ‘“‘green”’ (crépe paper), 
hitched toa small green cart filled with real po- 
tatoes. A drove of small candy pigs followed. 

The following was the order of the evening: 


(1) ‘“*A Pig in Time” saves a rime. 
(2) ‘‘A Pig ina Poke.’ 
(3) ‘‘ Irish Stew.’’ 

(4) ‘* Pigs in Blankets,”’ 


4 "and others. 
(S) These 


‘*Pigs are Blind.’’ 


Game No. 1—Slips of paper were passed (7 
by 9 inches) with the instructions: ‘Tear out 
the picture of a pig within the time limit of five 
minutes. If you fail to do this you'll have to 
write a rime telling why you failed. ‘A pig in 
time’ will save a rime.’ The collection was so 
wonderful that it was hard to choose the win- 
ner, so a candy pig was given for each “ effort.”” 


GamE No. 2—To each guest was given a co- 
nundrum written on a slip of paper. The 
answers were tobe found in objects in the room. 
The guests were to “poke” around until they 
found them. Here is the list of conundrums: 
(1) Slang expression for face (Mug). 

(2) What the Irishman took after breakfast that 
restored his sight. (He took a cup and saw, 
sir—Saucer). 
(3) A city in Ireland (Cork). 
(4) What the baseball player likes to have inthe 
_ grand stand (‘‘Rooter’’— Pig). 
(5) A city in Ireland that is double (Dublin— 
double N). 
An Irishman’s heating system of the heart 
_ (Smile). 
(7) The oldest piece of furniture in the world 
(Multiplication Table). 
(8) The difference between a glass of soda and 
a glass of water (Nickel). 
(9) Always on time, sometimes behind time, and 
usually ahead of time (Calendar), 
(10) Larger and better with the head off than on 
(Sofa Cushion). 
(11) Where happiness is always found (Diction- 
ary). 

When each answer was found it was brought 
to Madam Pig, and, if it was right, the victor 
was given a potato from the cart. Under the 
potatoes fudge was discovered, and thereafter 
the cart was very popular. 

From the potatoes came the ‘Irish Stew,” 
which is 

GamE No. 3—An “Irish Stew” consists in 
making a pig from a potato. Small, pointed 
knives were passed out, and the time limit was 
fifteen minutes, in which a pig must be carved 
fromthe potato. The prize wasa potato candy 
box filled with green candies. 
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GaME No. 4— REFRESHMENTS: 
“Pigs in Blankets” 
(Oysters rolled in strips of bacon and baked) 
‘Moon Sandwiches’’ 
= the moon is made of green cheese, they say”’ 
(Cream cheese, colored green, mixed with walnuts) 
, ‘Trish Moss”’ 
(Green gelatin served with whipped cream colored 
green) 
“Tea” and “Olives”’ 


GaME No. 5—A little booklet had been pre- 
pared with a pig pasted on it. On each page 
was a “‘pigified’’ quotation such as: “A pig, a 
pig, my kingdom for a pig!” or ‘‘A pig in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” 

Each guest was blindfolded (in turn) and 
each was to draw (with pen and ink) on one page 
the picture ofa pig. The pen must not be lifted 
from the paperexcept to place the “‘eye”’ in the 
pig. These sketches were signed, and the book- 
let was retained by the hostess as a souvenir. 

The expense of this party wasa little less than 
two dollars for eleven persons. ‘“‘ Madam Pig” 
andthe cart were homemade, and a description 
of the way they were made will be sent upon 
request if desired. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 73 
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Your Complexion 
e 

Will Be Better 
if you make it your daily practice to use i 
areliablecold cream. When you buy, be yi 
H| critical, select one with a reputation— | 
Mi; one that has stood the test of time and | 
RY| proved its valueas an aidto skin health |& 
me; and complexion happiness. You will | 
ty be safe if you tell the dealer you want Ni 
a N 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


xX 
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{; PERFECT COLD CREAM 5 
** The Kind That Keeps’’ \ 


A 
My) 
| It has had the approval of particular NX 
NV women for twenty-five years,and isin |W 
Ra} greater demand today than ever. Use it v 
after shopping or a toilsome day at y 
4, home; at night to rest and refresh the 
% skin; after motoring as a clean-up, etc. | 
Try Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold |jW 
Wi Cream and know the worth of a com- |® 
i plexion that will satisfy you and have | 
| the admiration of your friends. Tubes a 





ry Toc, 25C, 50C. Jars 35C, soc, 85c, #1.50. | 
Y N) 
S| TWO SAMPLES FREE y 
| Asampleof D. & R. Perfect ColdCream | 


Z and a sample of Poudre Amourette, the 
Ni| daintiest of face powders, will be mailed 








i} free. A post-card will bring both sam- 
es ples. Write tonight. Address Dept. 6. 
: Daggett & Ramsdell 
New York 
\ 
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Our Newest Upright 
also smallest and. least expensive, is 


shown above. Notice its up-to-date 
case design. Its charm lies in simple and 
refined lines, the choice woods employed 
and exquisite finish. In tone volume it 
is remarkable—in quality, unsurpassed. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are uniformly high grade. We are one 
of the few large American manufactur- 
ers building no second-grade pianos. 
So whether you choose grand, upright, 
or player, you are certain to get in an 
Ivers & Pond that superiority of design, 
workmanship and materials which has 
made this piano the choice of 400 
Leading Educational Institutions and 
nearly 60,000 discriminating homes. 
The new catalogue showing our 1916 
Styles is now out. Write for it. 


"a How to Buy 


Wherever in the United Steaee no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. Phe piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy-payment plans. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
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Good Health 
is Your 
Birthright 


and almost every “pu 
woman canhavea ¥%& Wy 








Perfect Figure 


I know it! 


I have helped 75,000 splendid women 
to better figures, better health, and richer 
happiness in real living—and I will help 
you. You will be delighted at the very 
start with the simple, 











practical, pleasant 
methods I advise — 
and with the im- 
provement you real- 
ize in your physical 
and mental happi- 
ness. 


You Can Be SO Well 


A physician writes me: 
“Am very glad to tell you 
that you've made a new 
woman of my wife. Her 
weight Dec. 14th last was 
18414 Ibs., today, May 17th, 
it is 146'4lbs. You may per- 
haps recall the cramps in toe, 
lameness and pain in sacro- 
iliac joint, catarrh, head- 
aches, dyspepsia, epigastric 
tenderness, constipation (but 
I'll be easy on you, won't 
prolong the list)—these are 
all things of the past.” 


A pupil writes: ‘I’ve 
gained 8 1-2 Ibs. in 5 weeks. 











5 Don’t you think that’s good, 
rg in Miss Cocroft?"’ 


Poise— Balance— Ease 

In the privacy of your room, with just a few 
minutes a day, you follow the simple, easy, 
pleasant methods I arrange to fit your individual, 
personal case; practical, scientific exercises for 
the nerves and muscles controlling the weakened 
organs, as well as to decrease or increase your 
weight, improve your figure and find a perfect 
poise of body and mind. 

I build up your vitality —at the same time I 
strengthen your heart action, teach you how to 
breathe, and how to relieve chronic ailments. 

Write me about yourself. If you know some 
friend whom I have helped, or am helping, ask 
her. Write me about your faults of health or 
figure; your letter will be personal to me and my 
reply will be just as sincere to you. I number 
thousands of physicians among my friends; their 
wives and daughters are my pupils. Medical 
magazines advertise my work. With my letter 
to you I will send my book, which is filled with 
valuable information. It tells how to stand, sit 
and walk, and many other simple things which are 
truly helpful. If you do not need it get it for a 
friend. I will send it free. 

Write to me now. Do not wait. I have hada 
wonderful experience, and I should like to tell you 
about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss 
Cocroft’s new book, ‘‘ Beauty a Duty.”’ For sale 
at all booksellers’. Beautifully bound. 

















Thke basket vase 
for cut tlowers 


Beak Maus Maine, 


; : and west of Missoun 
River Delivered— River Delivered 
No.465 = Each No. 465 Each 
Vind Pe $1.50 Tinch $2.00 
Binh. $2.25 Binch $2.75 
Dik. oe $3.25 9.inch $3.75 





A.H.HEISEY & CO. Dept. 31 Newark, Ohio 


Write for Illustrated Bookiet 
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MERRY 
MARCH EVENINGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


A Mail-Order Party 


UESTS never spend a dull hour beneath the 
roof of a certain hostess, so they were sure 
of something unusual when they received in- 
vitations to a “ Mail-Order Party.’ The invi- 
tations were typewritten on blanks from a 
well-known mail-order house, and the aim of 
the evening was to test thoroughly the fascina- 
tion of catalogue buying. 
Business partners were first chosen. The men 
were given typewritten sheets listing partners 
available under such descriptions as: 


1864B—Economical, hard-working woman, close 
buyer. Easy to get along with if managed tact- 
fully. We recommend this choice. 


1853B—Very beautiful woman. Ornamental 
rather than practical. Blonde or brunette. 
State color preferred. 


. The ladies had been given the numbers, and 
partners were assigned amid great merriment. 
Well-known mail-order catalogues and blanks 
were then distributed, and each couple was to 
order a bill of goods amounting to $79.43, a 
prize to be given to the ones who received the 
most and the best fortheir money. Frantic bar- 
gain hunting and heated debates ensued until 
the bills were collected, read and voted upon. 
The prize winners received boxes of stationery. 
The men then wrote a catalogue description 
and illustrated an article of women’s wearing 
apparel, while the women described and illus- 
trated a piece of machinery. The most original 
and clever productions won envelope openers 
as prizes. 

Menu cards and order blanks were distrib- 
uted and each was told to make out a bill of 
fare for his or her supper. The menus were 
written and illustrated catalogue fashion; for 
example: 
2345D—Chicken salad. On lettuce leaf—three 


parts chicken (white meat), one part celery. 
Mixed with mayonnaise. Extra value. 


9753J—Coffee. Java. Percolated. Boiling hot. 
With or without cream and sugar. State pref- 
erence, otherwise sent clear. 

9754J—Coffee. Same as above, only lukewarm. 

3675M—Sandwiches. White bread, cut in thin 
slices. No crusts. Spread with good-quality 
butter. Sizes, small, medium and large. Do not 
forget to state size. 


The orders were collected by boys dressed in 
Boy Scout suits to resemble postmen, and the 
suppers were delivered by them done up in large 
parcel-post boxes. 

The party was most fun-provoking. Its suc- 
cess was due to its originality and the care with 
which the details were planned. 


Where Each Guest Has a Part 
Wwe a little careful thought this idea of 


a stunt evening can be so planned that 
it is sure to go successfully. The hostess, 
before the party, can provide the material 
needed and then assign each stunt to the one 
who is best suited to perform it. 

After lively social chat the “stunts” are 
introduced by rimes on cards: 


Give us a little history 
Of old Saint Patrick’s Day, 
And what he did for his country 
So many miles away. 
If you will tell us about your favorite book, 
*Twill be a treat indeed; 
And perhaps will help us when we look 
For something good when we read. 


They say the home of the fairies, dear, 
Was in Old Ireland true; 
And so we all would like to hear 
A fairy tale from you. 
While the others with their stunts are employed, 
Some music from you would be enjoyed. 
Our gratitude you will invoke 
If you'll tell us a good old Irish joke. 
Draw us a map of Ireland, 
On this Saint Patrick’s Day; 
If you won't do that, draw an Irish Pat, 
Who is smoking his pipe of clay. 
’Twill greatly help our fun along 
If you'll sing us the newest Irish song. 
Tell us the latest book you've read; 
Of the hero brave and something he said. 
Tell us a story full of fun, 
And something that’s really true; 
Or, if you cannot think of one, 
An Irish joke will do. 


Give us a little receipt 
To keep from feeling sad; 
And tell what Saint Patrick did 
To make his people glad. 

While responses to these verses are being 
prepared music is furnished by the one who 
receives the fourth rime, after which each 
guest is handed a card, daintily hand-painted 
in green, on which is the following verse: 

Ladies, let’s now to the ballot go, 

For the one whose stunt was the best; 

Write her name below, and let no one know, 

And we will do the rest. 


The cards are then taken up, and while 
dainty refreshments are served, consisting of 
Tipperary Cream and Angel Food Cake, the 
cards are looked over by those having them in 
charge. The “prize” is then given to the one 
who has received the most “‘ votes,”’ which prize 
consists of a dainty white box filled with green 
and white mints and tied with green ribbon. 





NOTE— Miss Hunt is always glad to help the girls plan 
their home parties, and will be pleased to send further 
suggestions upon request, accompanied by an addressed, 
stamped envelope sent to Miss Virginia Hunt, in care of 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JourRNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Which Bottle Will Your 
Baby Nurse? 


Hygeia Nursing 
Bottles Help 
Baby’s Health 


cell. 


Alivzcia Nursing Bottle 


has no neck. 


The Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle is as safe for baby 
as the easily cleaned, open 
tumbler is for adults. 


A doctor invented the 


Hygeia to save the life of 
his baby. 


When you boil the open 
Hygeia the water can rush 
freely in and out and clean 
it clean. 


Hygeia needs no brush to 
clean it inside—but you 
can get your fingers anda 
cloth in it if you want to. 


The average servant can 
be trusted to keep a 
Hygeia clean. 


Each Hygeia is sold in a 
separate, sealed, dustproof 
package. 


Physicians, nurses, drug- 
gists, thinking mothers 
recommend Hygeia 
Nursing Bottles. 


Look for 
the name 
HYGEIA 


on breast 
and food 






The Small-Neck 
Bottle Risks Baby’s 
Health 


HE Old-Fashioned 
Nursing Bottle has a 


small neck. 


The choked neck of these 
bottles does collect germs 
and seriously interferes 
with getting bottles clean. 


These bottles are made to 


sell. 


Even when you do boil 
the little-neck bottle the 
water cannot move freely 


to clean it. 


If a brush on a wire be 
used toswab out the inside 
of a small neck—what 


keeps the brush clean? 


Even mother’s good care 
in washing these bottles 
fails too often to prevent 


baby’s illness. 


These bottles are openly 
exposed and handled by 


the barrelful. 


Nobody recommends these 
bottles. Ignorance, care- 
lessness or a false economy 
are the only reasons why 


they sell at all. 


Slygeia 


Nursing Bottle 


Start With the Right Nurser 


Hygeia’s broad, yielding, rubber breast is nearest to mother’s nursing—non-col- 


lapsible, easy for weaning, prevents baby taking too much in mouth. 


Do you know that nine-tenths of all the baby ills come from the stomach? 


If both bottle and food were always right, half baby’s sickness —half the worry and 
sleepless nights—would be avoided—yes, infant mortality would greatly decrease. 


You can’t see a germ. If you want a surgically clean bottle (not just a clean- 


looking bottle) get from your Druggist the Hygeia for your baby. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc., 1347 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


One Hygeia FREE to ae 
Every Baby Born in rd 
February, March ,“ 


rf 











or April, 1916. 
p> 


Only one to family. -Fill DAS 
out coupon, including tS 


your physician's name, ¢ i 

and mail to us. The Pp 9 / 

complete Hygeia ¢ © Ps 3 

will be sent you ¢ > ff <4 

postpaid. You osx f / 

must use ¢ @& Ps Ry Ze’ 

the cou- aN ss ~ 

pon. So © S$ LS #& 

¢ > ->” Ps 2 , & 
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@. The wonderful richness and durability of Belding’s Silk 
Fabrics are due to the fact that they are made of the finest 
Italian long-fibre silk, and dyed with chemically pure dyes. 
Compare with any other silks at the same price and note 
their superiority. 

@ Silks of “style” and “quality” suitable for Dresses, Lin- 
ings and Petticoats. Guaranteed to give satisfactory wear. 
@. The name © BELDING’S< woven in the selvedge or the 


Belding Guarantee Tag or Label attached to ready-to-wear 
garments, is your protection. 









Belding Bros. & Company 


New York Chicago St. Louis Philadelphia 
Cincinnati San Francisco St. Paul Baltimore 


Also Manufacturers of BELDING’S Sewing Silks and Embroidery Silks 





Boston 













































“What Shall I 


Have ; 
for my Bridge? 


OW would you like to serve some- 
thing really new—something to make your guests pi. praise and 
ae you? Then read these menus: 
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: Deviled Ham Salad 
= Nuts-and-Celery 


Sandwiches 


Iced Cakes 


odin YF ‘Chopped- | 3 

Olive Sandwiches z 
Pineapple Salad 

ponge Cake Coffee 


All of them i inexpensive and easy to prepare. Here are the simple recipes: 
DEVILED HAM MOUSSE. One cup cream, beaten stiff. Two large 
cans Underwood Deviled Ham. One tablespoon gelatine dissolved in 2 cup 
hot water. Mix thoroughly, turn into cold mold and chill. 
| SANDWICHES. Equal quantities Underwood Deviled Ham and finely 
| chopped olives. Spread thinly on white bread. Trim crusts. 
DEVILED HAM SALAD. Firm lettuce heads cut into quarters. Stalks 
of celery cut up small. Sliced tomatoes. Arrange on salad plates and cover 
with this delicious dressing: one egg, one tablespoon butter, half cup vine- 
gar; salt, pepper, mustard to taste; thicken in double boiler, stirring in 
one small can Underwood Deviled Ham; chill before using. i 


SEND FOR “GOOD TASTES FOR GOOD TIMES” 


a valuable booklet containing the famous Little Red Devil Recipes for every meal in the | 
i 


Deviled Slats emo 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
ives 


_Nut Cake 
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year — Underwood Deviled Ham omelets, rarebits, scallops, timbales, canapes, fritters, etc. 

FREE for the asking. 15c will bring you economical can to try. Always mention mprocer'ss s name | 
| when writing and if possible say whether he sells Underwood— most grocers Send now. 

| 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD CO., 64 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 
Makers also of Sadecaned Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


\UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM} 


! ‘* Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods” 
| TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham from your local 


jobber, write us. We'll find some way to supply y you. 
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A Boy’s Lantern 
By Meredith Nugent 


LANTERN that can be made in two 

minutes, out of a tin can, a candle and a 
piece of wire—a lantern that will not “‘go out” 
in the stiffest breeze—is worth knowing about. 
Indeed, it is an idea that every boy and girl, 
and everyone who frequents the woods, should 
learn. I came across it myself during a recent 
long trip through the mountains. 

When the cattleman who showed me how to 
make this lantern first asserted that the strong- 
est wind would not “‘ blow it out,” I positively 
refused to believe him. However, five weeks’ 
continuous use of one inthe high mountains 
convinced me that the cattleman was right, for 
not only in camp but on my many all-night 
trips into the 10,000-foot altitudes I used just 
such a lantern. I frequently swung it vig- 
orously round my head, and the light burned 
as brightly as ever. 

Then, too, the light it gives is a splendid 
one, just like a searchlight. I kept one always 
by my bed in the open, ready for use in case of 
necessity; and necessity caused me frequently 
to use it, to discover what the various animals 
were doing to my food packs. I used it in all 
of my night trips up the mountains. Indeed, 
these night trips, the very best part of my out- 
ing, would have been impossible of accomplish- 
ment had I not been so fortunately equipped. 

This is all there is to the making of it: Any 
sort of can may be used, an old tomato can or a 
lard pail being excellent. With a penknife cut 
two crosswise slits in the side. Be sure to cut 
the slits well to the rear of the can, and do not 
make the opening in the tin any larger than 
is necessary to permit of the candle’s being 
squeezed tightly through. The bent corners 
must hold the candle firmly upright; when it 
burns down, all you have to do is to push it up 
a little. After your hole has been cut make a 
handle by winding wire around the can. 





A Sand Table 
By Alice P. Robinson 


NDOORS a sand table not only gives a great 

deal of pleasure to children but it also affords 
them occupation that is instructive as well as 
delightful. A mother who had one placed in a 
small room says it is the favorite retreat for the 
little ones during the winter days, where they 
play for hours at a time with the windows wide 
open, happy and contented as can be. On it 
they build forts and towns and lay out farms— 
erecting the necessary houses—with rivers and 
creeks flowing through field and forest, and 
construct bridges and build boats. 

The idea of the sand table came to the 
mother one day while she was noticing the 
intense delight of her little daughter in telling 
the younger children about the sand table at 
school and how it was used. The mother went 
to see the wonderful object and concluded to 
have one on a lesser scale. 

She secured a kitchen table, the top of which 
measured 30 by 46 inches, and had the legs 
sawed off several inches, leaving the table 25 
inches in height. Then a narrow wooden strip 
4 inches wide was firmly fastened around the 
edge of the top, forming a tray, which was lined 
with zinc, bottom and sides, and a shelf was 
fitted beneath, halfway between the top and 
the floor. She stained it a dark green. 

The tray was filled with sand about two or 
tnree inches deep. It is usually kept dry, but is 
sometimes dampened, so the children can form 
rivers by simply digging down to the zinc lin- 
ing in a zigzag course. Tinfoil and blue tissue 
paper represent other bodies of water, with an 
occasional use of water to make it more realis- 
tic. Branches and twigs of trees and shrubs 
make orchards, groves and forests. 





A Mattress Holder 
By Thomas H. Rogers 


V HOEVER has used single beds having 

no side pieces, or cot beds, knows how 
annoying it is to have the mattress slip off at 
one side or the other, as it has an irritating 
tendency to do. Tying the mattress fast to the 
springs or frame having proved unsatisfactory 
one ingenious person overcame the difficulty 
most satisfactorily with four braces, two for 
each side, made of thick wire bent into the 
shape shown in Figure 1. Two inches of each 
end is bent over to form hooks at A. 

From A to the upright bend at B is about 5 
inches. From B to C is about 2% inches, and 
from C to D may be from 6 to 12 inches, or 
even a little longer. The hooks at A catch into 
the springs beneath the mattress, and the up- 
rights hold the mattress in place as shown in 
Figure 2. The mattress can be turned just as 
easily as it can without the wires, and the hold- 
ers do not interfere with bed-making. 





Figure 1 


Nake 


Ethel 


Barrymore 
Showing a 
Heatherbloo 
Petticoat 


Copyright, 1915, by Charles Frohman, Inc. 


THEL BARRYMORE, i in 
her great play, ‘““Our Mrs. 
McChesney,” pays high tribute 
to the world-wide popularity of 


The Petticoat that Made the 
Play Possible 
The latest creations in color and de- 
sign now on display at all good stores. 


Look forthe Heatherbloom label that guaranteescor- 
rect style, perfect workmanship and fabric quality. 


TRADE MARK 


Write for free ‘‘Petticoat Panorama’’ 
and Ethel Barrymore Picture Postals 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 


Makers of hydegrade Fabrics 


361 Broadway, New York 





















A Rebuilder of Figures 


EW figures are perfectly pro- 
portioned—most have at least 
some lines that need adjusting 
to bring them into perfect sym- 
metry. Are you as well formed as 
you would be? Or, do you, too, feel 
the need of some improvement? 


If you will 
Bg 


Mada 


TRACE MARA 


brassiere 


you will regain your lost poise, since Model 
Brassiéres are made to perfect your figure. 


50c. to $7.50 


Highest Award If your dealer hasn’t Model 


Panama-Pacific Brassiéres, write for new, 
Exposition, 1915 elaborate fashion catalog. 


Moda Ryrassiére (°.0. 
Cc ar —) 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, Dept.“*L”, NEW YORK CITY 


» Write for book 
of latest styles, 
prices on En- 


gravedInvitations, Announcements, Cards, 
etc. With each order we will make free Hand- 



















me Card Receiver from copper plate they are engraved from. 
VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., 915-C Main St., Richmond, Va, 
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New Alonzo Kimball paint- 
ing! Send for your copy— 
twice this size and ready for 
framing round or square. 
Write today! See offer below. 
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Send today for this beautiful picture —it will be a constant reminder that 
you, too, can have the charm of a radiant, velvety skin. 





ie We want everyone who longs for the clearness, freshness and _ Then, it cleanses the pores, brings the blood to the surface, and stimu- 
charm of ‘‘a skin you love to touch”? to have a copy of this _lates the small muscular fibres. It is very easy to use this treatment for 
beautiful painting. Write today for yours. It will make alovely  @ few days and then neglect it. But this will never make your skin what 
siete picture, framed or unframed. you would love to have it. Use the treatment persistently and in ten 
a K 6 wh - i cial oe my days or two weeks your skin should show a marked improvement—a 
: cep It where you can see it every day——where the Ireshness, — promise of that greater clearness, freshness and charm which the daily 
ing clearness and beauty of “‘a skin you love to touch”’ as portrayed use of Woodbury’s will bring. 
yal here will constantly remind you that ne wonderful charm of A 25¢ cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufficient for a month or six 
ae this radiant, velvety complexion can be yours, too. Like SO weeks of this skin you love to touch’’ treatment. Get a cake today 
woe many people, you may be neglecting the greatest opportunity and begin tonight to get its benefits. 
nt 2 you have to gain this charm. Here it is: alae Send now for the beautiful picture above 
Your skin is changing every day! As the old skin dies, new skin This new painting of “‘a skin you love to touch’’ by Alonzo Kimball 
forms in its place. This is your opportunity. By using the proper has been reproduced in eight colors, 15 x 19 inches, by a new and 
treatment you can keep this new skin so active that it cannot help beautiful process. No advertising matter appears on it. Just send your 
taking on the greater lovelirfess you have longed for. So don’t name and address with ten cents in stamps or coin, and we will 
neglect this new skin! Begin at once the following Woodbury mail you the picture, together 
lodel treatment with the soap prepared by a skin specialist to suit the | with a cake of Woodbury’s 
gure. nature of the skin. Facial Soap large enough for 
: a week of the treatment given 
The most famous skin treatment ever formulated here. Write today. Address, 
Mode Lather your washcloth well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm The Andrew Jergens Co., 
talog. water. Apply it to your face and distribute the lather thoroughly. Now 424 _Spring Grove Ave., 
> with the tips of your fingers work this cleansing, antiseptic lather into Cincinnati, Ohio. 
QO. your skin, always with an upward and outward motion. Rinse with warm If you live in Canada, for pic- / 
water, then with cold—the colder the better. Finish by rubbing your ture and sample address The 
RK CITY face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. Always be particular to dry Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 
— your skin well. 424 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
oe Every day this treatment frees your skin of the tiny, old, dead particles. Ontario, Canada. 
on En: For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada Tear out this cake as a reminder to get Woodbury’s 
= today at your druggist’s or toilet counter. 





ved from. 
umond, Va, 
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We Will 


WEAVE NEW RUGS 


any color you want, and any size. 


RITE TODAY for our free book showing thirty patterns in actual colors. 
This book tells how your old carpets, old rugs, clothing and rags are first 

washed, picked or shredded, combed, respun, dyed and then rewoven 
into beautiful new Olson Velvety Rugs, i in plain, fancy or Oriental patterns— 





New Rugs at a Saving of i, 





Olson Velvety Rugs rival the high-priced Wiltons, Brussels or any other rugs made in this 
country. They are reversible, seamless, soft, bright and will wear for ten to twenty years. 


Dur Guarartee %¢ vil! allow you to use your new rugs 


one week—put them on the floors of 
your home, subject them to every-day hard wear, examine them 
closely, call in your friends, ask their opinion; then, if you think 
your rugs are not the best value obtainable for the money, send 
them back; we will pay you for your old carpets and old clothing. 


To the Readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


OR more than 40 long years the Olson Rug Co. 

has been doing business by mail. Hundreds of 
thousands of Olson rugs are in use in the homes of 
this country. Our satisfied customers reside in every 
state and territory. Our business has steadily grown 
from its modest beginning in 1874 until now we occupy 
our own large six-story building. If every custome 
did not get full value for his money this institution 


would not have attained its present proportions. 


a business day passes that we do not receive orders 


sent in on the recommendation of old customers. 


there be any doubt Olson Rug Co. products will please 
you when they have pleased so many others? p——— 





= 


Write today for our 
beautiful book 
showing thirty 
patterns in actual colors, 
with prices and full infor- 
mation, including our 
liberal freight pay- 


Olson Rug Co. 


Every Order Completed 
in Three Days. 
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FOR CARPETS 
end RUGS 


Preserves the Fibre—Raises the Nap 


ITH OLSONITE you can restore the colors of 

your carpets and rugs without taking them off the 
floor. Olsonite will keep them fresh, clean and bright — 
with colors like new, wool full of life and strength, 
and nap raised but softly yielding — with so little labor 
that you will be astonished and delighted. 


Olsonite is easy to use. Just brush over the surface of 
the rug and wipe off —that is all. Olsonite penetrates 
into the fibres, gives them new life, and brings the colors 
back to their original beauty, in a truly wonderful way. 


e y - A package will restore the colors in three 
50 Cents a Package large 9x12 rugs or carpets. Costs less 


than 20 cents per room. Sent to your address, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FREE ON REQUEST 


Sample for 10 Cents We send enough Olsonite to restore the col- 
ors of two small rugs, postpaid, for a dime. 














— Olson Rug Co., Dept. A-3 
—B 40 Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR CARPETS F ly 
and ®uGS ° 


RESTORES 
THE COLORS 











RESTORES 
THE COLORS 





: Insist on 4- wheel | 





Brush Drive if Ps =f 














AT LOW PRICES 


Dainty and durable, in popular blue, pink and other 
colorings appropriate to any decoration. 
looms produce uniform, smooth, even weaving. 


Easily Washed 








These rugs are so easy to keep clean and fresh 
looking, and can be used 
about the home, that the demand for them is nation wide. 
family can use two to six of these inexpensive rugs. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Buying by mail direct from the factory saves you money 
and you should have our Colonial Rag Rug Catalog. 
shows actual colors of the Martha Washington, Betsy 
Ross, Potomac, Comfort and Mayflower patterns. 
Write for it today. 


in so many places 




























Money Refunded if aes 
Satisfied after One Week’s Trial 


OST vacuum cleaners have only two 

wheels to drive the brush. The Olson has 
Four, and these insure steady and continuous brush 
action; has air suction that meets satisfactorily 
every requirement made upon it. A child can 
operate it. Built of steel; will last a lifetime; 7 
inches high, 19 inches long, 12 inches wide; 
nickel plated, beautiful oak finish. 





Give the Olson a week’s trial—see how it picks up 
threads, crumbs and litter; see how it sucks imbedded 
dirt and dust out of carpets and rugs. Then you will 
appreciate the wonderful improvement of the 4-wheel 
drive. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


This is a GUARANTEED money-back offer at 
an unusually low price. You always wanted 
a vacuum cleaner. This is your oppor- 
tunity to buy direct from the factory. 


Olson Rug Co. 
Dept. A-3 

40 Laflin Street 36 
Chicago, Ill. ys yy 
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books marked with an X 
O Rug Weaving O Vacuum Cleaner 








Olson Rug Co., Dept. A-3, 
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Olson Rug Co., 

Dept. A-3, 
40 Laflin St., Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the FREE 


O Olsonite 0 Colonial Rag Rugs 
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Unless 
branded 
onthe 
sole 

itis nota 
genuine 
Educator 


Look on the 
Sole 


for Freedom! 


[* is spelled EDUCA- 
TOR —stamped into the 
leather. It guarantees you 
freedom from bent bones— 
that cause of corns, bunions, 
flat-foot, callouses, ingrow- 
ing nails, ete. 

Put the whole family — 
men, women, children— 
into Educators today. Chil- 
dren brought up in them 
never learn foot-ills. Prices 
$1.35 to $5.50. And write 
us for ‘*Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet’’—a free book 
every foot-sufferer needs! 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 


139 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers also of All America 


and Signet Shoes for Men an 


Mayfair Shoes for Women 





ress 


Educator 
forChildren 





Rice & Hutchins 
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The Most Valuable 
Minutes 


Nothing means more to 
your continued happiness 
than the time you devote to 
the care of your teeth. 


ll 


You can make every min- 
ute of tooth-brushing time 
count—if you visit your den- 
tist twice a year, and three 
times a day use either 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Send 2c stamp 
today for a gener- 
ous trial package 
of either Dr.Lyon’s 
Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental 
Cream. 


I.W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 


526 West 27th St. 
New York City 
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THE NEW 
KEEPING-UP CLUE 
50,187 Folks Join 


1 ERE’S an amazing result for a club six 
months old: a membership of 50,187! 
Probably no other club of any sort in the world 
can show such a record. It shows how such a 
club was needed in these busy days. For it is 
an undisputed fact that, of ourselves, we can’t 
keep up with things; we haven’t time to read 
the bulky newspapers as we should but don't, 
or the avalanche of books that keep flowing 
from the presses. We must be helped, for we 
must keep up! Asa writer recently said: “‘ You 
might as well be dead as not to keep up in these 
days.”” So The Keeping-Up Club came in at 
an opportune moment, as the result shows. 

Now we don’t want to make a temporary 
makeshift of this Club, or a mere subscription- 
getting scheme. It has too great potentialities 
init. It must be put on a permanent basis, for 
we will have to keep up next year as well as 
this year, the year following, and so on. 

But says someone: ‘‘ You make membership 
conditional on my getting you a subscription.” 
Well, good friend, it isn’t money we are asking 
for now, is it? Nomoney can buy a membership 
in The Keeping-Up Club, and we purposely 
arranged it that way so that no one could say 
to us: ‘I can’t afford it.” 

But when you say: “I can’t make an effort,” 
then we say: ‘‘Now that isn’t exactly so, is 
it?’’ To conduct The Keeping-Up Club costs 
Tue Lapries’ HOME JouURNALMoney: youcan’t 
hire expert clerical help for nothing; we have 
to pay for every copy of “‘The Mentor”; the 
publishers don’t furnish it to us for nothing. 
Therefore it is we who are putting out the 
money— not you. 

But to you we say: “All we ask is a slight 
effort.”” It isn’t that we ask you to go out and 
canvass a neighborhood; to get half a dozen or 
a dozen subscriptions. We say one, only one: 
just ask a friend or a member of your family, 
anyone, who has not subscribed before, if he or 
she will not give you his or her subscription so 
that you can get a membership in a Club that 
offers more than any other club in existence 
for what it asks: no money—not a penny; 
just a simple effort, and easy of accomplish- 
ment for anyone. And see what you get for it: 
12 magazines, 72 pictures and a service of infor- 
mation back of that magazine and art gallery 
that is unexcelled anywhere. 





Sh a month, in ‘‘ The Mentor,” for instance, 
Mr. John K. Mumford tells you all about 
Chinese Rugs and gives you six beautiful plates 
in full color of six of the priceless rugs in the 
world; next month Prof. John C. Van Dyke 
will take you through the National Gallery of 
London; then Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie will 
tell you about the great American pioneer prose 
writers; next the head of the Weather Bureau 
will tell you how the weather is foretold; and 
then Mr. William Winter, the dean of Shak- 
sperian writers, tells you all about Shakspere’s 
beautiful country, and then comes Professor 
Van Dyke again with a talk about Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

During the year also Mr. Dwight L. Elmen- 
dorf will take you through the famed Yosemite 
Valley, Mr. Henry T. Finck, the great music 
critic, will tell you all about Russian music, 
Mr. Henry Van Dyke will talk about the 
Madonna and Child in art, the weather man 
will tell how time is kept in Washington for 
the whole country, and Prof. John C. Van Dyke 
will go through the Pitti Gallery, Florence, 
Italy, with you. 

Isn’t that worth an effort? 

Let me know if you want to know anything 
I haven’t told you here, or if you want a speci- 
men or two of the pictures. Just address 

THE MANAGER OF 
THE KEEPING-Up CLuB 
Tue Lapics’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Prize Winners for Contributions to “The 
Mysterious Christmas Tree” Contest 


Miss HELEN A. SAVAGE, Connecticut . $5.00 
MASTER WESLEY BARNES, Florida. . 2.00 
MASTER FRED STRAIGHT, Oklahoma . 2.00 
Miss ADELINE FIELDS, Pennsylvania 2.00 
Miss GEORGIA FISHER, Ohio . . . 2.00 
Miss LuciLE GARDNER, Utah. . . 2.00 
Miss MADGE NELSON, Utah .. . 1.00 
Miss Mary KATHERINE ALEXANDER, IIli- 

Mt Sch p oa et ata las oee © s 1.00 
Miss MARION MACPHERSON, Canada 1.00 
MASTER EpwIN CowpREy, New York 1.00 
MASTER WALTER HIGLEY, Illinois . —-« 2 
MASTER EARLE MENTZ EVANS, Alabama ._ 1.00 
MASTER ELLSWORTH GRANT, JR., New York 1.00 
MASTER JOHN L. CARMICHAEL, New York 1.00 
MASTER RALPH C. Hicks, Oklahoma . 1,00 
Miss CLAupIA READ, Washington, District 

Of Colamines nse sk es ‘ 1.00 
Miss MARGARET SPERRY, Ohio 1.00 
Miss CLARA SLATON, Georgia. . 1.00 
MASTER WILSON D. HEss, New York 1.00 
Miss HELEN STEVENS, New Jersey 1.00 
Miss Doris V. McCROBERTs, Ohio . 1.00 
MASTER CHARLES WHITE, Pennsylvania 1.00 
MASTER NORMAN E. KERR, Ohio 1.00 
Miss May Morrison, New York . 1.00 
Miss JESSIE RAMSDEN, Ontario, Canada 1.00 
Miss BEsstIE WHITTAKER, Michigan . 1.00 
Miss ELIZABETH TATE, New Jersey 1.00 
MASTER WESLEY STOWE ST. Ca@ur, Mas- 

ee SS er ee eee ee ee . 1.00 
Miss ADENIA DE ROYER, Maryland 1.00 
Miss ELIZABETH FoGcG, Kentucky . 1.00 
Miss RutH Cutten, Montreal, Canada 1.00 
Miss THERESA Howarp, New Jersey 1.00 
Miss DUANE LEMAUx, Indiana . ~ 1.00 
MASTER GORDON MACGREGOR, Massachu- 

NR ite er, a iawn 4 in Lee ay id 1.00 
MASTER ALBY BAKER, Louisiana 1.00 
MASTER WILLIAM ARMOUR, Kentucky 1.00 
Miss AGNES SCHOEMAN, Illinois ei 1.00 
MASTER GORDON ARMBRUSTER, Illinois. 1.00 
Miss Dor COILE, Virginia of sabngP sae le 1.00 
MASTER JOSEPH ROBERT JONES, Georgia 1.00 
MASTER CLAUDE W. Asn, Pennsylvania 1.00 
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This New York Fashion Catalog 
Now Ready4&, FREE ! 


This beautiful illustrated JUST A POSTAL 
Fashion Book pictures and WILL BRING IT 
describes all the latest New 
York Styles — many col- Whether 























ored pages, showing ex- you wish 
act reproductions of to dress in 
all the new Spring the latest 


shades, will help New York 


youselect the one Style or want 
most becomin to see what the well- 

g dressed women are 
to you-and above wearing — by all means 
all it saves you send for this Fashion 


money. Acopy willbe Catalog. 


gladly sent to you FREE. 


BEDELL 
Prices are Lowest 


Because of our purchasing power for our six Metro- You will enjoy the many fascinating 
politan Retail Stores—in New York — Brooklyn— style changes for Spring shown in this 
Newark — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — and St. Louis— book —its myriad of economies — its 
and our nation-wide mail order business, BEDELL prices hundreds of style suggestions cannot 
will surely save you money. fail to interest you. 


You incur no obligation what- 
ever. Just write today for this 
Book and you will receive your 
copy by return mail. 


This Famous Catalog of New York Styles 
Illustrates and Describes the Following 
















Coats. . $5.00 to $20.00 Waists . . 59cto $9.98 
Dresses . $1.00 to $25.00 Skirts . . $1.00 to $7.50 
Suits . . $8.75 to $35.00 Petticoats . 59c to $4.98 
Raincoats $1.98 to $10.98 Underwear . 50c to $5.00 
House Dresses 98c to $3.98 Trimmed Hats$1 to $10.00 


WHY PAY MORE? 


ALL SILK 
Crépe de 
Chine 
Waist 






















o a ES 
cette vat 


Waist “ 
No. 2266 


This lovely new silk Crépe de Chine blouse will 
prove a valuable addition to your Spring wardrobe as it is 
serviceable enough for durable wear and pretty enough for 
dress occasions as well. Fashioned with becoming fullness 
it has cord loop and button fastening, the roll (two in one) 
collar being particularly becoming. All the seams daintily 
hemstitched and sleeves finished with hemstitched cuff. 
Colors : black, navy, peach, white, pink or maize. Sizes: 


32 to 44 bust measure. Wonderful value at $1.98. 


Postage Prepaid. 
$998 


Shepherd 
Check 

















































































E 
Sport tt Prepeid 
. ~—w O 
Skirt FH 
we 1383: We Guarantee 
3383 5 to Please You, 
HHT or Money 
$33233$ Refunded 
a6oee 
$33333 $4 Express 
$3234: os Prepaid 
£2 39299¢4 z. i 
aeehay This altogether lovely new 
qitte & 34 Dress No. 2268 afternoon gown is wonderful 
$3333; + value and one of the prettiest models to be found. Made 
3241 $334; i of lustrous Silk Poplin with the newest style features brought 
ts % + out in the wide plaited cape and the flaringtunic. A becom- 
I . ing touch of white is given in the smart collar so attractively 
33 . rolled. Sleeve is of the latest cut and has graceful frill at 
$ HE. , the hand. Generous full-width skirt with the stylish new 
$34 : flare at bottom. Colors: black, navy, Copenhagen blue, 
$33} %] green, rose or brown. Sizes: 34 to 44 bust measure, 
pas ttt tf and misses’ 14, 16 year sizes. Price $5.00. 
+4 
$444 ; : One of the smartest of the 
sist zi Skirt No. 2267 new sport-model skirts 
$3its 53 and the last word in Spring style. Made of fineShep-  ,¢ 
$32 ; herd Check Worsted, it combines prettily with any rs 
rit? blouse and is universally becoming. The front Pe 
+34 box plait is stitched full length andtrimmed .¢ ce 
$34 with large smoke pearl buttons, the smart- _{* ge 
est of inside pockets jauntily placed. o” > 
é Back is gathered to the smooth- «O° C 
fitting yoke and the fashionable full flare is shown at the hem. Black and white <= oo 
only. Sizes: 23 to 30 inches waist measure, lengths 36 to 44. Price $2.98. oO” Ss 
SF 
> 
We Pay All Mail p > 
or Express »° 
Charges Rnd 
o 
to Your iw Fou 
Home Pod o's 
& es © 
> & e& © 
34th Street—Fifth Avenue Ca arn er ee Mas 
New York City 
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ize Purity, 
practical economy 
and efficiency in 


Ome baking 


1340) 6.0 F 


BAKING POWDER 
cAbsolutely “Pure 


Made from 
Cream of Tartar 


derived from Grapes 


o eAlum 
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Standard Home No. Ready-Sawed Home No. 
500—all material cut to 


measure; plans; $652 





Standard Home No. Standard Home No. 
193—all material at 121—all material at 301—all material at 


wholesale with $957 wholesale with $1026 wholesale with $744 wholesale price 
Satisfaction or 


300 Home P lans FRE MONEY BACK 


Send today for our two big plan books. Show over 300 homes, floor plans, color 
schemes, exact prices. All sold “‘direct-to-you’”’ by Gordon-Van Tine Method. Built 
hundreds of times—in every State—many near you. Local references. Newest Archi- 
tectural Styles. All material highest quality. Prices lowest. Quick shipments. Save 
enough to pay for your lot. 


Material Material in the 
Ready-Sawed Homes &ct-Standard Homes Sisaat'wss 
Shipped Anywhere—3OO Plans 

Buy from us any system you prefer. Allat “direct-prices.” Over100,000 customers 

and three banks vouch for us. Homes full of comfort and convenience ideas. Our 
‘‘Home Builders’ Department”’ follows with advisory service right until 

house is built. All or any part of any building Wholesale! om | 

Gordon-VanTines ff 


4 - lan book d 156-pz Cat- 
Get These Three Big Books FREE! 21%° ?)*2000 Baildine Bargains. [iuaeocue 
All Free. Send Coupon NOW! We save for thousands; let us save for you. Use “ s 
the Coupon. ! 


GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY 


5889 Case St. In Business Half a Century. DAVENPORT, IOWA 
ES |__| {-_—— ] | —_— | | -—_____ | = ==. 
GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY, 5889 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 
Please send me free the books checked. 
Standard Quality > )5000 Building Material > Ready-Sawed Garages Ready- 
| \_JHome Plan Book |_| Bargain Catalog |} Plan Book | _!Sawed or Portable 















{ Summer Cottages |_| Hot Beds and Greenhouses for the Home Grower 


Name 





Occupation_ 
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MY DAUGHTERS- 
IN-LOVE 


By Their Fiancés’ Mother 


SHALL not call them my “daughters-in- 

law”; Lhavechristened them my “‘ daughters- 
in-love,” and they like it. There are two of 
them, engaged to my two sons—all the chil- 
dren I had. And for the first time in my life I 
am knowing the enjoyment of having woman 
children with whom to discuss little domestic 
and personal problems, to whom to turn for 
advice in setting a company table, planning 
a meal or arranging flowers; upon whom to 
depend to see that my hair is properly dressed, 
that my collar is on straight and that my gen- 
eral appearance is all it should be. 

Other mothers have had this with their own 
daughters, but I have waited long for these 
small helps, and they are all the sweeter be- 
cause of the late blooming. The girls of my 
sons’ choice are a constant delight to me in 
their affection and consideration. For I have 
not forgotten the happy days of my own 
betrothal. I recollect how much it meant to 
me then to have a chance for an hour alone, 
how greatly each enjoyment was heightened 
by the presence of my lover! When my boys 
and girls are together I do not feel in the least 
put aside or neglected, if I leave them and 
betake myself to my own room to work or rest 
or read. Sometimes they come after me and 
scold me gently for staying off alone, and bring 
me back to talk to them. 

But I know that although they love to have 
me with them for a time there is no third 
person who can give them the happiness they 
have in dual companionship. As I told them 
one day, were this not the case they would 
have no business to be engaged! They cannot 
believe that I am not lonely because I am 
solitary. They will have to reach the point 
where I stand now before they fully appreciate 
that there is one glory of the sun and another 
of the moon, and that my joy is no less in its 
way than theirs because it is different. I have 
known and been blessed in just such delight as 
that they have in these days, and I should be 
petty indeed if I grudged them their bliss. 


LWAYS I have been told that when my 
sons fell in love and became engaged I 
should lose them. I wish I could brand that 
statement a lie with half the force that moves 
me! Sometimes I feel as if I had rather won 
my boys than lost them. They come to me 
still with their perplexities as they did in the 
days when they besought me to help them 
fasten.their dress ties, or to instruct them in the 
best fashion to respond to a formal invitation, 
or to advise them what flowers to send to a 
girl for a dance. 

Someone has said that a man never grows 
up—that he is the eternal child. The mother 
of sons should have no difficulty in believing 
this. My lads consult me with seriousness that 
would at times be almost appalling if there 
were not something amusing about it, concern- 
ing their future lives, the cost of living, 
methods of management, conduct of homes, 
and the like. I have a generous share of their 
society and they seek to be with me quite as 
sedulously as though I were still the first 
woman in their hearts. Said one of them to me 
recently: ‘‘The fact that I am engaged to the 
nicest girl in the world doesn’t interfere with 
my love for you or make me feel that I can get 
along without discussing my plans with you or 
telling you about the things that interest me.” 

Occasionally a son even comes to me with 
the plea that I would advise or aid my daughter- 
to-be in this or that particular—“ because, 
mother, you know how things ought to be done 
about saving (or buying or something else 
equally vital) and you can help her better than 
anyone else.” 

Thus far I have had grace given me to re- 
frain from overt acts in such lines, and I can 
only pray that I may not be tempted beyond 
my strength! After all, the girls have even 
more right than my boys to immunity from 
my interference. 


NE of my new daughters told me the other 

day of a plan she was considering for a line 
of employment in which she was much inter- 
ested and that she thought she might experi- 
ment with in the days preceding her marriage. 
When she had poured it all out she asked me a 
point-blank question: ‘‘ Do you think it would 
be a good thing for me to try it?” 

And, taken off my guard by the direct query 
fired at me when I was absorbed in the interest 
of the matter under discussion, I answered as 
bluntly: “No!” 

The moment the word was spoken regret 
seized me and I confounded myself in apolo- 
gies. It was her business, not mine; and even 
though she had requested my opinion I was 
not justified in the positive reply I had made. 
The only hope of keeping intact the beautiful 
relations now existing between all four of my 
children and myself is by bearing in mind 
absolutely that they have the management of 
their own lives and that the biggest mistake I 
can make is to thrust in my decided approval 
or condemnation of any course they are 
debating. 

There, to my mind, is the rock on which 
much family happiness has split. It is only 
natural that the mother who has always had 
the responsibility of her children should find 
it hard to appreciate the fact that they have 
reached years of discretion. So often they 
seem to her to have attained only the age of 
indiscretion! Whichever the stage may be it is 
indisputable that they must learn for them- 
selves, by their own mistakes, perhaps, but at 
all events by personal experience. The parent 
cannot apply her own deductions, her own suf- 
ferings upon their account, and when she tries 
to do this she often manages it so awkwardly 
that she succeeds only in putting herself in a 
wrong position with regard to her children. 










































SCENE IN AN APIARY 


Send Us 10¢ 


for a 
Generous Sample of 


AirlinE 
Ftoney 


an individual jar of this exquisite 
extracted honey. Further—to 
interest you in the economy and 
delicious results of cooking with 
honey, we will send you 


Free, Our Honey Cook Book 


on receipt of your dealer’s name and 
address. 




















You must taste Airline Honey 
—from flower, to bee, to you 
—-just the choicest, clearest 
and most fragrant honey se- 
lected from our big honey yield 
and packed to preserve every 
bit of flavor, purity and fra- 
grance that bees and Nature 
have made for your enjoyment. 


So, Send for Sample— 
Send for Booklet 
Illustration below shows sample 
package, one-half actual size. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 


“The Home of 
the Honey 
Bees” 
58 











Ask your dealer for 
Airline Honey. Served 
in individual packages 
ondiningcars of many 
railroads, at leading 
hotels, at restaurants 
and many of the model 
‘chain’? restaurants. 
If your dealer can’t 
supply you we will. 
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Sold by 








Leading 
Merchants 


$2.00 
Maternity 


Ferris 


Good Sense Corset 


Waists 


Take the Place of Corsets 


Made in various styles to perfectly fit 

Women, Misses, Children 
Made in Coutil or Batiste, with or with- 
out shoulder straps, either button or 
clasp front. Always give satisfaction. 
Ask for the genuine Ferris Waist at your 
a mre dealer’s. Look for the label 
PFERRIS) —FERRIS GOOD SENSE. 
© Get the waist best suited to 
your needs and those of your 
children. 


FERRIS MATERNITY CORSETS 


Preserve a stylish figure yet are comfortable. Elastic 
laces give proper adjustment. Comparison with any 
other will show the superiority of the Ferris Maternity. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


If your dealer cannot supply the style you select, send 
your order direct to 


FERRIS BROS. CO. , 48-52 East 21st St., New York 
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immemorial, is a fresh, clear complexion. Who can 

think of an attractive girl without thinking of a beau- 
tiful skin? And a beautiful skin is something every woman 
can have. Whether or not her features are 
beautiful, she can have the charm of a fresh, 
dainty complexion. 

Every woman realizes how universally a 
lovely skin appeals, strives to improve her com- 
plexion, to make it justas lovely asshe can—yet 
every woman who really understands how to 
care for her skin has found that a cold cream, 
a cleansing cream, is not all that she needs. 

Women have felt the need of a preventive, 
protective cream, a cream which is more 
helpful and one that can be applied after 
washing, when dressing, and before going out — 
a greaseless cream. 

For this Pond’s Vanishing Cream was made. 


P | SHE one thing men have expected of women, from time 


out grease of any kind among its ingredients 2! softer, whiter. 


and will not promote the growth of down. It is quickly ab- 
sorbed, disappears, vanishes. It keeps the skin pliable, 
makes it soft and smooth as satin. You will be delighted 
with the wonderful freshness it produces, the delicate tex- 
ture that can be compared only to the skin of a child. 

Invaluable as cold cream is, 
for its own special purposes, it 
contains a large percentage 
of oils. All cold creams are 
‘“‘grease’’ creams. They are 
intended for cleansing, for 
massage, or for night use— 
then the oily, shiny look they 
leave on the skin makes no 
difference. However, women 
whose skin already has a ten- 
dency toward excessive oili- 
ness should never use a cream 
which adds oil. 


Make your finishing touch an 
application of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream, when you want your skin 
to look especially lovely. 


Just what women were wait- 
ing for—a success at once! 


The moment Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream was introduced women realized that in it they 
had at last the preventive, protective cream they exactly 
needed—they welcomed it with enthusiasm. 

The enormous sale of Pond’s Vanishing Cream today is 
due to the fact that women use it persistently. The sale 
steadily grows because more and more women are learning 
that it is the cream they have always wanted and never 
before been able to get. 

You will find many more occasions to use it than you 
would to use a grease cream. 


Why your skin chaps and how to prevent it 


One of the best known of dermatologists says: ‘‘The 
reason for chapping is that the skin, because of unnatural 
dryness, loses its power of resistance. Like a piece of dry 
leather, it cracks and breaks under conditions that it 
endures without strain when-Jubricated.” 

You can’t avoid the dry, cold, irritating winds of winter, 
but by forethought and intelligent care you can keep your 
skin exquisitely soft and smooth, even during rough, wintry 
weather. You can protect your skin from raw winds which 
whip out its elasticity and make it rough. Before going 
out, soften your skin by a light application of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. 

Its ingredients have a special affinity for the skin. It 
Overcomes all dryness and restores necessary pliancy. 

The moment you apply it, your skin takes it up. You 
can see it vanish. It never reappears—never comes out on 





. C : ; \ Make this test—see how one | DeINg W! . L 
It is exactly suited to fill this need. It is with- pplication makes your skin no- jt is invisible. You can give your 


What a man looks for in a girl 


How you can acquire a charm that has universal appeal 


the skin, and will not soil gloves or veil. Go to your dealer 
and get Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Begin today to know how 
to protect your face, your wrists and hands, so you won’t 
suffer from roughened, chapped skin. 


A famous French skin specialist says 


that American women should rub a good cream 
into their skin often to counteract the drying 
and tightening effect on the skin of their hot 
houses and their penchant for using hot water. 

Dry, hot air and acid in the blood—these are 
two great causes of roughness and redness of the 
skin. They induce that dry, tightened look that 
is so difficult to combat. Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream is ideal for this purpose. It contains a 
skin-softening ingredient of the utmost value 
for keeping the skin soft and smooth—the most 
famous one in the whole pharmacopeia. 

Being without grease of any kind, 


skin the constant benefit of its val- 
uable ingredients. You can use it frequently 
any time during the day, when you expect call- 
ers, whenever your skin seems dry and rough. 

Even when your skin feels actually tight 
and drawn, you will be surprised to find how it 
responds to a light application of Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream. Regularly used it will make 
any skin pliable, elastic, overcome any rough- 
ness, and refine its texture. 

Get Pond’s Vanishing Cream from your 
dealer—try it today. Apply it always after 
washing, when dressing. Everyone will notice 
the unusual freshness of your skin. 


Why fatigue affects the skin—how you can 
keep yours fresh and radiant 


Most of us live busy, active lives, at high 
tension, overtaxing our nervous systems habitually. Few of 
us realize that the condition of the nervous system has a 
direct influence over the nutrition of the skin, on regulating 
its blood supply. The face is more sensitive to this reaction— 
to the effect of tired nerves—than is any other part of the 
body. For example, blushing is confined to the face. 

Yet actresses, whose work is so demanding, so exhaust- 
ing, never show fatigue—their complexions always look 
fresh, clear and brilliant. Mrs. James Brown Potter, in 
‘‘Beauty and Health,” says that the bath of cream is the 
secret of how actresses preserve the transparent clearness 
of their skin. 

No matter how tired and fagged you look at the end of a 
busy day, you can go to dinner tonight with a fresh, radiant 
complexion. Get Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream today. Before you dress, bathe 
your face, arms and neck with it. Its 
ingredients are the most valuable for 
softening, whitening the skin, giving 
it a wonderfully refreshed look. 


The finishing touch 


Rub it in lightly and notice how com- 
pletely it is absorbed—then apply 
powder over this base. In this way 
you get that clearness of skin which 
gives lovely arms and gleaming neck 
their power to attract. 

You will find that, no matter how 
overtaxed your skin may be, Pond’s 
will brighten the tone, will give your 
skin the lovely finish, the delicacy of 
tint that everyone admires. 





Pavlowa says: “I have used : 
Pond's Vanishing Cream, and ExtractCompany, 


jind it very good for softening . = > 
and whitening my skin.”’ 120 Hudson Street, 
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Know the difference — test it yourself 


No matter what cream you are using now, you cannot 
afford not to try Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Put it to the 
severest test—use it now to protect your skin from chap- 
ping—to keep it soft and smooth in spite of the cold, 
irritating winds of winter. 

Go to your dealer’s—any druggist, or department store— 
and get Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Know how much good 
it does your skin, what a good effect you secure. 


What one application will do 


If your face is chapped, if your hands are rough, or if your 
skin is not perfectly soft and clear, try Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream just once. You can actually see the result after onc 
application! Rub a bit lightly on the back of your hand 
until it completely disappears. No matter how rough and 
coarsened your skin is, it will immediately respond. A 
single application will make it softer and 
whiter, noticeably lovelier. 

If one application will have this effect on 
your skin, just think what the eventual effect 
on your complexion will be! 


Send for free sample 


No matter what cream you use now —try 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. See for yourself how 
entirely different it is. Go to your dealer and 
buy your first jar—25c or 50c jars and 25c 
tubes — or if you prefer—send for sample free 
trial tube which will be sent you on request, 
or enclose four cents and get a generous 
sample —a full two weeks’ supply. This will 
give you a still better idea of how much Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream will do for your skin. 

Address Pond’s 


New York City. 
Some Famous Users 


Frances Starr, Elsie Ferguson, 
Marie Tempest, Julie Opp, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, Constance Collier, 
Jane Cowl, Rose Stahl, Doris Keene, 
Olga Nethersole, Laura Nelson Hall, 
Pauline Frederick, Julia Sanderson, 
Tetrazzini, Emmy Destinn. 

Pond's Extract, first produced in 
1846. Most of us remember how 
tenderly our mothers touched our 
childish wounds with this healing, 
soothing lotion. Today any phy- - . 
sician will tell you it is still the best Frances Starr says: ‘‘l amusing 
of household remedies. Get a Pond's Vanishing Cream and 
bottle today; you will be surprised want torecommend it to everyone. 
to see how frequently you use it. It is delightful.” 





Sold in 25¢ and 50c jars and 25c tubes 
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The Safe Antiseptic 


Has Meamvy Uses 
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Listerine is a superior den- 
tifrice, because it is liquid and 
antiseptic. A liquid antiseptic 
can protect those surfaces of 
the teeth which the brush 
cannot cleanse. 

Listerine is excellent for purposes of 
personal hygiene. It is an effective 


deodorant for employment in cases 
of excessive perspiration. 










SS 


Sar Sor ie Sort Sor 


Listerine is a safe antiseptic which 
has many valuable uses in the care of 
children. An ounce of Listerine in 
a quart of water forms a refreshing 
application for sponge bathing in 
illness or health. 






Tel 


Listerine is an agreeable after-shav- 
ing lotion. It protects the skin from 
the harmful effects of free alkali in 
shaving soaps. It relieves the sting 
caused by a close shave or dull razor. 


Listerine is extensively imitated. 
Whenasafe,efficientandtrustworthy 
antiseptic is needed, buy Listerine 
in the original bottle. Be assured 
of the genuine by the appearance of 
the package—brown wrapper— 
round bottle. 


Four Sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c, $1 
Manufactured only by 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. Toronto, Can. 
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Manicuring | 
Easy | 


| 

Cutex instantly removes dead cuticle and 
hangnails without cutting or prodding. Simply | 
apply Cutex and rub off superfluousskin. Beau- || 
tifies and improves the nails. 25c and 50c bot- | 
tles at all good stores. | 
| 

i] 












Send 25c for dainty Cutex 
Compact Manicuring Set, con- HH 
taining generous samples of jj 
Cutex, Cutex Nail White, and_ || 
Cutex Nail Polish Cake, also ||| 
handy emery boards, file and 
orange sticks. | 


CORPORATION | 


2 West Broadway ——— New York. 
CANAD/AN 2L/STR/BUIORS HU yy 


Madean Bent Nelson Lid Montreal Canada " 


PCVETE EE AA Ahad (oy 


"al Makes | me 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
NORTHAM WARREN 









On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 


Contains practical 
suggestions on how to make 
your home artistic, cheery and inviting. Ex- 
plains how you can easily and economically 
keep the woodwork, piano and furniture in 
perfect condition. 


Building? 


This book will tell you of newest, most attractive 
color combinations for interior decorating. If you 
wish we will also send FREE our beautiful colored 
dollar portfolio showing pane le of all popular woods 
vv d with Johnson's Wood Finishes. 

lake this ad to your dealer—or write De pt. L.H.3. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
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My Corns 


Are Eternal 


they told me would end them. 


I’ve made my feet sore 


I’ve pared thema hundred times. 
I’vetried adozentreatments which 


I’ve infected my foot by close paring. 


My Corns 


Left Years Ago 


Years agoI read of Blue-jay. One 
night I applied it and the pain 


stopped at once. In two days the 
corn disappeared. Since then I have 








with harsh applications. 


But the corns remain, 
as kill-joys for every oc- 
casion. And I can’t be- 
lieve that anyone knows 
how to really end a corn. 








Blue-jay | * 
Ends Corns 


15c and 25c at Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings 


done that with every 
corn, the moment I felt 
Then I forgot it. 


In all those years I have 
never suffered an hour. I 
have never had a full-grown 
corn. I say it is folly to have 
them. 


























Figure 1—Shows Too Much Foreground 


WHY ARE MY PHOTO- 
GRAPHS A FAILURE? 


A Department to Help the 
Amateur Photographer 


Conducted by O. L. Griffith 


Part II—The Composition of Your Picture 


N APPROACHING this side of camera work 

let us look upon the finished print as a pic- 
ture and judge it accordingly. The balance of 
light and shade and the arrangement of the 
subject and its leading lines must be carefully 
considered. In other words the print must be 
submitted to just as searching criticism as a pic- 
ture in water color or oils would be. 

The artist, in his effort to make his picture 
express unity, or “ hang together,’ has evolved 
certain fundamental forms which if followed 
will give unity or balance. Balance means 
equal weight, which suggests a pair of scales. 

Let me illustrate: Take an ordinary pair of 
balance scales, place them on a table, put a 
plain background behind them to shut out 
extraneous objects that would otherwise catch 
the eye, and step back squarely to view them 
from a slight distance. Assuming that the 
center rod is in the center of your picture, you 
will see that there are two pans of equal size, 
exactly alike, connected by the balance bar; 
you will also see that the two parts of the 
picture, the pans having equal weight, are in 
balance. You feel that if you could stick a pin 
in the center of the view and spin it around 
the view would spin evenly, and eventually 
come back to the same position. This idea of 
the scales is one of the simplest of the elemen- 
tary forms. 

To illustrate a very easy error that occurs 
sometimes when endeavoring to use this form 
as a basis, remove the scales and place in their 
stead two piles of weights of equal size. You 
find your eyes darting from one pile to the other 
incessantly, because there is no connection be- 
tween the two piles. Gradually you get the 
idea that you have here two pictures of equal 
importance, without any connection—that is, 
two pictures in one. This is an extremely 
common error in camera work—to have two 
pictures in one print. 


Bee ey may be illustrated by leaving 
/ one pile of weights and removing all the 
other pile except one small weight. Imagins 
them on the scales, but so held that the pans are 
balanced. It seems as if the scales must tear 
loose and the heavy pan fall; but you may 
readily reéstablish the balance by moving the 
smaller weight farther from the center until it 
is placed at a point where,due to its longer lever 
arm, the small weight will exactly balance the 
heavier weight. This forms one ‘of the easiest 
arrangements in nature: a clump of trees in 
the foreground balanced by one in the distance, 
one house by another farther away. 

A knowledge of all the fundamental forms is 
of the utmost importance in avoiding failures 
in camera work due to faulty composition. In 
the limited space at our disposal I am unable 
to treat this subject as fully as I should like, 
and the illustration would of necessity be so 
small as to be difficult to understand, therefore 
we must give a reference. There are a number 
of books and pamphlets which treat composi- 
tion elaborately. For my own use I have found 
no book so simple, so thorough, so understand- 
able and so readable as “‘ Pictorial Composition 
and the Critical Judgment of Pictures,” by 
Henry R. Poore, which may be obtained al- 
most anywhere at slight cost. 


oo E is a third element entering into the 
make-up of a successful picture that is often 
overlooked—generalinterest. Professional pho 
tographers must often take pictures in which 
they have no interest save that of the financial 
return. Not so, however, with the amateur, who 
seldom needs to make an exposure in which he 
feels no personal interest. 

Now, if you are taking pictures solely for 
your own pleasure, no matter what your pic- 
torial or technical ability, you need have no 
consideration for the thoughts of others. If, 
however, you intend to enter your prints in 
the various competitions and exhibitions that 
are being constantly held both in our own 
country and, as a matter of fact, in all parts of 
the world, you must take heed that your prints 
shall be of such a character that other people 
will be interested in them. 

Good technic alone will not make a picture; 
you can make a technically perfect picture 
of a baseball, but who would care to look at 
such a picture often if made? The lasting qual- 
ity of a picture is an important consideration. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 




















The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Bath Rooms of Character 


No Noise 





A Quiet Closet in Your Home 
* You can keep closet noise out 
| of your home by keeping out the 
| kind ofa closet that makesa noise. 


j To permit the installation of 
a noisy closet in your bathroom 
is an indifference to an unpleas- 
ant and avoidable noise which 


you are bound to regret later on. 
| 

i) 

| The Trenton Potteries Company 

Fs 





SI-WELCLO 
FI Silent Closet 


Tell your architect or plumber that you a 
‘| 





want a Si-wel-clo and you will be sure 
that the closet installed cannot be heard 
beyond a closed door. Your own sensi- 
bilities will not be shocked bythe sound of 
frequent noisy flushings, and your guests 
will not be subjected to the embarrass- : 
ment of pretending they do not hear it. ‘ 


Silence is not the only advantage of the 
Si-wel-clo. It is made of vitreous china-— 
white all the way through. 
The surface is highly 
glazed, will not tarnish or 
stain, crack or peel. 

If you want to know 
more about them—and of 
beautiful and convenient 
bathroom arrangement, 
write for booklet M-4, 
‘‘Bathrooms cfCharacter.” 





The Trenton Potteries Company, Trenton, N. J. 


The largest makers of Sanitary Pottery in U.S.A. 



























When furniture 
shows the marks 
of use, don’t sigh 
and say — “ too 
bad.’”’ Hustle out 
to the nearest 
hardware, drug, or 
housefurnishing 
store and ask fora 


bottle of 3 dente Oil 


Then, hurry back and brighten up. 

Nothing beats this wonderful oil for clean- 
ing, polishing and preserving furniture. This 
is the way: Wring out a cloth in cold water; 
add a few drops of 3-in-One and wipe the 
article to be polished, going over but a small 
surface at a time. Dry and polish with a 

woolen cloth or cheese cloth. Rub only 
with the grain of the wood. 

3-in-One is sold by grocery, drug, hard- 

ware, housefurnishing and general stores. 

Three sizes: 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 

8 oz., CR pt.) 50c. Also in Handy Oil 

Cans, 34% oz., 25c. If these cans are 
not with your dealer, we will send 
one full of good 3-in-One by parcel 
post for 30c. 


FREE—“"te for a generous 


free sample and the 
3-in-One Dictionary. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42CVG, Broadway 
New York 














USE 


CREME 
v ELCAYA 


AND BE COMPLIMENTED ON 
YOUR COMPLEXION 












THis dainty “‘Cream of Flowers” makes 

the skin like velvet and adds an irresist- 

ible charm to the use of powder. 

Sold everywhere. Send 10c for dainty trial size. 
JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent 

108 N Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 
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of motherhood 


OURS is the privilege to watch 
and cherish your baby’s life by 
patient, tireless devotion, hour by 


The glory 


hour—and day by day. 


Yours is the wonderful reward that comes 


when that little life flourishes. 


Yours the duty and the joy to see that your 
baby is happy and well—to see that every- 
thing about him is right. 
is the duty to see that his food is right, for 


the food matters more than all else. 


Nurse your baby—of course. If you can’t— 


wean him on 


Nestlés Food 


(A complete food—not a milk modifier) 


He will not feel the change, because Nestlé’s 


is 


Don’t try to wean your baby on cow’s milk. 
The shock of the great change from mother’s 
milk to cow’s milk is too great for the tiny 
stomach. Cow’s milk is meant for calves, 
not babies, and is heavy with indigestible 
curd. More sickness, typhoid, consumption, 
and aboveall—summer complaint —is carried 
to babies in cow’s milk than in any other way. 
Bring him through the deli- 
cate time to strong, happy childhood with the help 
of Nestlé’s Food. The mothers of three generations 
have used Nestlé’s and, as mothers learn more 
about their babies—the use of Nestlé'’s grows. 
times as many mothers use Nestlé’s today as used it 
Nestlé’s is a complete food—not 


Keep your baby safe. 


se 
a 


so like mother’s milk. 


ven years ago. 
milk modifier. 


i In Nestlé’s you get the best ; 


cow’s milk—purified and modi- 
fied—so that it suits your baby. 


It 
in 


re 


‘ts bl 





only fresh water—boil and it’s 


your baby. 

Send the coupon for free 
sample box of Nestle’s— 
enough for 12 feedings—and 
the Specialist’s book 
be care of babies. Don’t delay. 
. Your baby’s health depends 
Fs on the food you give him now. 


comes to you a dry powder 
an airtight can. You add 
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Above all, yours 


Five 











NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 
232 Broadway, New York 


Please send me, FREE, your Book and Trial 
Package. 


Name 




















USTS TO YOUR SKIRT LENGTH 












Inflated Inside 
Your Fitted Lining 
Reproduces 
Your Exact Figure 


Same poise, collar, 
bust, waist, hips, length 
of back and skirt. One 
Pneu Form serves for 
the dressmaking needs 
of the entire family by £ 
simply changing the 
lining and adjusting to 
different height. 


Will Last a Lifetime 


Write for our new Book- 
let, “My Second Self.” 


Adjustable skirt marker. 


Poca Dress Form Co. 


New York 
(at 46th Street) 
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Tel.— Murray Hill 7670 E 
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Women Agents Wanted! 


You can be independent and have your own 
bank account by spending your spare time 
showing your friends in your own town our 
line of fancy and staple wash goods, waist 
and suit materials, hosiery, handkerchiefs, 
etc. Write now for be autiful free samples 
and exclusive territory. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., 343 Water Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Figure 2— Saved by Trimming 


WHY ARE MY PHOTO- 
GRAPHS A FAILURE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


Neither will perfect composition make a 
picture. I have in mind as I write this a land- 
scape made by a famous camera worker: a 
brook in winter flowing sinuously through a 
snowy field. The subject perfectly filled a cer- 
tain elemental form, so there was a possibility 
to make a print of perfect composition, show- 
ing the cold of winter, the texture of the snow 
and the flowing water of the brook. This 
worker, however—perhaps in fear that we 
would miss the fact that he understood compo- 
sition—accentuated the lines until the snow 
was blank paper, and the stream a smudge of 
black zigzagging across the white. 

Interest—and by this I mean a quality that 
arouses feeling of some kind, such as joy, sor- 
row or horror—will more nearly make a suc- 
cessful print alone than will either successful 
technic or good composition, or in fact both 
together. It will never be so successful, how- 
ever, but that you will wish the composition 
were better or the technic more perfect. 

It logically follows that a print having in- 
terest and good composition will be more suc- 
cessful than a print having interest and good 
technic; but a thoroughly successful picture 
taken with a camera must stand the same test 
as a painting and must embody all three ele- 
ments—good technic, good composition and 
interest. 


OU all have some conception of the popu- 

larity of the camera, since there is one in 
almost every home, but of its possibilities few 
have any conception. 

One of our magazines has started to use a 
few photographic illustrations with its stories; 
as better work along this line is produced more 
will follow. In book illustrations, poster work, 
magazine covers and catalogue illustrations 
photography opens unlimited fields for those 
who care to make a profit out of it. 

In the art world photography is already 
recognized as a kindred craft with painting, 
and in addition to the photographic salons, 
several art galleries (the Albright, of Buffalo, 
for one) are exhibiting artistic photographs or, 
more properly, pictorial camera work side by 
side with painting. 

For the decoration of our homes photogra- 
phy is in its infancy. In the matter of cost 
alone the camera product speaks for economy. 
An absolutely permanent print from the nega- 
tive of one of the recognized masters of pho- 
tographic art may be had for the price of a 
mediocre oil painting. We may object that 
the use of monochrome, especially black and 
white, is rather limited in home decoration. 
In theory this is true; in practice it works out 
rather differently. Besides, prints may be had 
in many single colors, and some few in true 
colors. 

In size, too, since the perfection of enlarge- 
ment, the photograph i is more adaptable to the 
decoration of a home; for while certain French 
amateurs still work in smaller sizes up to eight 
by ten inches, the majority of German, Aus- 
trian, English and American pictorialists have 
been working in large sizes, up to 20 by 24 
inches, and even larger work could be executed. 

As to the technical possibilities, too, we are 
as a whole rather in the dark. We are familiar 
with the black and white, and the sepia of the 
finisher, and possibly with the blue of the blue 
print. How many of us have seen prints in the 
wonderful platinum, carbon, gum-bichromate 
and oil processes? 

It is this world of beautiful reproduction that 
we hope to make familiar in this series. 


gb two prints this month are made from 
the same negative and illustrate how care- 
ful trimming will frequently help a print. The 
brook curves through the meadow from fore- 
ground to middle distance, where the fence, 
repeating the curves of the stream, catches the 
eye and carries it back to the house, which is 
half hidden by the trees. From this the eye 
follows the broken line of the horizon showing 
between the trees until it comes to the dark 
clump on the extreme right which stops prog- 
ress in this direction and forces the attention 
downward to the reflections of light in the 
water and thence to the starting point on the 
left. The essentials of the print are forced on 
the mind by the frame of trees. 

Figure 1 shows too much foreground, while 
Figure 2 shows the same picture trimmed. 








NOTE—If Home Jouax AL readers —_ information on 
any phase of photographic work, or send me prints upon 
which they desire advice or criticism, I shall be glad to 
aid in every possible way. In the event of prints being 
submitted for criticism I must ask that, in order that I 
may be of the greatest service, as complete information be 
given as is possible regarding the conditions under which 
each picture was taken. Such information should include 
size and name of camera, lens, shutter and diaphragm stop 
used, name of plate or film, time of day and condi- 
tion of light, exposure given, developer and how used; 
also paper used in making print and developer used for 
print. Address your letter to Mr. O. L. Griffith, in care of 
Tue Lapigs’ HOME JouRNAL, and inclose an addressed, 
stamped envelope or full postage for return of prints. 








Write it on the film- 


at the time. 


Make the Kodak record accurate, 
authentic. Then there will never be 
the question: °“How old was Baby, 
when this was taken,’’ or ** What 
summer was this made?”’ 

You can write the who, when and 
where permanently on the margin of 


the negative at the time the exposure 
is made if you use an 


Autographic Kodak 


It’s but a matter of a few seconds 
at the time and it’s there to stay. 
All folding Kodaks now have the 
autographic feature and there is no 
extra charge for autographic film. 


Catalogue of Autographic Kodaks free at 
your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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‘‘The American naticn should 
not let its youth slip by without 
filling the souls of the children 
with music.’ 


Josef Stransky 


TART the small travelers on life’s journey with 
the most helpful equipment. A knowledge of 
the best in music means an uplift all the way. 


Begin with the incomparable Steinway. The little 
ones will form music habits. of the highest type 
which the commonplace can never thereafter satisfy. 


The Steinway’s superiority costs but little more 
than the mediocrity of some of the “‘just as good”’ 
makes. Moderate prices and convenient terms 
are among the Steinway’s advantages. Illustrated 
literature on request. 


STEINWAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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CREME 
SIMON: 


She Velvet Complexion Maker 
enuine Beauty 4 


isimpartedto Milady’s 
delicate skin by the use of this 
incomparable face cream. Made 
by J. Simon & Co., Paris, France. 
POUDRE SIMON —a genuinely pure rice powder 
and SAVON SIMON—a distinctively pure toi- 
let soap, are two other delightful members of the 
Simon Family of pre-eminent toilet accessories. 


CREAM, 45c, 75c and $1.25 

POWDER, 40c and 75c 

SOAP (one size only), 50c 
At All Good Dealers’ 


A handso d - 
FREE #. CREME simon 
diminution mirror sent free for the 
name of your dealer. 
MAURICE LEVY, Sole U. S. Agent 
Dep’t “E” 15 W. 38th St., New York 






























Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Slee & Bryson, Architects, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Stain Your Siding 
clapboards, half-timbers, trellises, sheds 
and fences, as well as your shingles, with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The soft, rich colorings are incomparably nicer 
than paint, and they bring out the grain of the wood 
in beautiful shadings. The ‘“‘painty”’ effect spoils 
the beauty of the wood, and paint costs twice as 
much. The Stains last as long as the best paint, 
and ‘‘grow old gracefully’’; and the creosote 
penetrates the wood, preserving it and making it 
less inflammable. 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


































For cleaning knives and 
forks, for washing dishes, 
pots and pans, add a table- 
spoonful of Gold Dust toa 
panful of hot water. 


Gold Dust does not mar or scratch. Fol- 
low the simple directions on the package. 


ty (EE FAIRBANK ZoRPaRI 
em The Busy Cleaner 


“ GOLD DUST! 















Gold Dust brightens house- 
wives’ li 
As it brightens forks and 














MAKING PICTURE 
FRAMES AND MATS 


By George E. Walsh 


HE question of making home- designed 

picture frames is one that occurs to many. 
The work is not difficult, if the proper tools and 
equipments are handy. Assuming that you 
have a collection of pictures which you wish 
framed, a visit to a planing mill, a woodwork- 
ing shop or a carpenter’s shop should be made 
to get a selection of moldings used in the in- 
terior trim of a house. 

These moldings come in nearly all widths, 
from half an inch to four and five inches. They 
represent a variety of patterns from simple and 
plain to elaborate ornamentation. Their cost 
corresponds to the cost of the wood—pine, 
oak, walnut or cherry—and to the amount of 
millwork. 

Stock moldings in cheap woods are the most 
desirable; these can be purchased in odd-lot 
sizes for from a cent to two or three cents a 
foot. End pieces of moldings less than two feet 
in length are of little use to the mill people, and 
they will often give them away or sell them for 
a trifle. 

While at the mill or shop secure flat strips of 
wood from a quarter of an inch to half an inch 
in thickness, and from half an inch to an inch 
in width, to be nailed on the back of the frames 
to form a pocket for the glass and the mat. 

Next you will need a fine-tooth saw, a small 
hammer, a few long thin wire nails and a miter 
box. 

A miter box can be purchased for a dollar or 
less. A good one can be made at home with 
three lengths of one-inch boards, cut and 
nailed together in the form of an open trough. 
When the sides are fastened together make the 
right-angle cuts with a saw. 

As a rule it will pay better to buy a miter 
box that is guaranteed to be true. Noone can 
saw off the ends of the moldings and make a 
good joint without a miter box; with it a child 
can do so. 

The strips are laid in the box and held firmly 
in position while sawing. The ends will fit 
perfectly then, and they can be joined securely 
with glue and wire nails. 

Always use a brad awl before nailing, so as 
not to split the wood, and the nails can be 
driven in until the heads are sunk an eighth of 
an inch beneath the surface. Then fill up the 
holes with putty. 


T WILL make your work easier if you will use 

a drawing board to lay the frame parts on, 
marking off the four corners and driving nails 
in position. This will enable you to get perfect 
squares and not have your frame out of gear. 
After joining together the four corners turn the 
frame over and tack on the back the strips to 
form a place for the glass. Very thin, small wire 
nails should be used for this purpose, reénforced 
with a little glue. 

For glass go to a dealer in window panes, 
and he will cut the glass any size desired at no 
extra expense. By ordering a lot of glass of 
various sizes at one time the cost will be much 
less, for the dealer can economize in material 
by utilizing small pieces. Naturally he must 
charge for waste pieces as well as for those you 
take away. 

The coloring of the frames is likewise simple. 
For the natural grain and color of the wood 
rub down with oil; for a bright polish finish off 
with a coat of varnish. There are good per- 
manent stains that can be used for all woods; 
imitation mahogany, walnut, cherry, Flemish 
or green oak or ash can be made with these 
stains. 

If white frames are wanted paint the surface 
with two coats of white paint and then with 
two coats of enamel. Gold frames are rarely 
satisfactory. The gold paints do not give the 
bright, burnished effect obtained with genuine 
gold leaf. 

A pretty neutral color can be obtained by 
staining the wood with strong coffee and then 
rubbing down with oil. Different shades can 
be produced by increasing or decreasing the 
strength of the coffee. Strong tea gives an odd 
lemonlike tinge to the wood. 

Fumed oak effects may be obtained by hold- 
ing the wood over smoke until the desired rich- 
ness is obtained. 


V HEN framing a picture the mat counts for 

nearly asmuchastheframe. White, gray, 
brown and even black mats can be utilized. 
Heavy cardboard or regular mat cardboard 
should be used. 

Cutting out a mat is one of the hardest parts 
of the work; nothing but an unusually sharp, 
thin-pointed knife will do. Lay the cardboard 
flat and fasten it with thumb tacks so it can- 
not move. Then mark out with lead pencil the 
size desired. Usea flat ruler and cut just out- 
side the lines in a clean, sharp, clear way. The 
worst cuts are at the corners if the point of the 
knife is at all dull. 

In engravings, photos and etchings the mat 
should be of the same general tone as the 
picture. Carbon prints in browns and similar 
shades make the best mats for such pictures. 
The mat should blend with the picture as a 
part of it, shading off gradually and not form- 
ing a contrast. 

Many wall papers can be used in mat mak- 
ing; some of these are beautifully printed in 
neutral colors, and they can be neatly pasted 
over the mat. 

The width of picture frames should vary as 
much asthe pictures themselves. Soin choosing 
moldings get as great a variety as possible. 
Sometimes a small picture inclosed in a wide 
frame looks much better than in a narrow 
frame. 

But before making a frame for any picture 
the subject should be studied carefully. Only 
light, airy subjects should be framed in ornate 
moldings; serious subjects should be treated 
with quiet, dignified frames. 
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Pin Your Dealer Down To 


Damascus Safety Pins 
Sovran Common Pins 


You will be astonished how much 
quality and durability can be put into a 
mere Pin, or can be left out of it. 


Damascus 


The Safety Pin Which Combines Perfection of Looks With Pro- 
tection to Hand and Fabric. Made of tempered, tested Steel Wire, 
with clasp as flat as a coin, and coil sheathed to prevent pulling 
or puckering. Nickel, Black or Gold Finishes in six handy sizes, 


Sovran 


The Common Pin With a Well-Developed Head and Needle- 
Sharp Points. Made with points that godeep down and clear 
through; that don’t get “‘curly-headed,”’ that don’t lacerate the 
fabric; that do have large heads, easy to push in and pull out. 
5 sizes—360 pins to the paper (60 more than common makes). 
Also in handy % pound boxes for home and dressmakers. 
It’s a big thing in even a little thing like a Pin for Baby to 
refuse substitutes. Ask for ‘Damascus’? and ‘Sovran’? by name. 














OAKVILLE COMPANY 
Pin Makers For Mcre Than 60 Years 
Waterbury, Conn. 
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Makers of ‘*Clinton’? Safety Pins. Also *“Defender’’ and “Treasure.” 













Begin Each Day 


With Bran 


Sometimes with Pettijohn’s bran- 
flaked wheat—a breakfast dessert. 


Sometimes with toast, bread, gems 
or pancakes made with bran-flaked 
flour. 


Watch those days begun with 
bran. Note your better spirits due 
to laxative effects. All need for 
drugs is ended. And you get whole- 
wheat nutrition. 


Bran in flake form is doubly eff- 
cient. That is the form in Petti- 
john’s. And the bran comes from 
soft, white wheat, so it’s tender. 
You will find these the ideal bran 
foods. 


Pettijohns 


Breakfast Food 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


Soft, flavory wheat in flake form, hiding 
25 per cent unground bran. A moming 
whole-wheat dainty —15c per package. 


Pettijohn’s Flour—This is 75 per cent 
fine patent flour mixed with 25 per cent 
special bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. New recipes on the label. 
25c per large package. 


Order both from your grocer. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Makers—Chicago (1186) 
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MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


ANITAS, Modern Wall Covering, 

is made on a cloth foundation, 
with four coats of oil color, and a 
surface that can be cleaned easily. 






It is printed in reproductions of the 
finest designs in wall coverings pro- 
duced in Europe and America. 


SANITAS is sanitary. It cannot col- 
lect dust or germs, and you can wipe 
it clean with a damp cloth. 


SANITAS is made for any room 
in your house—glazed finishes for 
the kitchen, bathrooms, closets, pan- 
tries, and the dull, soft, decorated 
shades for the library, bedrooms, 
dining room or hall. 

Try SANITAS in one room and you will 
want it in every room in your house. 


SANITAS received the highest award at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





























The new styles are now in the hands of your 
decorator. Ask him to show you SANITAS, 
and look for the trade mark on back of the 
goods. Usethe coupon below for helpful 
booklet. 






















We maintain a suite of rooms decorated 
inSANITAS in the Craftsman Build- 
ing, at 6 East 39th Street, New York 


THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO.,, Inc. 
320 Broadway New York, N. Y. Dept. 1 


Send me booklet showing the new SANITAS 


designs and the name of the nearest dealer, 








Name See 


Address 












Better tlomes 4 Less Money 
If you are figuring on building this spring, send 


for our new 1916 book of * : 
s Lewis-Built Homes 
Ye VALLEJO COMPLETE @ (Permanent Construction) 


and learn how you can buy 
BON $1175 your house, com plete, at a big 
> saving of time and money. 
Choose your new home from 
100 actual photos and floor 
plans in our book. We ship 
all materials, with lumber ac- 
curately 


CUT-TO-FIT 


saving one-half the labor and 
time in erecting. Newest de 
signs—best grades of lumber. 
7ée MONTAWK COMPLETE a Saves money, saves in cost of 
: labor; saves time; saves work; 
$ saves worry. Avoids waste of 
material, delays, and mistakes 
in building. One price covers 
all lumber, hardware, plaster, 
paint, kitchen cabinet, nails, 
glass—everything. - ; 
Our precise instructions sim- 
plify erection. Hundreds say 
“Lewis saved us money.” 
Send 4c stamps for 
big catalog of homes— 
worth its weightin gold 


to home- 
Homes builders. 

uv emmy Levis Miz. Co. 
Dept. 361 


Bay City, Mich. 
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MAIL RIES—— 
TRADE MARK 
WRITE for our new FREE CATALOG filled with 


illustrations and descriptions of newest 
FIFTH AVENUE STYLE 
GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 


including switches, curls, transformations, pom- 
padours, wigs, etc., at lowest importer’s prices. 





















Direct from Importer to Wearer 
\e FRANCES ROBERTS CO., Dept. 5,-100 Fifth Avenue, New York 








THE CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOL LUNCHEONS 


By Ida C. Bailey Allen 


WIDESPREAD notion exists that the 
balancing of the daily ration can be spread 
over the three meals without regard to the 
actual combinations in each menu. That is 
to say, a luncheon that consists of a too large 
proportion of starch and scarcity of other foods 
could be reckoned in at the close of the day as 
having furnished a generous share of the starch 
needed for the twenty-four hours—the other 
meals being made a little deficient in starch, to 
keep up the general balance. 

Theoretically this may be true, but practi- 
cally it does not work out well, because the 
body is being constantly torn down, or “laid 
waste,” and needs the actual replenishment of 
all food elements three times a day. Asa gen- 
eral rule the school luncheon is not planned in 
this way, whether carried by the child or fur- 
nished at small cost by the school. 

Most of these luncheons, in comparison with 
regular meals, contain very little nourishment, 
and mothers frequently say that the children 
will not eat what is provided, laying the blame 
upon small appecites. In only too many cases 
the constantly decreasing desire to eat is due 
to the disagreeable flavor of the food absorbed 
from musty lunch boxes. 

A luncheon that is very compact and can be 
quickly eaten should be avoided, as this is one 
of the worst features of the school luncheon, 
for too rapid eating causes indigestion and 
the consequent mental heaviness with which 
school-teachers are only too well acquainted. 

This can be overcome, to a small degree, by 
the mother who does not prepare the luncheon 
too completely; hard-cooked eggs, for instance, 
should be left in the shell, crusts left on bread, 
and whole fruits should be provided so that it 
will take the child a few moments to get his 
food ready to eat. 

The general directions for planning an ade- 
quate luncheon should be the same as those for 
any other meal. There must be a meat or its 
equivalent, enough starch to correspond to the 
bread and potatoes, something bulky to fill up 
the “‘ chinks,” a single sweet and some refresh- 
ing food like any kind of fresh fruit. 


F COURSE the obvious food for the main 

part of the meal consists of sandwiches. 
Whole-wheat-meal and bran bread made with 
yeast are excellent types of bulky foods, which 
at the same time will supply the child not only 
with ballast and minerals and other food princi- 
ples but with:the vitamins or life-giving princi- 
ples which are found in the husks of wheat as 
well as in other foods. 

These breads are more rich in general nutri- 
ment than is white bread, according to emi- 
nent authorities, so if a sweet filling is to be 
used it will balance to best advantage in this 
combination. The following fillings are partic- 
ularly good for these breads: Cottage cheese 
and chopped walnut meats; peanut butter and 
well-drained stewed prunes; cottage cheese and 
sliced tomatoes; dates and cream cheese; cold 
Welsh rarebit made with milk; ground dried 
beef cooked in a thick tomato sauce. 

In all of these cases the butter, beaten to a 
cream, should be spread out to the edge of each 
slice. If cake or other sweets are provided 
sweet sandwiches should be used but sparingly. 
In all cases the fillings should be moist, but not 
so wet as to make the bread soggy, and the 
slices should be cut not more than: a quarter 
of an inch thick, as otherwise the children will 
get too much bread for the amount of filling. 

White-bread sandwiches should usually have 
a substantial filling of meat, cheese, nuts or 
egg; fish should not be used, as it imparts 
odors and is likely to spoil through conflicting 
temperatures. 

Whenever possible it is an excellent plan 
to provide one or two vegetable sandwiches. 
These may be made of well-dried lettuce leaves, 
chopped celery, lima beans, spinach mixed 
with a little cream cheese, etc. Fruits, like 
sliced and sugared oranges, also may be used 
as fillings. 


V JITH meats the variety is unlimited, thin 

cakes of broiled hamburg steak, bacon 
that is crisp but not dry and broiled ham help- 
ing out the usual cold meats. Sometimes cold 
corn bread or muffins may be used to good ad- 
vantage, and there are always the quick, loaf 
breads that fill in an emergency. 

But, whatever the sandwich, it should al- 
ways be wrapped in paraffin paper. 

Occasionally it is a good plan to furnish the 
proteid in the form of hard-cooked eggs, nuts 
or a few slices of cold meat, which can be eaten 
with the fingers. Whenever possible add a tit- 
bit, such as radishes, celery or ripe olives. 

Dessert may consist of a little sponge cake 
or of wholesome cookies, such as the old- 
fashioned ginger snaps, or sugar cookies, and 
the more modern oatmeal cakes. 

Stewed fruit may be furnished; and a cus- 
tard, or a single portion of cereal pudding 
baked in a jelly glass will often furnish a wel- 
come change. A delicate child, who needs 
special nourishment, should be provided with 
a hot-cold bottle for milk, soup or cocoa. 

The following combinations are well adapted 
to the average child: 

Whole-Wheat Bread and 
Cream Cheese Sandwiches 
White Bread and Celery Sandwiches 
Hard-Cooked Eggs Ripe Olives 
Sponge Cup Cakes Oranges 





Creamed Chicken Sandwiches : 
Boston Brown Bread and Nut Butter Sandwiches 
Celery 


Chocolate Ginger Bread Apples 





Apple Corn Bread, With Butter 
Bacon Sandwiches 
Baked Custard Peanut Butter Cookies 
Grapes 
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Look over your house. 


but paint will stop it. 


it as 


“This is what weather does to 
a house when it gets a chance” 


Is the bare wood exposed 
anywhere? If so decay has already started and nothing 
Do not put off this important 
matter. The cost is small—the saving enormous. 


There is on sale in your town a paint that has been 
protecting houses for 50 years. 


SWP 


Ask him to use it. He will like the way it spreads and 
covers. You will like the way it wears and holds its looks. 





Your painter knows 

















TWO THINGS TO SEND FOR 


Send 10 cents for ‘‘Going to Market,”’ the 
cleyer new game that teaches and entertains. 


Ask for new, free, helpful booklet, 
**The ABC of Home Painting.”’ 


















SHERWIN-WILLIAMS © 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 








































OU owe it to your children to see 

that they wearpropershoes. Coward 
Shoes will train young feet to be healthy 
and shapely. 

They strengthen weak ankles, prevent 
flat-foot and encourage proper walking. 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Sold nowhere else 
Send for Catalog Mail Orders Filled 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warred, New York 








About Babies 


Our Catalog tells you how to get 
Dr. Holt’s Baby Book FREE 


Our catalog illustrating and describing everything in infants 
and children’s wearing apparel sent FREE for the asking. 
This catalog explains how you may obtain, without one penny 
of cost to you, a copy Of Dr. Holt’s celebrated book on the‘ Care 
and Feeding of Children,” 

Our catalog contains the most complete lines of infants’ and 
children's wear ever published, and in addition illustrates 
and describes the most approved lines of Maternity Skirts, 
Maternity Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing 
Sacques, Daimty Lingerie, together with the newest Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue styles indresses, suits, coats, waists, skirts,etc, 

We pay all mail or express charges, no matter how large or 
how small your order may be. We guarantee absolute satis- 
faction on everything we send or money refunded. Do not fail 
to write today for a copy of our handsome catalog mailed FREE 
upon application. 


Ask for B } Pa © Ask for 
Catalog VELLA STIESS ¢ sts Catalog 
N.72L NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. No. 721 
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They always work 


That's the joy of having your Shades mounted on Hartshorn 
Improved Rollers. With Hartshorn Rollersyour shades move 
quietly, at a touch, and stayright where youwant them; with 
other rollers—well, you never know. Hartshorn Rollers cost 
but a few cents more than the poorest rollers made. 

Send for valuable book “How to get the Best Service 
from your Shade Rollers.”’ You'll find it pays to look, 
when you buy shade rollers, for this signature: 


Stewart Hartshorn Co., Dept.11, E.Newark,N.J. 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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HER FATHER’S 
DAUGHTER 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


“T had a telephone message from him an 
hour ago,’ Georgiana assured him with a 
charmingly conscious little smile. “I really 
think he’ll be here, though not till the last 
minute probably.” 

“Tf he isn’t PH go after him witha gun. Tf 
he doesn’t show up I’d marry you myself if it 
wasn’t for a previous engagement,’ dared 
Stuart with happy laugh. 

“Never! If LE couldn’t have my man I’d 
never marry anybody,” she whispered as she 
turned to look back at him for an instant, her 
hand on the library door. 

Stuart caught the hand, and whispered back: 
“George, is it like that with you too?’’ She 
nodded. His face flamed. “It’s wonderful, 
isn’t it? Unbelievable!” 

She nodded again. They looked into each 
other’s faces, smiling through a mist of happi- 
ness, then Georgiana flung open the door and 
ran out into the hall. 

Stuart followed, caught up the big box and 
ran after her up the stairs. ‘“Here,’’ he said 
under his breath as they reached thetop. “Be 
sure to open this before you go. Jean wanted 
you to wear it away with you; she said you’d 
be sure to need ittraveling. It’sabeauty; it 
just came home for her.” 

He gave her the big box at the door of her 
room, while she pointed him down the hall to 
her father’s door. He patted her arm with a 
brotherly gesture, and hurried along. 


NSIDE her room, with a glance at the 

clock, she opened the box. Under the tissue 
lay a soft, luxurious-feeling mass, all dark blue 
cloth of a velvety texture, with glimpses of dark 
fur. She opened it with a sigh of pleasure, for 
it meant that nowshe might look fit to be Dr. 
Jefferson: Craig’s traveling companion, with 
this cloak, fur-lined, all-enveloping, to slip on 
over the plain little suit which was not half 
warm enough for severe winter weather. 

“Tt’s the last of my semiannuals,”’ she said 
to herself, “and the best. How dear of her! 
And oh, how good it is that Jimps ishere! Now 
I have a family, a real family to see me mar- 
ried—a father and a brother!’’ 

The clock again—warning her to fly. She 
had ever beeu rapid at dressing—she had never 
been quicker. A cold plunge—the second that 
morning—bringing the blood leaping—the 
donning of fair garments lying ready to her 
hand—the arrangement of hair in the old way, 
simplicity itself—then the slipping of the blue 
silk gown over her gleaming shoulders. When 
it was fastened Georgiana went'to stand by 
her window, looking out with eyes which did 
not see. 

““Wull ye be comin’ soon, Miss Warne?” 
said the voice of Mrs. McFayden at her door. 
Georgiana opened it quickly, and the house- 
keeper entered, quietly resplendent in black 
silk with fine lace collar and cuffs, her hair in 
shining order, an expression of great solemnity 
on her face. 

‘Mr. and Mrs, Peter Brandt are here,’”’ she 
announced with impressiveness. ‘Doctor 
Craig is doonstairs with them; he cam’ ten 
minutes ago. He bade me say he wad come 
for ye himself when ye wereready. It’sa gled 
day for him, Miss Warne, an’ for us a’.” 

Georgiana advanced, her heart very warm 
toward this good woman, who, as she well 
knew, was quite as much the friend of Jeffer- 
son Craig as his housekeeper, and well es- 
teemed, even beloved by him. The girl came 
close. 

**Mrs. McFayden,” she said, very low, “I 
have—no mother to kiss me before I go down. 
May I ——’” 


‘THE sentence was left unfinished, for with 

one step forward Mary McFayden opened 
wide her arms, and for a long minute the two 
enfolded each other, while both hearts beat 
strongly. Then Georgiana, suddenly mindful 
that she must not let go of her self-control for 
an instant, pressed a kiss upon the fair, smooth 
cheek of the Scotswoman, received one equally 
warm upon her own, and drew away smiling. 
“Thank you,’”’ she murmured uncertainly. “I 
couldn’t go without it.” 

““Thet ye could na’, lassie,’”? responded Mrs, 
McFayden heartily. “ Now—shall I send the 
doctor up?” 

“Just in a minute—when I have seen my 
father -——” 

Georgiana ran into his room from her own. 
A deep embrace, a lingering kiss—while James 
Stuart looked out of the window, a lump sud- 
denly appearing, from nowhere, in his sturdy 
throat. 

Then Georgiana said softly at the young 
man’s elbow: “Thank you again for coming, 
Jimps. It’s sucha comfort to have my brother 
here.” 

Before he could reply she was gone again. 

He led Mr. Warne downstairs, where Doctor 
Craig presented them both to the Brandts- 
delightful people Stuart thought them too—so 
simple and unaffected—almost like village 
people. 

As he stood waiting with them, in the same 
dignified big room which he had been in before 
he went upstairs, he was conscious that in his 
brief absence its character had changed. Li- 
brary though it still was, with its massive book- 
cases filled with rows upon rows of finely 
bound books, it had taken on a festal air- 
Great bowls of roses, deep crimson, glowing 
pink, rich amber, had been brought in; they 
stood on table, chimney piece and floor; hun- 
dreds of them, it seemed to him, there must be. 
He realized that Georgiana herself could not 
have seen them; they would be a surprise to 
her. Evidently the simple little wedding was 
to have a character all its own. 

Presently he noted that Jefferson Craig had 
quietly disappeared. 
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Easy to Fight Disease 
With 


The Antiseptic, Disinfectant 
and Germicide 


Use Lysol regularly in your home 
in places where dangerous germs 
are likely to grow and breed—and 
you combat disease before it has 
had time to go too far. 


Lysol in the Bathroom—Used in water to dis- 
infect bathtub, basin, toilet, walls, floor, drains. 
Never corrodes pipes. 


Lysol for Personal Hygiene—For personal 
douche, and for cuts, wounds and sores. 


Lysol in Sickrooms—Disinfects walls, floor, 
bandages, bed pans, vessels, bedding, clothing, 
dressings. 


Druggists Sell Three Sizes: 25c, 50c, $1.00 


Important — Be sure you get Lysol itself. Look 
for round bottles with the signature of Lehn & 
Fink on the label. 


Booklet, ** Home Hygiene,’’ Mailed Free 


. bs 
Manufac « age d, Ser ey Chemists 
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103 William St., New York 
Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 




















Make Sure of a 
Clean, Sanitary Bowl 


«by using Sani-Flush, the prep- 
“» aration that effectually cleans the 
hidden trap, prevents odors and 
 — incrustations, makes scrubbing and 
‘| dipping of water unnecessary. 
«Sprinkle a little in the bowl every 
+. few days. Directions onevery can of 


: Sani-Firsh 


a 25 Cents a Can 


“ ° at Grocery and Drug Stores 
2.’ — Sani-Flush is patented — nothing else like 
a6 it. It is made to clean toilet bowls, but is 
va’ hot a general cleanser, 
oe Your grocer or druggist has Sani: -Flush or 
“ey can get itquickly; or write usa card giving 
ag your dealers mame and 
ane we will have you supplied. 















Try Sani-Flush at our 

risk—money back if it 

fails to do as we claim. 
Sani-Flushshould beused 
wherever there are toilets 
in Residences, Business 
Offices, Hotels, Stores, 
Factories,etc. Doesnotin- 
jureplumt ctions 


| THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
660 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio 
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The Trap which Sani-Flush 


reaches, cleans, keeps clean. 




















“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


prevents all odors 
of perspiration 
Noembarrassment dancing or 


any othertime. “Mum” isa great 
comfort, especially to women. 


25c at nine out of tem drug- and department-stores. 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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“T used those 
new style 
curtain rods 


—that’s why my new cur- 
tains hangsoperfectly—and 
look at the French headings! No buck- 
ram or stiffening in them, either. The 
shape of the Kirsch Flat Rod keeps them 
erect. Best of all, my windows will stay 
beautiful. Kirsch Rods are GUAR- 
ANTEED NOT TO SAG, tarnish 
or turn black—and they last for years.” 


Alisch Ribs 


RODS 
No sag (Paunted) No tarnish 


were the original flat rods, They have fairly 
swept into popularity. They overcome all the 
drawbacks of old-style curtain rods~simpler, 
more durable—not flashy or flimsy—and guar- 
anteed not to sag or tarnish. 

They fitany window— make any draping effect 
possible. Equally adaptable for simple win- 
dows or elaborate overdrapes and valances. 
Easier to put up or take down, The curves 
permit graceful draping clear to casing. 

Kirsch Flat Rods are made in satin brass, Vernis Martin, 
oxidized copper, white or colors, They are sold only in 
sealed packages—everything Complete for attaching. See 
latest style curtain rods at your dealer’s, The name Kirsch 
is on the box, and the Kirsch guarantee label is placed 
inside every rod for your identification and protection. 


Plan your one with this book 


“*The Rod and Dra- 
Write for free copy %., stascon es jos 
what you've always wanted. Illustrates a dozen beauti- 
fulwindows. Tells how to select draperies to blend with 
your walls, furniture, rugs, etc. Tells the rods used in 
each case, Tells also the excellent qualities of 


KirschKraft Novelty Curtains 


Guaranteed to hang straight 











because cut by the thread. Superior in 


materials, making, packing—and sold 
pos Fos pair tothe package, at prices 
o higher than for ordinary good grade 


curtains. In writing for book be sure 
to mention dealer's name, 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. 


11 Prospect Avenue 
STURGIS, MICH., U.S. A. 






The attractive window, pictured, with curtains 
and short valance draped on this single rod, No. 1A. 




























QA for this Comp iN 
LN GXOLON Bungalow 
Contains: Living Room, 
Dining Room, Kitchen, 


Two Bedrooms, Ci loset. 


Why Aladdin Builders 
Save Money 


Because—you buy your lumber direct 
from the manufacturer; Aladdin Houses 
are designed for mill-run lengths of lum- 
ber—no waste of material. All lumber 
cut-to-fit, saving a third of the carpenter 
work. There is an Aladdin home near 
you—ask us for name and address. 


Price Includes Everything 
All material to complete the house: Sills, joists, 
studding, sub-floor, rafters, sheathing, building 
paper, knotless siding, flooring, lath and plaster, 
knotless inside finish, glass, locks, nails, complete 
drawings, plans and illustrations for erection, 
Gano Send stamps today for Catalog 110 


North American Construction Co. 
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“Wa, 117 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Michigan 
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‘Gua WATER —PROOF g= ‘Gua WATER —PROOF g= PROOF 


FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Use the hygienic waterproof 
sheeting that really protects. 


Look for the STORK trade 
mark. Genuine Stork is pure 
white, light, soft, 
pliable, It is mot 
heating, creates no per- 
spiration, chafing or ir- 
titation. Easily cleaned—always fresh, 
dainty, sweet, 36 inches wide, light or 
heavy, $1.00 a yard; S54 inches wide, 
heavy weight oniy, $1.50 a yard. GET 
THE GENUINE. If your dealer does 
ST RK not have Stork Sheeting write to us. 


veaothe nanx THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-S, Boston, Mass. 








[Reg.U.S.Pat.of, Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. 























HOW I CAME TO GO 
TO CHURCH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


the church attendance, instead of fifty-nine, 
was more than six hundred! 

Think of it! A 1000 per cent increase! 
Same church, same minister, same subject, 
same weather conditions, but plus publicity. 

The following Sunday the minister came to 
me and asked if I would attend a meeting of 
the church trustees the following Monday 
evening and talk to them on the matter of 
church attendance. To say that I was startled 
would be putting it mildly. 

Me! Now what in the woeld could I tell the 
church trustees about church attendance? 
was a non-churchgoer; one of the 23,000 out 
of the 45,000 in my town who stay away from 
church, according to a census taken a year or 
so ago. 

I was so taken aback that before I knew it 
I said I would think it over. And I did. Ad- 
vertising is my business. And advertising is 
nothing more or less than selling. Even though 
I wasn’t an authority on churches I had spent 
the better part of my life in selling everything 
from socks to sausages, from homes to hats— 
the same as every other newspaper advertis- 
ing man. 

It looked to me as if all that particular 
church needed was a selling campaign, and so 
I sent word to the minister that I accepted the 
invitation. 


fo THE course of my daily work I am fre- 
quently called upon to write advertisements 
for merchants. It has been my experience 
that the quickest way to find out the selling 
points of the commodities to be advertised is 
to ask the merchant: ‘‘Why should anyone 
buy your suits instead of buying somebody 
else’s suits?” 

The question invariably arouses a reply that 
can be worked into an effective advertisement. 

I took my few weeks’ ‘“‘experience” in 
churchgoing and asked myself: ‘‘Why should 
anyone go to church instead of stay at home?” 
and it enabled me to answer the question. 

So I analyzed my own case. I found that I 
liked church for these reasons: 

I found that going to church on Sunday 
yanked me.out of the Sunday lethargy and 
‘‘loginess’”’ that make church absentees sit or 
hang around the house, with nothing to do, 
until nearly noon. 

I found that going to church on Sunday 
gave my Sundays a real object, a zest, an inde- 
finable something that they never had before. 

I found that going to church on Sunday took 
my mind off the pettiness and the monotonous 
routine of everyday living. 

I found that going to church on Sunday 
caused me to meet, in a social way, people that 
otherwise I never should have met. 

I found that going to church on Sunday 
made me feel as if I were a real factor in a com- 
munity institution. 

And last—but far from least—I found that 
going to church on Sunday gave me an inspira- 
tion, a state of mind that ball players call 
“pep,”’ which lasted the whole week through. 

There are many more selling points for a 
church than these, but I’m naming simply the 
selling points that are holding me in church. 

Happily the board-of-trustees’ meeting was 
a very informal affair. We sat in the living 
room of one of the church officers’ homes and 
chatted information out of each other as to the 
whys and wherefores of the preceding day’s 
1000 per cent increase in church attendance. 

At the start the board seemed to think that 
the newspaper publicity had been the whole 

cause of it. They were surprised when I gave it 
as my opinion that the publicity had been only 
one link in a chain. 

One of the church members present had, it 
developed, helped to build up two lodges. 
Another had been a merchant for years. Sev- 
eral others had more or less experience in dif- 
ferent selling lines. They understood sales 
talk, and they understood sales methods, and 
so I showed them that a church had to be sold 
to the people just like any other article. 


| She the last six weeks a newly organized at- 

tendance committee—the chief outcome of 
the trustees’ meeting—has been working along 
regulation selling lines to sell the church to the 
non-churchgoers. 

The minister himself is a good product. The 
attendance committee is building its campaign 
around him. Every Saturday ev ening the local 
newspaper carries the minister’s picture, the 
title of his next day’s sermon and a suggestion 
of how this subject will be treated, together 
with the musical program and a hearty invita- 
tion to the public to attend the church—all in a 
double-column display advertisement. 

Direct letters are too expensive a form of ad- 
vertising for this particular church’s work, so 
the attendance committee uses its collective 
telephones, and sees to it that other members 
of the church use their telephones, to call up 
people on Fridays and Saturdays and person- 
ally extend the church’s welcome. 

The attendance committee, like the mer- 
chant, works on the axiom that ‘‘a pleased 
customer is our best advertisement.”’ As a re- 
sult it doesn’t confine its efforts to getting 
nonchurchgoers to come once. Every Sunday 
it is the business of certain members of the 
committee to mingle with the crowd—yes, 
indeed, it’s a “crowd”? now—in search of new- 
comers. The newcomers receive a smiling 
““Good morning; wouldn’t you like to meet the 
minister?”” The minister is introduced to the 
newcomers, the newcomers are introduced to 
other newcomers and to the oldcomers as well. 

A big-hearted, friendly, human, cheerful at- 
mosphere automatically creates itself—and the 
newcomers come again. 

“Repeat orders are what counts” is our 
local grocer’s ungrammatical slogan, and we 
are making it applicable to the King’s Business. 





nish for ice cream. 
flaky and so crisp. 





Food Bonbons 
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First Sold by 


Candy Stores 


Puffed Wheat and Rice, nowadays, 
grocers’ shelves. 
as ideal cereal foods. 





fairly dominate 
And millions of homes are serving them 


But a curious fact is that candy shops first adopted 


Puffed Grains. 


And used them in nut-like confections. 


Tit-Bits by the Bowlful 


They are still used like nut-meats in candy, and as gar- 


But they 





For never was a nut-meat so flavory, so 


are mainly served by the bowlful, with sugar 
and cream or in milk. And these bubbles of grain, thin, 
airy and toasted, form breakfast and supper delights. 





Puffted Wheat 
Puffed Rice 





Exent | DC 


Except 
Far 
West 1 5 c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 








These are the reasons for Puffed Grains, outside of their 


fascinations: 


Puffed Wheat supplies whole-wheat nutrition. 


grains are complete, 
puffed to eight times normal size. 


All Puffed Grains are steam exploded. 


is shattered. 


The three 


The 


and shaped as they grew, though 


Every food cell 
So digestion is easy and complete. 


comprise Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. 


And by no other process was any cereal ever so fitted 


for food. 


Still, the best fact is that folks like them. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(1178) 
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Pompeian NIGHT Cream some 
women find is all that their skin needs. 
Hundreds have written us that when 
the face, neck and hands become 
roughened and reddened by winds or 
cold or dry climates, Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream soothes, softens and beautifies 
while they sleep. So fragrant! So 
white! Anewdelight! Try it tonight! 
Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. Other 
women write us this suits them best. 
You see, it all depends on a person’s 
skin. A sallow, cloudy or “‘lifeless’”’ skin 
needs this pink Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream to wake it up. It rolls in and 
out of the skin in its own peculiar way, 
beautifying and refreshing tired, drawn 
faces. Pompeian MASSAGE Cream 
also cleanses the pores wonderfully. 


Use Creams Together 


Also, many women write us that they use 
both creams, and in this way: First, take a 
two-minute massage with Pompeian Massage 
Cream. This youth-i-fies and cleans the skin. 

Now the pores are purified and ready to fairly 
drink in the soothing unguents of Pompeian 
Night Cream. If used when you are about to 
retire, leave on considerable of the Pompeian 
Night Cream. However, if you are going out- 
doors, remove excess Night Cream, leaving 
enough on the face and the hands to protect the 
skin against the weather. Moreover, Pompeian 
Night Cream is not only an excellent powder 
base, but also protects the skin from the pow- 
der’s drying effect. Try these two entirely 
different creams. Cut out and save this hint. 


Pompeian HAIR Massage 
makes the hair healthy, strong and 
lustrous. It removes Dandruff, one of 
the biggest causes of itching scalp and 


Beauty Hints 


Tubes 25¢ ; jars 35c and 75 i i jars ; 50c, 7Sc and $1 
Se; jarssseand7Se For Face, Hands & Hair  Ontviars; 50, seand$ 

















falling hair. Pompeian HAIR Massage 
is no experiment. For many years it 
was known as Hyki Tonic. We bought 
the business because Hyki had been so 
successfully used by more than a mil- 
lion people. 

Pompeian HAIR Mas- 
sage (remember the new 
name) is a clear, amber 
liquid containing 6 finely 
combined ingredients. 
Can’t discolor the hair. 
Not oily. Delightful to 
use. Hair roots once dead, 
always dead. Don’t wait 
until too late. Use Pom- 
peian HAIR Massage. 

With each 25c, 50¢ or $1 
bottle (at the stores) is a 
booklet, ‘‘ Your Hair and 
Its Care.’’ The advice in 
it is alone worth the price 
of many bottles. If your 
druggist does not have 
this new product, tell 
him he can get it very 
quickly from his whole- | i 
sale dealer. 


Trial Sizes 


as offered on coupon. Be 
sure to put X after goods 
you want. 


Clip Coupon NOW 


FPompeian 
HAIR 
Massage 





















The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 1 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen:—I enclose stamps or coin for goods 1 have marked 


with (X) in the little squares. 


Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, Trial Size 4c [ | 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream, Trial Size 4c [| 
Pompeian HAIR Massage, Trial Size 6c [| 


Name —— 


Address = iio 


City ee 





BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse’’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
tilustrated lesson pages free. 


Fiftcenth Year. 

The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 

315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 








wins a welcome everywhere. She is 

a cheerful little messenger of good 

will and she brings in handy form 
=j ten yards of Mercerized Tape—pink, 
blue or white, with a_bodkin ready for 
running. This little Easter gift for 30c 
is selected from 1,000 suggestions illus- 
trated in our wonderful Year Book. 
Theunique Gift Book mailed anywhere in 
America for 6c in stamps. Write for it. 


POHLSON’S GIFT SHOP 
111 Bank Bldg. Pawtucket, R. I. 





























The Door to Success 
Is Always Labeled— 


“PUSH” 


Any young man or young woman has 
but to accept the invitation. 

The Curtis Publishing Company has 
made it easy for thousands of young 
people to secure the educations which 
have equipped them for life. Almost 
every prominent college, musical con- 
servatory and business schocl in the 
country has on its list the names of 
Curtis students who have more than 
made good. 

In return for looking after local re- 
newals and new subscriptions for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentle- 
man, the Company paid all their 
expenses in whatever educational 
institutions they selected. 


The Same Door Is 
Open to You 


If you want to know all about the 

plan, write for interesting booklet en- 

titled “‘An Education Without Cost.” 
Educational Division, Box 240 

The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 















/ f _ Longer and Better .\ 
i { Service From This Bottle 
The photo shows the wonder- 
ful strength and toughness of 
this bottle. A 200-lb. weight 
doesn’t burst or misshape it— 
neither will years of ordinary 
wear in your home. We guar- 
antee it first two years. The 
maroon rubber is soft and 
smooth, reinforced with a black 
rubber binding. Has an unlos- 
able stopper. Sold by druggists. 
2-qt. size $2—west of 
Mississippi River $2.25 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 
New York VN Philadelphia 





Booklet 
on care 
of water 
bottles 
free 


































SEVEN MILES TO 
ARDEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


said—as how they’d soon forget—if you just 
stayed away.”’ The boy looked at her happily. 
“‘Let’s—let’s keep on—an’ see what lies over 
the next hill.” 

To Patsy this was all an unintelligible wan- 
dering of mind; she must humor it. ‘All right, 
laddy, let’s keep on. Maybe we'll be finding a 
wood full of wild creatures, or an ocean full of 
ships.” 

“P’raps. But I’d rather—have it a big— 
big city. I never—saw a city.”’ 

“Aye, ’tis a city then’’—Patsy’s tone carried 
conviction—“ the grandest city ever built; and 
the towers will be touching the clouds, and the 
streets will be white as seafoam; and there will 
be a stretch of green meadow for fairs de 

“An’ circuses?” 

“*What else but circuses! And at the entrance 
there will bea gatewith tall white columns 

The sound Patsy had been listening for came 
at last through the open windows; the pad-pad- 
pad of horses’ hoofs coming fast. Joseph looked 
past Patsy and saw for the first time the 
candles by his bed. Hiseyessparkled. ‘‘They 
are—w’oppin’ big columns—an’ at night—they 
have lamps on top—all shinin’. Don’t they?” 

“Aye, to point the way in the dark.” 

“It’s dark—now.”’ The boy’s voice lagged 
in a tired fashion. 

‘“Maybe we’d best hurry—then.” 

A door slammed below and there was a rustle 
of tongues. 

‘Who'll be tendin’ the city gates?”’ asked 
Joseph. 

‘‘Who but the gatekeeper?” 

Muffled feet crept up the stairs. 

‘Will he let us in?” 

‘*He’ll let ye in, laddy; I might be too much 
of a stranger.” 

“But I could—speak for you. I—I wouldn’t 
like—goin’ in alone—in the dark.” 

“Bless ye! ye’d not be alone.’’ Patsy’s voice 
rang vibrant with gladness. ‘‘Now, who do you 
think will be watching for ye, close to the gate? 
Look yonder!”’ 

Joseph’s eyes went back to the candles, 
splendid, tall columns they were, with beacon 
lamps capping each. “‘Who?” 

Dim faces looked at him through the flicker- 
ing light; but there was only one he saw, and it 
brought the merriest smile to his lips. ‘‘ Why— 
course it’s mother—sure’s shootin’!”’ 








,ARLY the next morning Patsy waited on 
the braided rug outside the door of the 
spare chamber for Joseph’s mother to come out. 
“‘T’ve been praying ye’d not hate me for the 
tale I told the little lad that day, the tale that 
brought him—yonder,” she said, ‘‘and ifit isn’t 
overlate, I’d like to be thanking ye for taking 
me in that night.” 

The woman looked at her searchingly through 
swollen lids. ‘“‘I cal’ate there’s no thanks due; 
your man paid for your keep; he sawed and 
split nigh a cord o’ wood that night—must ha’ 
taken him most till mornin’.”” She paused an 
instant. ‘‘Didn’t—he ” she nodded her 
head toward the closed door behind her— 

‘nev er tell you what brought him?” 

‘“‘Naught but that he wanted to find me.”’ 

‘*He believed in you,” the woman said sim- 
ply, adding in a toneless voice: ‘‘I cal’ate I 
couldn’t hate you. I never saw anyone make 
death so—sweet-like—as you done for—him.”’ 

Patsy spread deprecating hands. ‘‘Why 
shouldn’t it be sweet-like? Faith, is it any- 
thing but a bit of the very road we’ve been 
traveling since we were born, the bit that lies 
over the hill and out of sight?’’ She took the 
woman’s work-worn hands in hers. ‘‘’Tis ter- 
rible, losing a little lad; but ’tis more terrible 
never having one. God and Mary be with ye!”’ 

When Patsy left the house a few minutes 
later Joseph’s pilgrim staff was in her hands; 
and she stopped on the threshold an instant to 
ask the way of Joseph’s father. 

The good man was dazed with his grief and 
he directed Patsy in terms of his own home- 
going. ‘‘Keep on, and take the first turn to 
your right.” 

So Patsy kept on instead of returning to the 
crossroads; and Chance scored another point in 
his comedy and continued chuckling. 

Meanwhile Joseph’s father went back to the 
spare chamber. 

““*s she gone?”’ inquired Joseph’s mother. 

73 Yep.” 

“You know, the boy believed in her. 

“Vep, I know.” 

‘*Well, I cal’ate we’ve got to, too.’ 

‘*Sure thing!”’ 

*Ve’ll never say a word then—about seein’ 
her; nothin’ to give the sheriff a hint where she 
might be?” 

‘““Why, mother!’”? The man laid a hand on 
her shoulder, looking down at her with accus- 
ing eyes. ‘‘Hain’t you known me long enough 
to know I couldn’t tell on anyone who’d been 
good to——” He broke off with a cough. 
‘And what’s more, do you think anyone who 
could take our little boy’s hand and lead him, 
as you might say, straight to heaven—would 
be a thief? No, siree!” 





” 


T WAS a sober, thoughtful Patsy that fol- 

lowed the road, the pilgrim staff gripped 
tightly in her hand. She clung to it as the one 
tangible thing left to her out of all the happen- 
ings and memories of her quest. The tinker 
had disappeared as completely as if the earth 
had swallowed him, leaving behind no reason 
for his going, no hope of his coming again; 
Billy Burgeman was still but a flimsy promise; 
and Joseph had outstripped them both, pass- 
ing beyond her farthest vision. Small wonder 
then that the road was lonely and haunted for 
Patsy, and that she plodded along shorn of all 
buoyancy. 

Her imagination began playing tricks with 
her. Twice it seemed as if she could feel a little 
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Made in U.S. A. Atall good shops. E 


The individual veil in its own 
envelope—1% yards long —at 25c., 


35c. and 50c., according to mesh 
and quality desired. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell them 
send us your order and we will see 
that you are supplied. Write for 
**Veils,’’ a style booklet. 


Address Dep’t A 
E. & Z. VAN RAALTE 4 
Fifth Avenue 4 
at 16 Street 4 
IN: Ye Gs ; 


For your protection 
This little white 
ticket is on every 
yard. Look for it. 
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TALC POWDER 


Have you felt its rare smoothness— 
and sensed its fascinating fragrance? 












15c—money back if you wantit (25c in Canada) 
Send for sample. A P Babcock Co New York 








~ TREO 
\ ELASTIC 
| _ GIRDLE 


Is the most tit 


CORSET 
for Stylish Women 


Because it is the best 

suited to the prevailing 

fashions, and lends grace 

with absolute comfort at all times. Whether for 
street wear, dancing, evening wear or the links, its i 
peculiar construction and material makeitequal- § a 





ly desirable. Made entirely of porous woven 
surgical elastic which “‘gives’’ freely to every 
movement of the body, yet firmly holds the 
figure. Boned only at back and front, it affords 
ample support without uncomfortable pressure. 
If your local dealer cannot supply you write for 
free booklet and do not accept a substitute. Six 
to sixteen inches long. Price $1.00 ‘to $8.00. 


TREO CoO., Inc. 











Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 


160-B Fifth Ave., New York City 
sets of envelopes, Write for 
50c, 


edding Dees ar 100 Visiting Cards, 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WINDOW SHADES 


Made in 14 varieties, offering a choice 
for every purpose—at every price. 


URABILITY is one of the most important 
qualities in any window shade. And 
when you see and FEEL the firm-tex- 

tured fabrics of Columbia Window Shades, you 
will appreciate the reason why Columbias are 
famous for wearing long and wearing well. 
This long-lasting quality together with the dis- 
tinctive style they have and the rich variety of 
pleasing colorings has won Columbia Window 
Shades a national popularity. And in every 
town in the country, women are buying shades 
by the name—COLUMBIA. 

Have your dealer show you the dust-proof, rust- 
proof, closed-end roller—the handsome nickel 
or copper plated fixtures and the convenience of 
the READY-TO-HANG package that comes 
with slat in hem and fixtures ALL enclosed— 
and you, too, will buy window shades by that 
name—COLUMBIA. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, Incorporated 
New York City 


World’s Largest Makers of 
Shades. Branches in all 
the Principal Cities. 












This helpful book — 
“* Cheerful Windows’ — 
is filled with many 
ideas for beautifying 
your home. Mailed 
free to your address. 
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What 


New Thought 


Does 














It dissolves fear and worry. 

It brings power and poise. 

It dissolves the causes of 
disease, unhappiness and 
poverty. 

It brings health, new joy 
and prosperity. 

It dissolves family strife and 


discord. 
F — It brings co-operation and 
ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus development. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knows 


the value of New Thought; and she tells about it in the 
little booklet, ‘‘What I Know About New Thought.” 
More than 60, 000 persons have sent for this booklet. 

10 CENTS you_can get the above booklet and 
3 mos.” subscription to Nautilus, leading magazine of New 
Thought. Elizabeth Towne and William E. haba editors. 
Edwin Markham, Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Edw ard B. 
Warman, A. M., Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D., Paul Ells- 
worth, Lida A.C ‘hurchill, regular contributors. Send now 
and we will include ‘‘ How To Get What You Want.”’ 


The Elizabeth Towne Company, Dept. 950, Holyoke, Mass. 


GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler and 


Finishes 


Make handsome, sanitary floors. The simplicity of 
application and very low cost will surprise you. 
Descriptive booklet with cost table for any size floor- 
FREE. Write Now to Dept. 3. 


Grippin Mfg. Co.. Newark, New York 


EarOns <= — —S AFTER 


& GRIDPINS 
5 Neodfahed dese 






















Stillwell-California-Homes tes 
all” Books give photos—plans—costs 


“Representative Cal. Homes’”’ 
50, $1600 to $6000— Price 50c. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 

51, $600 to $2000—Price 50c. 

“Little Bungalows”’ 

31, $300 to $1700—Price 25c. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
All 3 Books $i—Postpaid 
Money back if not satisfied 








E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 401 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 








SEVEN MILES TO 
ARDEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


lad’s hand, warm and eager, curled under hers 
about the staff; another time she found herself 
gazing through half-shut eyes at a strange 
lad—a lad of twelve—who walked ahead for 
a space, Carrying two great white roses; and 
once she glanced up quickly and saw the tinker 
coming toward her, head thrown back and 
laughing. Her wits had barely time to check 
her answering laugh and hands outstretching, 
when he faded into empty, winding road. 

The morning was uneventful. Patsy stopped 
but once—to trundle a perambulator laden 
with washing and twins for its small conductor, 
a mite of a girl who looked almost too frail to 
breast the weight of a doll’s carriage. 

Even Patsy puffed under the strain of the 
burden. ‘‘How do you do it?” she gasped. 

“Well, I started when them babies was tiny 
and the washin’ was small; an’ they both 
growed so gradual I didn’t notice—much. An’ 
ma don’t make me hurry none.” 

‘*How many children are there?” 

‘*Nine. Last’s just come. Pa says he didn’t 
look on him as no blessin’, but ma says the 
Lord must provide—an’ if it’s babies, then it’s 
babies.” She stopped and clasped her hands 
after the fashion of an ancient grandmother 
tottering in the nineties: ‘‘ Land o’ goodness, I 
do think an empty cradle’s an awful dismal 
thing to have round. Don’t you?” 


JATSY agreed, and a moment later unloaded 
the twins and the washing for the child at 
her doorstep. 

Soon after this she caught her first glimpse 
of the town she was making. ‘If Luck will only 
turn stage manager,”’ she thought, ‘“‘and put 
Billy Burgeman in the center of the scene— 
handy, why, I’ll promise not to murder my lines 
or play under.” 

It was not Luck, however, but Chance, still 
pulling the wires; and accordingly he managed 
Patsy’s entrance as he wished. 

i fy he town had one main street, like Lebanon, 
and in front of the post office in a two-seated 
car sat a familiar figure. There was the Bal- 
macaan coat and the round plush hat; and to 
Patsy, impulsive and heart-strong, it sufficed. 
She ran nearly the length of the street in her 
eagerness to reach him. 


CONTINUED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL 





GERALDINE 
FARRAR’S OWN 
STORY OF HER LIFE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


grass, the geese unconcernedly picking their 
way about, now and again spreading snowy 
wings, unafraid, the house was simply delighted 
and applauded long and vigorously. Not to be 
overlooked was the sympathetic appeal of the 
children’s beloved Fiddler, in the person of 
Goritz. This operatic fairy tale held an envi- 
able place in the regular repertory for three 
years, and was one of my happiest successes. 

Following this I was to create a work of a 
type quite different from any other I had ever 
essayed. Had it not been for Toscanini’s urg- 
ing I should hardly have chosen “Ariane et 
Barbe Bleue”’ as a medium for my ambitions. 
While the production was highly interesting, I 
cannot say that Iam much in sympathy with 
the vague outlines of the modern French lyric 
heroines; “ Mélisande” and “Ariane” I think 
can be better intrusted to artistes of a less 
positive type. 

The season of 1913-14 came very near prov- 
ing disastrous for me. After repeated danger 
signals at last overtaxed nature took her re- 
venge. I was unable to cope successfully with 
a bad attack of bronchitis, which made me lose 
the opening night. Some days afterward, still 
ill, I was obstinate enough to insist on a 
““Madame Butterfly”’ performance, and I col- 
lapsed completely in a ‘‘ Faust”? performance 
later that same week. 

I shall never forget my state of mind. De- 
spair overcame me. The awful nightmare had 
come to pass. I should probably never sing 
again! Then there flashed through my mind: 
How should I endure this enforced inactivity? 
Daily, hourly, I waited, and watched, and 
coaxed a betterment of my physical condition, 
which, after all, was at the bottom of my minor 
vocal troubles. Outside, a generous and affec- 
tionate public had not forgotten me, while 
Mr. Gatti was most kind and patient with this 
fretful songbird. 


NE day I judged myself at last ready to ven- 
ture a performance. Upon my appearance 
I was greeted with such welcoming applause as 
threatened to interfere with my continuance 
of the opera. My heart was full of gratitude as 
I bowed and bowed my thanks. By dint of 
care and caution I was able to, finish the season 
with credit, even taking the fatiguing trip to 
Atlanta, Georgia, prior to sailing, in order not 
to disappoint that loyal and enthusiastic pub- 
lic. That year, too, was the American pre- 
miére of * ‘Julien,” the long-awaited sequel to 
‘‘Louise’’—a hodgepodge of operatic efforts 
that brought little satisfaction to anybody con- 
cerned in it. To my surprise the repellent 
characterization of the gutter girl in its last 
act moved some critical craniums to speculate 
favorably on the ultimate success of ‘‘ Carmen,” 
should I ever attempt this réle. 

My summer was a long one of quiet and ab- 
solute rest. When I was ready to sail home 
Europe was beginning to seethe in her terrible 
conflict. I raced from Munich to Amsterdam 
to get an available neutral steamer; but the 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 88 
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$2.25 Aluminum 
Greaseless Griddle for 
85 Cents in Cash 


Special Offer to KARO Users 
Read the Offer and Write 


Today so as to be Sure to 


Get Your Griddle 


Y special arrangement you can 
get this fine 10)2 inch Solid Alu- 
minum Griddle for less than the 

wholesale price. 

Go to your grocer, get 50 cents’ worth 
\ of Karo and send us the labels and 85 
cents and you'll get the Aluminum 
} Griddle by prepaid parcel post. 

”] You know Aluminum ware— you 
be know how long it lasts, how much 
1 | easier it is to cook with. It doesn’t 
/ chip, it doesn’t rust and it always looks 
| so bright and clean and inviting. 

You don’t have to grease this 






















Aluminum §griddle; it does not smoke 
up the house; it bakes griddle cakes 
and corn cakes crisp and light—the 
way you want your cakes to be. And 
the cakes are far more digestible and 
better flavored. 

At great expense we are seeking to 
y} place a Karo Aluminum Griddle in the 
/ homes of all Karo users, so that Karo 
| /  —the famous spread for griddle cakes 
| 





/ and waffles—may be served on the |. 
| most deliciously baked cakes that can \ 
\\ be made. 
( Last year the people of this country used 
65,000,000 cans of Karo—the largest de- 
mand ever given any syrup. 
f That shows you what people who know / 
) Karo think of it, how much better they like it 
| than any of the old kinds of syrups. 
Take advantage of this chance to get this 
) / Solid Aluminum Griddle at a clear saving of 
‘ — $1.40 in cash. 
Get the Karo today—and send us the labels and 
85 cents (P. O. money 
: order or stamps) at once. 
MY) We will also send you 


“ free the Corn Products 
/ Cook Book. 




















Corn Products Refining 
Company 


Dept. A P. O. Box 161 
New York 
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using Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes. 


Creamed Fish on Toast 
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any way you like—heat them a few minutes—and the most delicious fish- 
food is ready to grace the table and delight the family—the marvel is that 
food so tempting may be so quickly served. 


Creamed Fish on Toast or served with Baked Potato, makes a most whole- 
some and appetizing dish for breakfast or luncheon. Fish Croquettes for 
dinner are hearty, also satisfying. Then there are Fish Hash, Codfish Balls, 
Fish Soufflé, Fish Chowder, Fish Salad, Curried Fish, Fish Timbales, Fish 
Omelet—a score or more dishes to choose from—dishes so easily made that 
you will welcome them three times a day. 


Burnham 8 Morrill Fish Flakes 


© 10c—Sizes—15c (Except in Far West) 
\\ are the finest codfish and haddock, fresh from the sea, cleaned, 


boned — cooked in our seaside kitchens — immediately sealed i in air- 


preservative — no bones—no skin — no waste. All sweet, white 
meat — the finest lenten food at smallest cost. B. & M. Fish 
Flakes save time, eliminate trouble—add greatly to the pleas- 

\ ure and satisfaction of the home table. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Most grocers have Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes, or will get 
them for you. If not, mail us $1.00 and we will send you ten 
10c tims, prepaid anywhere east of the Missouri River. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO 


NN Our recipe booklet ‘‘Good Eating" free for the asking. ©) 
K ; Y/ 
S 


Portland, Me. 


® 





The one food you depend upon to round out the home bill of fare during 
Lent is FISH. You may have such a delightful variety of fish dishes by 


Open a tin—combine the contents 


Fish Croquettes 
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30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL | 


oN ee ht prepaid on the new 1916 
R”’ bicycle. Write at once for 
a 4 hay catalog and special offer. 
arvelous Improvements. Extraordi- 
nary values in our 1916 price offers. You 
cannot afford to buy without getting our 
latest bropositions. WRITE TODAY. 
Be a “Rider Agent’”” and make big 
@ money taking orders for bicycles and 
} supplies. Get ourliberal terms on a sample 
to Pureance the new “RANGER.” 
RES, equipment, sundriesand every- 
fj thing in the 5 cle line half usual prices. Factory 
prices on Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-25, CHICAGO 















1C! tender chicken, exquisite golden cream 
dressing garnished with pimentos and fresh mushrooms. 
Made with a refined sense of niceties. Ready to serve on 
toast or patty shells. 25c and 50c., at fine stores, or pre- 
paid in $1.00 lots, if you send a fine dealer's name. 
Sally Cross, Inc., Route 2A, Providence, R. I. 





SALLY CROSS’ Jamalade an exquisite new conserve 


of wonderful favor. Made from fruits and honeys. 15c. and 25c. 
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FudgeApron 
Outfit WV 


Blue Bird for Joy 

A wonderful success. 
The daintiness and 
sentiment of the beau- 
tiful Blue Bird design 
give to the Blue Bird 
apron a charm which 
endears it instantly to 
every one who sees it. 

Now we offer it for 
only 30c—a *4-length, 
slip-over apron, 
stamped on the best 
quality Indian Head, 
ready to be embroid- 
ered. Launders beau- 
tifully. 

In addition, we will 
4 include with each apron 
+ § 2 Skeins Richardson’s 

; Pure Silk Floss 
1 Sure Guide Embroidery 
Lesson 
1 Premium Art 

f ook 

This advertising offer is made 

for a limited period to acquaint 

you with the high quality of 

Richardson’s Wash Embroidery 

Silk. Ait this low price we can- 

not send more than one outfil 
| to any one person. 

1 Genuine Richardson Quality 
m™ Send for the complete outfit today. 

All 30c. Give your dealer's name. 


| 
We will refund your money if you're Bey passes around | 
not delighted. waist —fastens in 
RICHARDSON SILK CO. front. 
Makers of Richardson's Spool Silk and R. M.C. Cotions 
Dept. 2013, 305 W. Adams Street,Chicago pt) 























Do You 


Need More 
Money? 





who has no special training and wants to earn money, I 
would recommend nothing better than selling World's 
Star goods. 

When I started in this work I had never done any solic- 
iting of any kind, and it was with fear and trembling, 
but a determination to succeed. The commission on my 
first day’s orders came to $7.00. What other work is 
there that a woman can do to earn that amount? And 
there is absolutely no limit to the possibilities. One can- 
not help but succeed with World's Star Goods, and en- 
thusiasm. Both will lead to success. So writes Mrs.G. H. 
Littlefield, of Oregon. 


World's Star 
Hosiery and Klein Knit 
Underwear 


are sold only direct from the Mill to the Home by our special represent- 
atives. 

This method insures to you not only lower prices for higher values, 
but the personal attention of our representative. In the privacy of your 
home you make your selection. The line includes everything in hosiery 
and underwear for all the family. 


In more than 9000 cases we have helped 
ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same as they have 
done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in 
your home town. No previous experience is necessary—we show 
you how to make money in an easy, congenial and profitable way. 
World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear are known 
everywhere. Our advertising makes sales easy—the quality holds 


| the trade, PROMPT DELIVERIES and PROTECTED TERRI- 
| TORY. Our free catalog tells the whole story 





Dept. Bay City, Mich. 
We hese i in business here for tweniy-one years 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


prevailing confusion and panic occasioned by 
the fall of Antwerp and mine disasters in the 
northern waters made it advisable for me to 
follow Mr. Gatti’s insistent message to join 
him and the company immediately at Naples. 

Ah, that journey to the end of Italy! Shall 
I ever forget it? Fortunately Mr. Gatti had 
been able to assemble all his songsters—with 
the exception of Gilly, our French barytone, a 
prisoner of war in Austria—and we were to 
enjoy an agreeable and uneventful ocean trip 
home. 

It was while on shipboard, discussing the 
repertoire, that Toscanini suggested the im- 
mediate preparation of ‘‘Carmen” for my first 
appearance of the season. I jumped at the 
idea, the more so since I should have a rdéle I 
had always longed to sing and which favored 
me as I had rarely been favored. Here was 
indeed an occasion to refute many an unkind 
rumor that I had lost my voice and would 
never sing again. And as for the acting, and 
looking—well, I smiled into the miserable little 
glass in my stateroom that did duty as a mir- 
ror, and blew myself a kiss of congratulation! 
Daily rehearsals were called, and I worked 
like a slave in the little stuffy dining room of 
the ship, to the accompaniment of a piano no 
better than it should be. 

Many a gypsy had come and gone, leaving 
New York mildly indifferent. There had been 
but one fascinating, unforgetable creature 
within our memory, the incomparable Calvé! 
Not one leaf of her coronet of laurel had so 
much as quivered! 


HE eventful evening came at last, and I 

need not dwell upon the wonderful success 
that attended the brilliant revival of this well- 
loved opera under Toscanini’s splendid direc- 
tion. 

Later in the same season was to come the 
amusing ‘“‘ Madame Sans Géne,”’ chiefly inter- 
esting for its novelty and touches of comedy. 

Added to the fortunate operatic successes, I 
had made several concert tournées, my con- 
tract with the record makers had been rigidly 
kept, and, to succeed in all these artistic direc- 
tions, the well-being of the voice had ever 
primarily to be considered. 

When the fateful time came that I paid the 
toll of overwork and my throat was tempora- 
rily crippled, my mind was doubly alive and 
in acute anguish. Inactivity to me has always 
been something not to be borne. I must have 
a vital interest with which to stimulate my 
energies and fancies. 

It was during those discouraging days that I 
bethought me of the very ardent advances that 
had been made to me relative to the moving 
pictures. Perhaps there was another field of 
expression, not to mention the very flattering 
financial considerations that were to accompany 
the offer did I allow myself to be persuaded. 

No small amount of half-hearted condem- 
nation and _ significant shoulder shrugging 
accompanied the announcement that I might 
seriously consider such a proposal. 

‘‘Oh, Geraldine! How can you?” I heard 
on every hand. 

But why shouldn’t I? I have been the over- 
cautious prima donna, swathed in cotton, 
silent, save for singing, for fear of undue fatigue 
upon the voice—the human vocalizer! No. 
I like the novel and the unusual always, and I 
adore to act! 

My friendship with the family of David 
Belasco, and his son-in-law, Mr. Gest, having 
large interests in the moving pictures, led 
me finally to accede to their request; and I 
signed a contract which promised to be (and 
fulfilled happily!) as successful a venture as 
any I have ever undertaken. 

My arrival in Los Angeles, the beautifully 
appointed house there, the special studio built 
for my privacy and convenience, are of too re- 
cent interest to reiterate here. The experience 
itself was novel and refreshing, with its own 
unusual dramatic procedure. I sang or de- 
claimed my réle in French or Italian as I chose. 
There was no curtain to go up! The director- 
general replaced the harassed stage manager 
and gave the signal: ‘‘Camera! Go!’ No 
fiery leader overwhelmed me with the feverish 
tempo of his orchestra; just a watchful oper- 
ator warily turning the crank of his machine 
while I evolved my ‘“‘scenes”’ as I wished. 


HAVE been asked, in summing up these ex- 

periences of my artistic career, so far, if it has 
all been worth while. From my point of view, 
yes. That is, what you believe to be the most 
complete fulfillment of yourself and the grati- 
fication of your ambitions is always worth 
while. 

It is, however, distinctly not worth while, to 
my mind, unless Fortune smiles upon you in 
abundance, for art is not the medium stratum 
of life, but its flowered inspiration and emo- 
tional poetry. 

Personally I would not encourage the gradu- 
ate of the church choir, or the youthful miss 
with the pretty voice and snug mind, to em- 
bark upon a grand-opera career, such as I have 
come to understand it. By that I mean the 
exceptional career that demands the big out- 
look and risk in all one attempts—the sacri- 
fices, the unceasing toil, an iron constitution, 
invulnerable nerves, to say nothing of the 
financial security involved, according to the 
magnitude of the undertaking. With the many 
who earn a comfortable livelihood by their 
agreeable song I have no question, being, as I 
said before, solely concerned with the excep- 
tional gift that will not be denied, that brushes 
aside all obstacles, to proceed on the path of 
wide appeal in any branch of art or occupation. 


THE END 












“There is uniformity and uniform- 
ity,” says Miss Emmand See. ‘“Therc 
is the kind that produces uniforms and 
the kind that produces uniformly 
stylish skirts.”’ 


It is the latter kind we offer you 
in M & C Skirts. M & C designers 
and tailors call it team work. And 
they accomplish it in a sanitary, sun- 
lit factory, in which everybody is 
happy, well paid and contented. 


This M & C community of skirt 
designing and tailoring specialists has 
a uniform standard—the best. It is 
encouraged to live up to it always. 
And it does, uniformly. 


M & Cmeans style in design, skill 
in tailoring and honesty in fabrics. 
For this reason M & C Skirts are 
sought for and sold by good stores 
everywhere. M & C Woolen Skirts 
$5.00to $15.00; Silk, $7.50to $25.00; 
cotton and linen $2.00 to $8.00. Look 
for the M & C Label in the placket. 


Send 25c¢ and your dealer’s name for the 
M & C Miniature —a perfect miniature of 
our Junior blue serge skirt and which dem- 
onstrates the efficiency of the M & C 
individual work ticket. Your little girl will 
welcome this skirt for her dollie. 


M &CSKIRTCO., Boston, Mass. 


MGC 
SKIRTS 
























The Powder for 
All Occasions 


Marinello, a charming new creation 
whose rare and exclusive character— 
enchanting fragrance and delightful 
softness—has won the esteem of 
America’s finer women. 


Tee cee 


blends perfectly with the skin's texture, 
giving the complexion youthful bloom and 
freshness. Its constant use is assurance of 
protection against weather dangers. 
A Tint for Every Complexion 











Send One 2c 
Stamp for 
Miniature Box 


MARINELLO CO. 
Dept. A, 
Mallers Building 
Chicago 














100 wissine 





INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation. Correctstyles. Eachaddi- 

tional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transportation 

prepaid. Sendforfreesamples. 100 Finest Engraved Calling Cards, $1. 
PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicago 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook —it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
‘Am’ School of For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions: 


of Home Economics, 512 W. 69th 8t., Chicago, IL 
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VALUE This coupon when signed by you and pre- 
sented to a Liquid Veneer dealer on any Fri- 


day is redeemable for an L-V Dust Cloth, 
with the purchase of a 50c bottle of Liquid 
Veneer. 


Name 


Street __ Town — 


Mr. Dealer: If you have no Dust Cloths, ‘sell the 
bearer a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. Send us the coupon 
and you will receive a Dust Cloth, free, for your customer. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


25c Dust Cloth 
GIVEN TO YOU! 


Your dealer will give you, without 
extra charge, a fine, large 25c L-V Dust 
Cloth made of our remarkable, new 
dust-absorbing fabric ‘‘ Crepette,’’ pro- 
vided you present to him next Friday 
(or any Friday) the above coupon, and 
buy at the same time a 50c bottle of 


YW 
YW 


(WONDERFUL FOR DUSTING) 


The L-V Dust Cloth is treated with 
Liquid Veneer, world-famous as the one 
RELIABLE preparation for use on expen- 
sive and beautiful pianos, furniture and 
woodwork. It cleans, polishes and renews, 
ALL AT ONE TIME. It does NOT leave 
any oily film to catch dust and soil the cloth- 
ing. A clean white handkerchief passed over 
a surface immediately after it is dusted with 
Liquid Veneer, according to directions, will 
remain perfectly clean and spotless. 








Why ,expe riment with greasy, oily prepa- 
rations? Take no chances! Use Liquid 
Veneer, the choice of MILLIONS of careful 
housewives, the world over. 
And remember, you can get a 
25c L-V Dust Cloth and a 50c 
bottle of Liquid Veneer (which 
contains THREE TIMES as 
much as the 25c size) BOTH 
for 50c, next Friday, from your 
grocer, druggist, hardware, 
paint or furniture dealer. Be 
sure to clip 
the coupon. 

BUFFALO 
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in a few minutes without heat — 
guaranteed not to injure the 
hair in any way—far supe- 
rior to kid or any 
other curlers. 
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f wainoRess 
EASILY DONE’ |] 
Every curler 
electrified. 
Fifty million in daily 
use. Guaranteed unbreakable. 
Ask your dealer or send us his 
name with money or stamps. 

Money willingly refunded. 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY 
—<— Cee i aBiAAve., 














Have Fine Art in Your Home 


This Horr, by Burne-Jones, is one of a thousand subjects from 
which you can choose for your home and for gifts in the famous 


Copley Prints 


which for 20 years have 
been a hallmark of good 
taste in pictures. In sepia 
monotone, and many in 
color, including Taylor's 
Hanging of the Crane, Prices 
$1.25 to $5.00 and upwards; 
some at 50 cents. At art 
stores or sent direct. 

Send 25 cents in stamps 
for beautiful Illustrated Cat- 
alogue (this cost deducted 
from subsequent purchase 
of the Prints) and then 
have an assortment of your 
own selection sent on ap- 
proval. We framethem also. 

Private ordersaspecialty: 
Have your old family da- 

™ guerreotypes,tintypes,faded 
photographs, kodaks and other family portraits re produced 
privately in the Copley Prints. They make unique gifts to your 
relatives. Particulars in Catalogue: see above. Copyright by 





CURTIS & CAMERON, 134 Harcourt Street, Boston 
























EXTRA MATERNITY VALUE 
“Doublewear” Maternity Dresses adjust to the 
changing figure without alteration; do not differ in’ 
appearance from prevailing styles. “You can go 
outdoors for the exercise that is so important. 







itt e figure pertectly bot 
without alteration. or 


l'hey also fit the figure when it is normal again, 
without alteration, giving you extra wear. They 
have patented maternity belt which adjusts to 
any size, by means of fasteners concealed under 
Dlaits. We will refund your money even a £ 
year after purchase if not satisfied. 

Style 143 illustrated, good taffeta, crépe de 
Chine or crépe meteor, all colors. Bolerowaist, 
white satin collar and cuffs, full skirt, $10. 

Write for com plete free catalogue. 

ECONOMY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

433 West Broadway New York 
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other sixty-seven she had spent on clothes and 
incidentals. Whereupon, because she had the 
knack of beauty, I am going to tell you some of 
the things she had bought with that money. 

To begin at the top, she had bought a white 
felt hat, which gave her an air of landed dig- 
nity and made you think she could ride to 
hounds. She had also bought a veil that came 
down over her hat and tied in a distracting 
manner underneath her chin. She had also 
bought a tin of powder for her nose. Over her 
dress she sported a gray silk sweater—a color 
scheme which was carried out by her gray silk 
stockings and gray suéde shoes. Beneath her 
sweater one might have caught glimpses of a 
black-and-white dress, in alternate, barberly 
stripes which commanded the eye. So much 
for her costume. 

And now I must tell you something, or 
rather hint at something—something pecul- 
iar—something deep and subtle and childlike 
and innocent—something which only a “ Fire- 
side Companion” heroine could well conceive: 
On the left-hand side of her windshield Rose 
had a mirror so fastened that she could watch 
the road behind her, and by careful study of 
the catalogues she had memorized the charac- 
teristics of the most expensive cars. Not only 
that, but by a quick manipulation of the vi- 
brator she had learned how to put her car 
temporarily out of commission so it would stop 
and block the middle of the road. 

Perhaps you begin to see the plan which 
Rose had worked out. I doubt if she herself 
had ever put it into words, had ever regarded 
her scheme except as one might look at a series 
of pictures without consciously translating 
illustration into prose. So let us leave her plan 
alone for the present, and simply follow our 
heroine as she rolled along. 


HE rolled along. She rolled along the coun- 

try road that summer morning as pretty a 
sight (and as dangerous) as any in the East 
that day. She was headed for the road to New 
London, which was famed even in Tadpole as 
being a favorite haunt for wealth, and sud- 
denly, around a curve, appeared its oily, even 
surface, sleek as though with sophistication, 
wide and winding as if in contrast to the 
straight and narrow way. 

Drawing a full breath Rose slowed down 
with the air of one who says ‘We have ar- 
rived’’; and, carefully steering her car, which 
had been groomed for the occasion until it 
looked like a piece of jewelry, she swept out on 
the macadam. 

The first few cars she let go by; and, truth 
to tell, she wasn’t so far from abz undoning her 
venture then and there. Then she thought of 
Tadpole, and those bare, unlovely adult feet 
which a in and out of the post office. 
Whereupon ‘“‘I don’t care! ’ cried Rose, speak- 
ing almost fiercely to herself. ““I know what 
Tadpole is!”’ And she fastened a stern eye upon 
that little mirror like—like—like the captain of 
a submarine staring into his periscope for a 
liner? Well—say rather, like Aurora in her 
golden chariot, looking for Apollo of the Dawn. 

“‘Here’s a big car coming!” she whispered 
excitedly to herself. ‘Looks like a Goulden 
Eagle too!” 

Her hand, trembling a little, moved to the 
vibrator switch, and her Pram gradually came 
to a stop in the middle of the road, chopping 
and foundering in the most realistic manner 
imaginable. But the car behind her didn’t 
stop. Swinging over to the left, it acted more 
like that stony-hearted old Levite made fa- 
mous by Luke, who came along and looked— 
and passed by on the other side. 

“Hm!” thought Rose, staring after it more 
in study than in anger. ‘‘Two old ladies on the 
back seat. No wonder!” 

With which philosophical comment upon the 
customs of her sex she started her car and 
again applied her eye to the mirror. Another 
car approached her, this time from the front, a 
modest four-cylinder car filled to overflowing 
with a family. ‘‘That won't do,” thought 
Rose, and quietly rolled along. 

The next three cars were Prams like hers, 
and still she rolled along. ‘‘He’s got to be 
rich—rich—rich!’’ she thought, and she 
watched in her mirror like a beautiful young 
miser looking for gold. ‘‘ Here comes a Dragon; 
perhaps he’s in that!’ But the man in the 
Dragon already had a girl by his side. 

“Don’t they ever ride by themselves?”’ de- 
manded Rose, lifting her powdered little nose 
to the sky; and, as though in answer to her 
question, a Speedking Sixty came looming 
around the curve ahead. There was one young 
man at the wheel and no passengers. 


| Bpiae the third time Rose manipulated the 
switch, but so nervously that it broke off in 
her hand. Again the car chopped and found- 
ered, and again she jumped out as though to look 
for trouble. The Speedking Sixty swung on 
past, and at first Rose thought it wouldn’t stop. 
But it did. It stopped and began to reverse. 
Rose, her heart racing in her bosom like a run- 
away engine, watched the back of the opera- 
tor’s head. It wasa confident head and had a 
lordly manner of wearing its cap. Still back- 
ing, the owner of the head turned his face 
around and smiled at Rose over his shoulder. 

Suddenly all the warmth of my heroine’s 
body leaped to her cheeks and burned them, 
leaving her feet cold and her knees trembling. 
“*Oh, I never, never could!”’ she thought. “I'll 
tell him I’m all right—I must have been 
crazy—suppose somebody came along who 
knew me—oh, I won’t be able to look him in 
the face!’ 

Still, it wasn’t such a difficult face to look at, 
as Rose very soon found out. There were two 
blue eyes, for instance, which were well worth 
looking at, and a pair of whimsical eyebrows 
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: “Pll never let go of Campbell’s !” 


be Of course not. Campbell’s is an inside 


ie protection. 

| Umbrellas and over-shoes are all right, 
but what you need most of all to fight 
the elements is the warm-blooded, vigor- 
ous health which comes from good food 
and good digestion. And right here is 
where you want 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


Rich with nourishment and delicious 

in flavor, this popular Campbell “kind” 

ba is the very best sort of a foundation for 
building up strength and vitality. 

We use for this soup selected ox tails of 
medium size —the best size for making 
soup. And we prepare them as carefully 
and daintily as it could be done in your 
own home kitchen. 

The meaty marrow sliced joints are 
combined with diced carrots and yellow 
turnips, barley, celery and parsley in a 
purée made from whole tomatoes, and 
flavored with a dry Spanish sherry which 
we import especially for this purpose. 

Order a few cans of this wholesome 
soup from your grocer. Try it 
| for dinner today, and see if it 

isn't one of the most delight- 
ful and satisfying dishes you 
ever tasted. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 
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FTER ‘“‘little sister’? came—and before—nurse paid 
special attention to Mother’s beautiful hair. 

said the extra tax on Mother’s vitality might lower the 
condition of her hair—might tend to make it dry and 
lusterless. So she gave it regular shampoos with Packer’s 
‘Tar Soap and combed and brushed it with the utmost care. 


In health and in sickness, 
always the scalp’s good friend. It is a perfect cleanser— 
Its pure pine tar elements promote 
healthy scalps and lustrous hair. Send 10c for sample 


and much more. 


half-cake. 





perfumed. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


‘‘Pure as the Pines’’ 
Write for our Manual: 
and Treatment.”’ 36 pages of practical information, free on request. 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap—a perfect cleanser, delightfully 
Liberal Samples, 10c. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 87 G, 81 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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Packer’s Tar Soap is 


“*The Hair and Scalp — Modern Care 
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ESPITE the general 

shortage in dyestuffs, there 
is no change made in the 
method of dyeing or in the 
unique quality of 


ORINOKA 


Guaranteed 
SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES and 
UPHOLSTERIES 


Beautiful weaves and designs, 
in colors, absolutely guaran- 
teed against fading. 





Ask for them by name at lead- 


ing retailers and decorators. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
140 Clarendon Bldg., New York 
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can’t call 
THIS Kettle Black 


There is no reason why any of your 
kitchen utensils should be black or 
ugly, chipped or dented. Cast alumi- 
num, the ideal material for kitchen 
ware, is of silvery sheen. Begin with 
© the teakettle, and add piece by piece § 
»= until your entire equipment of cooking 


utensils is of 
AGN NE ae 


ALUMINUM 


AFLE. 


** From Generation to Generation ’’ 4 
Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware is seamless 
and solid. (This is significant.) Not a 
jointanywhere. No buckling,—no “burn- 
ing out’ and nounsightliness after years of 
service. Measuredintermsof performance 
Wagner Cast Aluminum is most economical. 

Sold direct only where we have no dealers. 





Write today for our beautifully 
3 illustrated booklet. It is FREE. 
: ; THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
© Dept. 2 Sidney, Ohio 


Highest Awards at the San Francisco 
and San Diego Expositions. 


To Get Acquainted 
Send name of your dealer and 20 cents in 
stamps. We will send, postpaid, a fine, large 
Wagner Cast Aluminum Cup. 
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which put one quite at one’s ease, and a set of 
features which would have reminded you of a 
young John Drew. 

‘Want any help?” he asked, getting out of 
his seat. 

““Well—I have stopped,” admitted Rose. 

In time he found the broken switch; but 
first you may be sure they had chatted and 
smiled to each other, as man and maid have 
chatted and smiled since time immemorial. 
Under cover of their conversation Rose warmed 
and thrilled with the wonder of it all. It had 
really and truly happened! Here was she, 
Rosalia Euphemia Briggs, of Tadpole, talking 
on the friendliest terms to a rich young knight. 
No wonder her cheeks stayed red like the 
roses! No wonder her eyes sparkled like dew 
upon the grass! And as for him, I needn’t tell 
you that he looked at Rose quite as often 
as he looked at the car, and every time he 
looked at Rose he looked a little longer. 

“Here it is,’ he said at last, and showed her 
the broken switch. ‘‘ Must have been a flaw in 
it, and the vibration of the car snapped it off. 
Mm!” Manlike, he was immediately con- 
cerned with ways and means. ‘Tell you what 
we'll do,”’ he said: ‘‘T’ll take you home in my 
machine, and on the way we'll stop at the first 
garage and have them come and get your car. 
What do you think?” 


Ww AT did she think? She imagined her- 

self taking her prince to Tadpole! But all 
the same she had to tell him something. Her 
mind, working almost in a panic, recollected a 
sign she had seen at a corner up theroad. “I 
wasn’t going home,” she said. “I was going 
to the Prince William Hotel.” 

“Bully!” he cried. “I’ve just come from 
there, but was running up to Putnam to see 
my folks. Suppose I take you to the Prince 
William then. I shall be back tomorrow; 
and then—if you'll let me renew our acquaint- 
ance is 

From his pocket he drew a masculine pigskin 
wallet with a gold monogram on it and gave 
Rose a card. As soon as Rose saw what he was 
doing she reached for her handbag and handed 
him a card, thank you! Oh, I tell you now! 
It wasn’t for nothing that Rose had read the 
women’s magazines and had studied the let- 
ters on etiquette until she could have given 
points to many a débutante. 

“Miss Briggs,’’ said he, reading her card. 
‘“‘Mr. Bradbury,” said Rose, reading his. He 
bowed. She curtsied. And then they laughed 
together. 

“‘T’ll get you over to the hotel in no time,” he 
said, pus hing the little Pram to the side of the 
road. ‘‘ Have you been there before? No? Oh, 
it’s a splendid place—motor boats, golf, danc- 
ing every night, bully orchestra, good beach 
and great roads! I’ll take you around as soon 
as I’m back—that is, of course, if you'll let me.”’ 

They were both in his car by then. Rose 
didn’t answer him in so many words, but she 
gave him a glance which said: ‘Don’t worry; 
I'll let you.”’ But, oh, the questions that filled 
her mind, the questions she would have liked 
to ask him: ‘‘Whom did you mean when you 
spoke of your folks just now? Of course you 
aren’t married, are you? Are you engaged? 
Do you know any girl that you care for? Have 
you known her long? Is she light or dark? 
Tall or short? ——” And so ad infinitum. 





‘'.] stopped at the first garage and sent a 
car back forthe Pram. A few minutes later 
they rolled to the door of the Prince William 
Hotel. And did Rosalia rise to the occasion? 
She did! Arise? She soared! Like a little duch- 
ess she walked up the veranda steps, by the side 
of her knight, serenely conscious that no other 
girl there looked any better than she did. And 
through the great lobby she pattered her way 
as though to the French-heel born. 

They passed the alcove where literature is 
sold. They passed the next, where the great 
Henri of Fifth Avenue has pitched one of his 
“Little Shops for Women,” which really ought 
to be called ‘‘ Little Traps for Females,”’ baited 
as they are with such summer dresses and fur- 
belows! They passed the next alcove, where 
R.M. Manton & Son, of Wall Street, keep their 
“Little Trap for Males,” baited with a ticker 
and a gold-letter sign: ‘‘ Bonds, Stock and In- 
vestments.”’ Rose noted, with growing satis- 
faction, the respect with which her knight was 
greeted on every hand. ‘He must be rich— 
rich—rich,” she thought. 

‘“Miss Briggs’ car will be here later,’”’ he told 
the clerk. ‘‘ Meanwhile she can register, and I 
want you to make her as comfortable as you 
can. I shall stay to lunch, now I’m back,” he 
said to Rose. ‘Perhaps I shall have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you then.” 

And, before she fairly knew what was happen- 
ing, Rose was in a beautiful room overlooking 
the cool, green sea. 

‘“One good time,”’ she was whispering to her- 
self. ‘‘One good time—one good time before I 
die! But I shall certainly need more clothes!” 

She remembered then the “Little Shop” 
downstairs. Rose counted her money: twenty- 
five dollars. “I shall need one new dress, 
anyhow, and maybe two,” she thought. “And 
shoes—and stockings—and things.” 

And right there, where many another girl 
would have fallen down, our “Fireside” hero- 
ine again rose to the occasion. On the wall of 
her room was a telephone. In her handbag 
was a card of the garage which was looking 
after her Pram. ‘‘They’ve had plenty of time 
to get it by now,” she thought. “TI’ll phone 
them.” Five minutes later she had sold her 
car for $225, and the check was on its way to 
the hotel. 

Fifty-five minutes later she had bought two 
dresses from Henri—one for sixty dollars and 
the other for forty—real bargains, both of 
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No. 501—Fine Quality 
All Wool Check Suit. 
Buy your Spring SUIT, COAT or 
DRESS direct from the manufacturer 
at wholesale prices, plus a small 
amount for handling single sales. 


You Will Save From $5 to $10. 


We offer you the same exclusive 
styles moderately priced that we 
sell to critical New York women 





No.1001—Novelty Cor- 
duroy Coat. All Colors. 














in our Fifth Avenue salesrooms. 
BE CURIOUS! Send for our beauti- 


fully colored catalog of garments photo- 


graphed on Live Figures. IT’S FREE! 


We prepay all express or mail charges 
and refund money if not satisfied. 


Our catalog illustrates a wide variety of 
Suits, $10.00 up; Coats, $5.00 up; Dresses, 
$5.00 up. In conservative as well as nov- 
elty styles. 


| The HAMILTON 


GARMENT Co. 
Address Dept. A3. 307 Fifth ia. aaa 


for Free — 







































A Trained Corsetiére Fits 
You with the NuBone 


Your appearance, comfort and 
health depend upon the fit of your 
corsets. NuBone Corsets, tailored 
to your individual lines, fit you 
perfectly. NuBone Corsetiéres fit 
the NuBone in the privacy of your 
home and give expert corset coun- 
sel. This service is gratis. 


thi Pone 


Corsets are not sold in stores, and are 
the only corsets equipped with the 
famous NuBone Stay (shown at right). 
The woven structure of this patented 
triple-wire stay permits it to bend 
edgeways as well as flatwise. In its 
variations it will properly support all 
types and never take a permanent 
bend. A new corset if stays happen to 
break or rust within a year. 
Write for Spring Style Book 


The NuBone Corset Company 
Dept. H, Corry, Pa. 


We will instruct a few additional refined and 
intelligent women in the art of corsetry. 











Children Are Fascinated 


by the folk tales retold by Georgene Faulkner in 
the “STORY LADY” series. Exquisitely illus- 
trated in colors by Frederick Richardson. The 
most charming things you ever read, based on 
simple country folk legends handed down for 
generations in Russia, Italy and other European 
countries. Price $1 per volume postpaid. 


DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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KITCHEN SINKS 


ARE MADE IN MANY 
STYLES AND SIZES TO 
MEET ANY REQUIRE- 
MENT. ASK YOUR 
PLUMBER FOR PRICES. 











BRING YOUR KITCHEN 
UP TO DATE 


by installing a “Standattd’ one-piece 
white enameled sink. “Standard” 
features: Stream Regulating Device 
in faucets prevents splashing and 
spurting — assures smooth, steady 
stream at all pressures; sinks can be 
set from 30 to 36 inches from the 
floor as desired; air chambers 
to prevent ‘“‘pounding noise;"’ duplex 
strainer, etc. Write for sink booklet. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Makers of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
DEPT. K PITTSBURGH 


See Kitchen Sinks in any of these 
“Standat'd” Showrooms 


NEW YORK 5.6665 50235-0ty5 35 W. 31ST 
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$2800. 


ALL ABOUT BUNGALOWS 


Bungalow Book, 1916 De Luxe Edition 
Contains the cream of 1000 practical and distinctive bungalows 
actually built for $400 to $4000, suited to any climate, Pose 
photos of exterior and interior views, plans, size of 
rooms, cost, etc. Also valuable suggestions on $ 
bungalow building written by an expert. 
largest exclusive Bungalow Book published. a 
pages. Price. . . 


Post- 
ag 
Worth many times its coat. to any "prospective builder, 

smaller edition of same, only 50 cents. Send check, «le 


order or stamps. Money back if not satisfactory 
Jud Yoho, The Bungalow Craftsman,751 Bungalow Bldg., Seattle, Wash. } 


Design No. 524 
by Jud Yoho. 
Estimated Cost 
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ALL MY FOLKS 
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BUSTER BROWN’S Darnless Guaranteed Hosiery 
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$3.00—3 pair, Ladies’ 14strandsilk. 
Buster’s ‘Classics’ free with each a’ 
order. Dept. E. Price list to Dealers 
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Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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them, and as beautiful as painted poetry set 
to the “‘ Jewel Song.” 

And one hour and fifty-five minutes later, 
seated opposite Mr. Bradbury, in a cozy corner 
of the dining room, she modestly dropped her 
glance from the smile of admiration in his 
eyes—and saw that he wore a wedding ring 
where wedding rings are worn! 

For a few minutes Rose withdrew into her 
shell and if, in her heart of hearts, she shed a 
few tears it only made her eyes the brighter. 

“Anyway he’s honest,”’ she thought. “Lots 
of men would have taken that ring off.’”’ Pres- 
ently she added: ‘‘Oh, well; I can take care 
of myself.’ Her imagination rising, she saw 
Mr. Bradbury introducing her to a long, wait- 
ing line of rich young suitors. ‘I’m awfully 
lucky to have anybody,” she thought. “I’ve 
got to be careful; that’s all.” 

“What do you think of our dining room?” 
asked Mr. Bradbury. 

“Tsn’t it fine!” said Rose, looking around, 
and, as the color and life of the room began to 
drive other thoughts from her mind, she added 
with an eager little gesture of her elbow: ‘‘ You 
know, I just love things like this.” 

“How would you like to run over to New 
London this afternoon and see the battle- 
ships?”’ he asked. 

‘ pat I thought you were going to see your 
olks 

“Oh, they can wait. I telephoned them half 
an hour ago that I wouldn’t be up this week.” 

Rose felt herself moved by the compliment. 
“T shall have to be careful,’ she thought. 
“Well—I don’t care,’ she said, hesitating; 
“only—I must be back by half past five di 

“Oho!” he cried in friendly interest. ‘And 
what’s going on at half past five? Can’t I be 
in it too?” 

“Certainly not! If you must know, I spent 
part of my vacation money buying a dress from 
Henri. It had to be altered a little. And I’ve 
got to be back in time to see that it’s done.” 

“Well, I'll tell you”—and he frowned as 
though he were framing a very important 
treaty—“T’li make a bargain with you: Ill 
agree to get you back here, safe and sound, at 
half past five if you’ll let me have the pleasure 
of your company at dinner.” 


| ee the first time, then, they looked seri- 
ously into each other’s eyes, as though each 
were trying to read the other’s thoughts. Rose 
looked away the first, and I think she was dis- 
turbed at what she had seen. “I shall have to 
be very, very careful,’ she told herself, and 
added the rather mysterious reflection: “ 
never thought it would be like this.” 

They went to New London together and 
they dined together, and when Rose appeared 
in the dining room in one of her new gowns 
I wish I could describe the flurry she made. I 
can only tell you it was a dress that people 
look at: white mull with a tremendous black 
velvet belt and little pink roses set in a design 
that was beautiful. 

But much more striking than the dress was 
the girl who was in it, with her long, curling 
eyelashes, her unusually large eyes and her 
pretty little mouth. 

For the next week Rose and Mr. Bradbury 
were seldom apart, and never once did he act 
except as a whimsical and genial big brother 
might have acted. And, oh! whatever it was 
for Mr. Bradbury, it was a golden week for 
Rose. 

“You know,”’ she said one day, ‘‘we don’t 
have anything like this in the little place I 
come from. So I just want to live every min- 
ute I’m here.” 

He smiled at that; but if you could have 
seen into his mind I think you would have 
found that Rose had stated the very reason why 
Mr. Bradbury was nearly always with her. 
She was in love with life, and her eagerness 
was infectious. 

Together they went out on the Thames in 
the moonlight. ‘I shall remember this,” 
thought Rose, and she took it all in carefully. 
Together they visited the forts at Groton, and 
were taken around by a young lieutenant 
whom Mr. Bradbury knew. Rose had a new 
parasol that day, black and white stripes to 
match her dress, and of course she was wearing 
her gray silk sweater, and of course she knew 
that every eye was on her in martial admira- 
tion. ‘‘I shall remember this,’’ she thought, 
and she tried to picture how she looked on that 
blue-green lawn, with an old cannon just be- 
hind her and a young lieutenant in front. 

And every morning when she awoke in her 
pretty room and looked out at the sea, ‘“‘I shall 
remember this,” she thought. And every night 
when they went into the dining room, lighted 
like a scene from fairyland, full of life, and 
color, and flowers and music, ‘‘I shall remem- 
ber this,’’ thought Rose, ‘‘as long as I live!” 








] UT one night, while she was taking a stroll 

on the beach with Mr. Bradbury before 
turning in, they met an old he-gossip. He 
stopped Mr. Bradbury, talked, and stared at 
Rose until he was introduced, and then tried 
to make himself one of their party. But Mr. 
Bradbury grew dignified, and the old he-gossip 
finally conceived the rather stupendous idea 
that neither he nor his chatter was in immediate 
demand. 

““Well,” he said, ‘‘I must be getting back to 
the hotel. Remember me to Mrs. Bradbury 
when you write her. Oh! How are the chil- 
dren?” 

“All right, thank you.” 

“‘Didn’t bring them down here this year?” 

“No; they’ve gone with their mother up to 
Maine.” 

“T see; I see. Well, good-by. Charmed to 
have met you, Miss Briggs. Good-by.” And 
off he toddled. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 92 
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That’s a point to remember. 
Not all the orchard’s apples were like those 


in your fruit dish. 


Not all oats are like Quaker Oats. 
Some oats are richly-flavored. They are full- 


grown, ripened, plump. 
delicious flakes. 


Some are puny, starved grains. 


Mix them, and the flavor is diluted. The lus- 


ciousness is lost. 


That’s why, for Quaker Oats, we pick out the 
And those only. A bushel of the 


choicest oats yields but ten pounds of Quaker. 


Quaker Oats 


The Exquisite Vim-Food 


queen grains. 


That flavor is essential in an 
oat food. Without that, young 
folks will neglect it. 

It is flavor that wins folks to 
oats. It is flavor that keeps them 
oat lovers. 

All the benefits of oats—all their 
spirit-giving powers—depend on 
making the oat dish delightful. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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Oats Differ 
Like Apples 


Some Are Luscious — Some Not 
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They crush into large, 


Find out how Quaker Oats ex- 
cels. Make your own compari- 
sons. Note the big, rich flakes. 
Note the flavor and aroma. 

Then remember that Quaker 
Oats costs no extra price. Prove 
these facts once and you always will 
get it. 
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‘Cook Them 


In This 

























We Supply It 


We have made to our order this 
ideal aluminum cooker. It is large, 
heavy and enduring, intended for 
lifetime service. 


It is made to cook Quaker Oats 
perfectly, without any loss of fla- 
vor. For that reason, we have 
supplied the Quaker Cooker to 
700,000 homes. It will help you 
make this dish delightful. 











Aluminum 
Double 
Cooker 
Extra 
Large 
























Send us our trademark—the 
picture of the Quaker—cut from 
the front of five Quaker Oats 
packages. Send one dollar with 
the trademarks and this ideal 
cooker will be sent by parcel post. 
Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


(1192) 
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» I wouldn’t go back to 
seams for anything in the 
world. 




























I get the smart style and snug fitting 
qualities of seam shaped hosiery in 


[|JIRSON| 


FASHIONED HOSE 


without enduring the seams—and 
this comfort without the wrinkles 
of ordinary seamless pressed-to- 
shape hose. 
































The patented method of knitting 
Burson Hose to shape without seams 
is the greatest advance ever made 
in the manufacture of stockings. 
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Burson Hose are made in Art Silk, Mer- 
cerized, Lisle and Cotton at 75c, 50c, 
35c, and 25c. Regular, Outsize, Rib 
Top, Trunk Top, White Sole and White 
Foot Styles. 






If your dealer will not supply you, write us. 
Booklet telling the Burson story sent upon request. 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 
63 Lee Street 


Rockford, Illinois 























_ COLBURN’ S SPICES 
and MUSTARD 


will add greatly to the finishing 
touches of your culinary endeav- 
ors. Fifty years of distinctive 
quality sd caused cooking ex- 
perts and housewives to depend 
on COLBURN’S for | that 
added zest in their cookin 
Dependable grocers sell 
COLBURN’S Spices. pe 
for the quality ““A’” Red Label 
trade mark on every patented 
sifting can. 


THE A. COLBURN COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


The Three Wheels at Top Adjust it. 
e The Foot Pedal”at Base 
New Styles 


and the New AcmeForm 

More than ever a necessity. Saves 
hours of fitting; makes dressmaking 
a pleasure. Wins Gold Medal at San 
FranciscoFair.‘*Three wheels" attop 
adjust accurately and independently 
Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips 
and Skirt to fit any figure. ‘Foot 
pedal” raises to any height and col- 
lapses to half size. As necessary for 
fitting as sewing machines forsewing. 
Costsno more than old-style non-col- 
lapsible kind. Write for style catalog 
and our low prices. 

Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 625, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
Suite 725, 2915 S. LaSalle 


St., Chicago Today for Illustrated 
Catalogue with Prices 


Robertkeith 


Furniture & Carpet Co. 


1916 Catalog is now ready for mailing and 
will be of great assistance in selecting furnish- 
ings for your home. It presents a wide range 
of patterns from our immense stock (10 big 
floors) illustrating the best values in moder- 
ately priced European and American 












































HE corset ’ 
question is | #7" ‘Qo 


avitalonedur- “<% \. etn, ° ° 

ing this period. = A> ||| Furniture, Rugs, Draperies 
You want to ‘te XS j | Beenaaiccwee Gee. oa ee 
maintain as stylish a { ma, s *. / | Write for this useful book today. It contains 186 


illustrated pages showing good furniture for every 
<p vA room, including period designs of Adam, Jacobean, 

atsf Willianrand Mary, and -olouial typesin mabogany, 
walnut, oak and ename 

It shows smart and artistic net, marquisette and 
lace curtains, attractive curtain nets, modish cre- 
tonnes, chintzes, Aurora and Diana cloths, velvets 
and other decorative materials in fashionable colors 
for overdraperies, valances and portiéres. Practical 
suggestions for de signing and hanging draperies are 
featured. 

238 patterns of the new Wilton, Axminster and 
Brussels Rugs and Carpets, new fibre, grass and rag 
rugs, linoleums, congoleums, etc., are perfectly pic- 
tured in exact colors. 


Keith’s Individual Service 


enables you to purchase by correspondence with the 
same security and satisfaction as though you were in 
our store. Our low prices, good qualities and prompt 
attention will please you. We solicit business and 
Rrepey. freight or parcel postage west of the 
Aississippi and south of the Ohio rivers. 


figure as possible, and . 
you must safeguard }<ix7-~- 
the health of the child ie ¥ 
and yourself. Wins 

Much of the tre- 
mendous vogue which 
“H. & W.” corset 
waists now enjoy has 
been founded on the |, 
noteworthy success of 
our maternity  gar- 
ments. 

The special design (5 
and construction of No. 
412,hereshown,permits 
of perfect adjustment, 
and the lacings at sides 
are further assurance of adjustability to the per- 










ADJUSTABLE 

LACINGS 
ASSURE 

COMFORT 


















































fect comfort of thewearer. This garment will pre- 
serve the figure, give you perfect ease and insure 
the well-being of yourself and child during the 
entire wearing period. 

















Robert Keith 
& 











Every H. & W. Corset Waist 
Has a Special Purpose. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S, OR SENT POST- 
PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


The H. & W.Co., Newark, N. J. 















































THE GIRL 
WHO DIDN’T CARE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


Rose and Mr. Bradbury walked along for 
nearly a minute in silence; and then he slipped 
his arm around her waist as a lover might do, 
and so they walked perhaps ten steps together. 

Alone? No; not alone. 

On one side of Rose was William E. Brad- 
bury, like a young John Drew in a sentimental 
role. On the other side was an invisible com- 
pany of good, true women: Rose’s mother was 
among them, and her grandmothers, and great- 
grandmothers, and so on, back—back—back 
till you couldn’t begin to count them. Some 
were dressed like Pilgrim maids, some in pan- 
niers, some in sacques, in bonnets, in hoops, in 
long bodices laced in front, in great headdresses, 
lappets, trains, aprons, ruffs, farthingales, 
mantles—but all of them invisible, and all of 
them speaking to Rose in tones which only she 
could hear. 

‘“Excuse me a minute,” she whispered to 
Mr. Bradbury, slipping out of his arm. 

And back to the hotel she ran—this girl who 
didn’t care—surrounded by her invisible escort 
and sobbing a little deep down in her breast. 
“T’ll take the white mull with me—he liked it 
the best—and when I die—I’ll be buried in 
it ——” 

Mr. Bradbury watched her flight, a frown 
appearing under his whimsical eyebrows, and 
then—fulfilling the destiny of man—he fol- 
lowed quickly after. 





| aries minutes later Rose appeared at the 
hotel desk, dressed for traveling. ‘‘I’m 
suddenly called home,” she said, and paid her 
bill 

“Last train’s gone, Miss Briggs,”’ said the 
clerk. 

“Never mind,” she said. “T’ll get a car at 
the garage.” 

She pattered down the lobby, a modest little 
package under her arm (her shroud, forsooth! ) 
and when she ran down the veranda steps she 
heard someone hurrying after her. 

‘““What’s the matter, Rose?” asked Mr. 
Bradbury, and he tenderly slipped his hand on 
her arm. 

“T’m going home,” she said, and gently 
slipped her arm from under his hand. 

‘*What’s the matter, dear? Did you get bad 
news?” 

Without replying she hurried over to the 
hotel garage, and he (not knowing what else to 
do) hurried with her. 

“T want a car,” she said to the garage man- 
ager. ‘I’m going home—it’s about twenty 
miles.” 

The manager nodded. 
utes, madam.” 

‘Two minutes, thank you,”’ repeated Rose. 
‘‘Now, Mr. Bradbury, I’ve something to tell 
you.” 

Opposite the garage was a bench, much used 
in the daytime by waiting chauffeurs. Rose, 
hurriedly looking around, saw the bench, 
empty and illuminated by the light from the 
garage. She led Mr. Bradbury to this confes- 
sional, and there she told him many of the 
things which I’ve told you. 

“But, my dear Rose,” he protested, ‘I 
know you came from Tadpole; that’s nothing; 
you needn’t make so much of that.” 

“Vou knew?” exclaimed Rose, aghast. 
‘““Why—who told you?” 

“The license number on your Pram. I was 
curious enough to write to the Secretary of 
State and find where you lived. And that 
afternoon when you were taking swimming 
lessons, I had a couple of hours, so I ran up to 
Tadpole and saw your grandfather ——” 

“Oh, Mr. Bradbury!” 

““Why, of course I did! Fine old fellow, too, 
he is! Fought in the Civil War in the same 
regiment as my grandfather, the old Eighth. 
And what do you think? They knew each 
other well! The only time my grandfather was 
wounded was one night, down in Georgia, when 
two of the boys tried to steal a pig. The pig bit 
my grandfather’s little finger, and your grand- 
father was the man who was helping him! 


Ha-ha-ha!”’ 
“N R. BRADBURY,” said Rose, turning on 


him like a tiger (as one who would say 
“How dare you laugh, sir, when my heart is 
breaking?’’), ‘‘what did that old man mean 
just now when he asked about the children?” 

‘Old Wadsworth? Oh, he’s very fond of my 
brother’s children; he’s an uncle of my sister- 
in-law’s. They were all down here last summer, 
you know, but they’ve gone up to Maine this 
year. You’ll like my brother and his wife,” he 
told her with that fatuous fervor which is the 
fate of all fond lovers; and, fishing nervously 
in his waistcoat pocket, he produced a ring. 
“Now, Rose, my dear,” he said, his voice 
shaking a little, “I’m not going to take any 
more chances with you, you little eel, or you'll 
slip away yet. Of course I had to guess at the 
size, but—let’s see how it fits.” 

Whereupon my heroine twice blinked her 
eyes—the first time from utter flabbergasta- 
tion, the second time because the ring was a 
solitaire and its fire dazzled her. Still blinking, 
she looked at Mr. Bradbury’s left hand. ‘‘ Why, 
Mr. Bradbury!” she breathed. ‘‘Whe 
where’s your ring?” 

“T left it at the jeweler’s to have it made 
smaller,” he said. ‘I’m to send him the size 
later. It was my mother’ s, you know—and— 
when she died —— 

Tears glistened in his eyes and found reflec- 
tion in hers. Their hands touched and clasped. 
And, if I were that musical genius whom I have 
previously mentioned, I should end _ this 
strange story of heredity by writing a bass- 
drum solo, consisting of four quick beats on the 
drum, fortissimo, the same serving to drown 
the four syllables which the garage manager 
used a minute later when he looked across at 
the lighted bench and found that it was empty 
and his fare had flown. 


“Ready in two min- 























How to Get Dove Under-mustlins 


If your dealer hasn’t this garment, 
write to us for our DOVE Style 
Book and we will sell to you through 
a store in your town. 






































Under-muslins 
Every Open Arm-hole is Re-inforced 
They lead in smartness of style, 

daintiness, and fine workmanship. 
New Night Gowns, Corset Covers, 
Envelope Chemises, Under-skirts, and 
Combinations. 










Write for 
DOVE 
Style Book 










D.E. Sicher & Co. 


World’s Largest 
Makers of 
Muslin Underwear 


. 47 West 21st St. 
R New York 
Est. 1872 

















Night Gown 
Style Number 
5931 


Empire style Dove 
Night Gown made 
of sheer Royal Nain- 
sook. Fine, hand- 
embroidered design 
on front and on 
sleeves, finished with 
dainty Val. lace on 
neck and sleeves 
with satin ribbon 
drawn through neck 
and at waist. 

Retail price $2.00. 








BURROWES Cedar Chest 


Moth-proof, Dust-proof 


$190 DOWN 


~~ §mall monthly payments is, 
if you keepit. Many other styles, all at factory prices. 


BURROWES “‘Colonial’’ Chest Weis 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, clothing, blankets and all fabrics from moths, mice, dust 
and dampness, and will last for generations, an heirloom. A su- 
perbgift. Handsome, massive pieceof furniture, exquisitely made. 
All Chests shipped on free trial. Write for catalog. 

THE E. T. BURROWES CO.,559 South Street, Portland, Me. 











Write for Manufacturer’ s 


on that new range— 
” Price save $5, $10, $20 to 
$40 — get unbeatable 

=e Quality. 
-i Cash or easy payments 
30 days’ trial — 360 days’ 
approval test —$100,000 
guaranty. We pay the freight 
and ship within 24 hours. We 
also make malle- 
able steel ranges. 
Write today. Ask 
for Cat. No. 306. 


Kalamazoo 
StoveCo., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 





















jeaces Direct to You™ 





Write for our New 


HAIR and BEAUTY 
BOOKS — FREE 


Our Hair Book gives the latest 
scientific instructionson Care of the 
Hair, with illustrations of all the 


Latest Styles in Hair Dressing 


and lists hundreds of the newest 
Creations in Curls, Switches, Trans- 
formations, Wigs and all other 
kinds of Hair Goods. We ship 
goods On Approval—no pay unless satisfied. 

Our Beauty Book pictures complete line of Toilet Articles at 
cut prices and describes our New Free Course of Beauty Les- 
sons. Send for both Books today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 13, 109 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


AY CLASS PINS 


103749 FACTORY TO YOU om 


Made to your special order, any style or material. 
Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
figures, with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILVER 
PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 
each, $3. 00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen; 
SOLID GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 800 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Perfect Lanes 
Perfect Fit 


The beautiful lines of Madame 
Grace Corsets conform to today’s 
fashion. They will fit your figure so 
beautifully and with such freedom 
that you won’t think of your corsets. 
Best of all, your gowns will have the 
trim look that faultless corsets give. 
Try these well-made, perfectly 
boned, quality corsets. If not at 
your dealer’s this model will be sent 
to you_upon receipt of price. Ask 
to see Madame Grace Brassiéres. 











































R-4—for average figures, in 
handsome and dainty bro- 
cade; flat back with slightly 
pronounced waistline; at- 
tractively trimmed with a 
dainty embroidery with 
wide ribbon insert. Three 
pairs heavy web supporters, 
price, retail, $3.50. 



























KALAMAZOO 
CORSET COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 














Madame Write today 










Grace Cor- for our pho- 
sets in both tographic 
back and booklet of 
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Fixtures That Are Made 
To Light and To Last 


oo to give service 2=\? 
long as your house shall 
stand—this is the aim of 
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ighting ; | 

cna GAUMER |: 

fo Bouts Guaranteed Hj 
le eve- . ° 

ning , Lighting Fixtures 

glow 


No loose joints or flimsy 
construction — every 
Gaumer fixture must 
stand a rigid test for 
strength and careful 
construction before it 
leaves our shops. De- 
signed by our own 
craftsmen, finished by 
a special electroplating 
process which resists 
corrosion and tarnish. 


Tell your dealer you want the gen- 
uine Gaumer Fixtures. The Gaumer 
Guarantee Tag protects you. 

Write us for advice and suitable 
designs, sending us an idea of 
your house or room plans. 
Address Dept. L. 











Biddle-Gaumer Company 
3846-56 Lancaster Pann 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Abbe 


A handsome library 
table, opening into 


a comfortable, sani- 


= ae by NIGHT 


Springs, mattress and bedding 

fold up automatically into the 

al drawerspace; perfect ventilation 
Write for FREE Booklet 

? iy vA ee Table Ly" Ww ont te rl : 

! illustrating the m eautifu 

~ {jue strating any 


designs. Onsale by many dealers 


United Table-Bed Company,3638 MorganSt.,Chicago 


Write for New Free 
Booklet of 
Styles 
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Gowns 
ano Skirts 


Made to your measure in a variety of 
seasonable materials from $2.50 up. 


Mrs. Grace Minor, Dept. A, 783 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Baby’s First Clothes 


ns A needed from Birthto Two years ; 
dainty dresses from 39c; 40-piece layette 
$8.41; Maternity Corsets $1.50. 


Stuart Baby Shop 











52-page Catalog Sent Free 57 A West 39th St. 
in Plain Envelope New York City 








THE PLAYBOY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


‘He went to his lady, and she knighted him, 
and she gave him a token, and he went out 


into the world to conquer for her.”’ 


“Then I,”” he murmured, on fire at once, 


= shall be your knight?” 
““My brave and conquering knight! 


Kneel 


down, Roddy.” With all the grace of his tribe, 
and with a grave solemnity that had beauty in 
it, he slowly knelt at her feet. She was a little 
nonplused for a second, both because the mo- 
ment called for instant action and because an 
imp of mirth was beginning to cavort in her 
heart. She turned back to the table feverishly. 


Her glance fell on a brass paper cutter. 


Then 


she saw a pocket handkerchief pressed in a 
book. She took both of these and turned back 


to Roddy. 


He bowed his head; she touched the glis- 
tening hair with the paper cutter. ‘“‘ Under the 


, 


laws of chivalry,’ 


she improvised, ‘‘I declare 


you to be my true and only knight. Rise, Sir 


Roderigo Silvestre de Gamo.”’ 


He arose quietly, his face shining devoutly. 
“And take this token, my knight,” she went 
on, “and bear it with you in all battles, and by 


day and night.” 


E LIFTED her hand to his lips as he took 
the handkerchief. ‘‘ And what quest shall 


I make for my lady?” he asked. 


She looked him in the eyes. ‘ Roddy,” she 
said, smiling, ‘‘I know this is hard. But I am 
going to ask you to make the greatest quest 


of all—for you.” 
“What quest?” 


“*The quest for a job,’”’said Isabel. His coun- 


tenance fell; his disappointment and 


disillu- 


sionment were cruel. “It’s hard, isn’t it?” she 


asked. 


His lips trembled, his eyes filled again with 


tears. “ Utterly—impossible.” 
“Why 
“To earn wages? To-go to work 


in the 


crowded Subway? And be at a desk all day? 


And no time for my poetry?” 
“There will be time, Roddy.” 


“But to be herded in with all these pigs and 


goats? To bea common per son?” 


“‘Can my knight,” asked Isabel, slowly smil- 
ing again, ‘“‘ever be a common person? Does 
he think his aristocracy will wear off so easily? 
Does he think he will ever be anything but 


Roddy? Come now, say it!’ 


He tried to smile back and failed. 


“The 


Americans,” he said brokenly, “are very prac- 


tical; they do not love poetry.’ 


“Ok, hot so very practical, son,’”? murmured 
Isabel, ‘“‘not so overw helmingly practical. 
Come, we won’t discuss the matter any further. 


Of course a knight does his lady’s bidding, and 


you are going to do this—for me.” 


There was silence. ‘‘Son,” said Isabel sol- 


emnly, “‘good night.” 


He looked at her with adoration and distress 4 
on his face. But he tried to prone that 7 7 
was a De Gamo. He bowed gravely. ‘‘Goo a : ° 
night, my mother!” he said in his dulcet, 5 Aid your complexion with 


musical voice. 


“And thank you,” said Isabel, equally grave, 


“for the red rose you gave me, Roddy. 
Il 


EVERAL weeks later he called on her. 

She was at her desk under the desk lamp, 
writing and thinking of anything save him. It 
was a little after eight of a warm, silent eve- 5 
ning when there came an unexpected knock. 
She turned and called; the door opened, and 
to her amazement in came Roddy—a Roddy 


transformed. 


His hair had been cut and was plastered 
down American fashion; he wore a stiff collar 
instead of a soft one; he had on a new, well- 
fitting suit; and his feet were in shining, low- 
cut, tan shoes. Fancy socks showed themselves 
when he stepped. He carried a straw hat in 
one hand and in the other a full-sized bunch 
of roses wrapped in tissue paper. He came in 
with a strange, solemn smile, eagerly looking 
for her outburst of approval, for her appro- 


be tion. 


He was not disappointed. She rose slowly, 
staring, in a mood for sudden and unbounded 
hilarity; but instead she went swiftly toward 


him 
“Roddy! Roddy! Well! Look at yourself! 


he said 
with a dryness in his voice she had not heard 


That’s splendid!”’ 
He held out the roses. ‘“‘For you,” 


before. 


‘Come and sit down, Roddy; I want to hear 
every word about it!” She opened out the 
roses, buried her nose in them and murmured 


softly: 


“‘They’re perfectly lovely; they’re beautiful, 
Roddy. Of course lappreciate it. It was very 


sweet of you, Roddy.” 


He smiled from ear to ear, and they sat down 
opposite each other. ‘‘ Well,”’ he began in the 
same dry, wry manner, “‘I suppose you want 
to hear how your knight fared in this cruel 


world.” 


“He evidently fared v ery w ell. He evidently 


has come into a fortune.’ 


““A fortune of twelve dollars a week,”’ said 


Roddy ruefully. 
“And the job?” 


“Oh, I have a job well enough. No more, 
he paused, and grinned. “I have some job!” 
She shrieked with laughter. ‘“‘Why do you 


say that?” 


“Ts not every American supposed to talk 


sor” 
“Vou don’t have to, Roddy.” 


“T cannot help it. I have joined the vulgar 


multitude.” 


“Tt seems to agree with you, Roddy.” 


“But Ido not agree withit. It isa gruesome 


joke.” 
“What? Working?” 
“Ah, but the work I do!” 


‘“‘What work, Roddy? What is it?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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Whatever the Weather 


When cold and dampness roughen 
and chap the hands and face— 
then you should call to your aid 


COLGATE’S 
Coe. D- € R EA™ 
for Cleanliness, Comfort, Charm 




















































Effective also in bringing relief 
from the harshness which results 
from the hot, dry air of indoors. 


Charmis Cold Cream — you can 
use it confidently for it is of 


Colgate quality. 


As a professional masseuse has 
pointed out, it makes a perfect 
“base” for the application of talc 
powder. 


Sold everywhere — ask 
your dealer the price. 


COLGATE & Co. 
Dept. H, 199 Futton St., New Yorx 


Canadian address: Drummond Building, Montreal 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 
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FoLMES & EDWARDS 


Silverware 


Your dealer will show 


you this famous 


rachetel 


sp telCb(cMe-nandelcMuvcr-be betel 
points with sterling silver 


--also in a high 


quality 


XIV plate without the 


inlay-- 


Special booklet Q-128"on request 


The HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER COMPANY 


International Silver Co. 


Successor 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN,, U.S.A. 


De Sancy 


attern 
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The Cheese Epicure 


HE one who appreciates that exquisite, 

zestful flavor, that delicious piquancy and 
tang, so rare in cheese, has given fame to the 
name of 

LIEDERKRANZ 

“* The cheese that makes the meal.” 
MADE IN AMERICA —— Not EQuaLep ABROAD 
THE MONROE CHEESE Co. 
MONROE, N. Y. 
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Select A Refrigerator 
As You Would A Piano 


Select it—not for a few years of service—not as 
you buy a pine table—but just as you choose a 
piece of fine furniture—for a generation of service. 
The ‘*‘ Monroe”’ assures you the utmost in refrig- 
eration and economy. Its food compartments are 
of solid porcelain, over an inch thick—one continu- 
ous piece. All corners are rounded—so easy to 
clean and to keep clean! 


The “MONROE” 
Refrigerator 


is built of perfectly seasoned oak, finished like 
beautiful furniture. The ‘* Monroe”’ represents 
the highest attainable in refrigerator construc- 
tion. The saving in ice bills when compared with 
ordinary refrigerators is simply astounding! 
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ee “Bob-o-link” 
= Two-Piece 
Tatting Shuttle 

Pull sides apart and wind thread 
aseasilyasonaspool. Then put together 
-the sides hold firmandkeepthe points 
exactly opposite. Can't get out of ‘fix.’ 


Make your tatting all pleasure; get this 
easy-to-wind shuttle. Several styles 
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. and sizes. Sterling silver $1to$3;solid. | 
m@ old $10to $20: nickel plated 25c. li | 
a your jeweler hasn't it, write us. t 
© aa Ficonstadt. 002, Co.. { 
'@ Manufacturing Jewelers 
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A Book You Should Have 


It tells how to keep your meat, cream and butter 
fresh and palatable in hot weather, and how you 
can have the ‘“‘ Monroe”’ in your own home for 30 
days to see that you like it. Your name and ad- 
dress will bring you the Book. 
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Monroe Refrigerator Co. ' — 
73 Benson Street, ‘ 
Lockland, aH Book 




















1 Send for these 


4 Batis 


samples. Let 
Electro Silicon 
Speak for 


Itself ! 


It has been used for 
50 years with most 
pleasing results. Con- 
tains nothing that can 
injure the finest sur- 
face. Imparts a bril- 
liant lustre in little time, with little 
effort on your part. A test will surprise 
you. Let us send you samples. Now 
made in Cream form as well as the 
famous Powder. Both are of equal 
merit. We send a sample of each. 
Please enclose one 2c stamp 
when writing to partly pay 
postage and packing. 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO, 
28 Cliff St., New York 

4 « Famous Electro Silicon 
Prices: Polishing Powder 10ca 
box. New Electro Silicon Pol- 
ishing Cream, 25c for % pt. jar, 
10c for 4 oz. tin. At grocers, 
druggists, jewelry and depart- 
ment stores, or sent direct on 
receipt of price. 



















THE PLAYBOY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 93) 


“‘T have Spanish friends who are journalists; 
and so I, De Gamo, the poet, have become a 
journalist !’’ He made a wry face. ‘‘ My jour- 
nalism is of the nature of classic literature. I 
am working on a Spanish fashion paper.” 

He met her eyes, and her laughter rose again. 
“Fashion paper! You! Well, that’s near the 
ladies anyway.” 

“‘Oh, yes; and these are my duties: I have 
to take an English fashion paper and trans- 
late’’—he hesitated, searching for words— 
““vyou know those—those things they say under 
the pictures of dresses—and put them in 
Spanish. ‘This dancing frock was designed by 
a clever woman around a scarf as a motif. A 
particularly effective scarf is used as the girdle, 
practically forming the corsage, which is built 
up of lace, caught on the shoulders by a cluster 
of flowers.’ Oh, I can say them in my sleep. 
Think of my doing that!” 


SABEL’S delicious laughter echoed through 
theroom. ‘ Roddy, you’re the sameas ever! 
No different! You boy!” 

““Bah,”’ he muttered, “‘at twelve dollars a 
week!”’ 

“Tt’s a job, Roddy!” 

**And I arise to the shrill noise of an alarm 
clock—I, a De Gamo.” 

“But think of what useful work youare doing! 
Instead of love poems, poems of lovely dresses 
to adorn the ladies!” 

“T shall become a tailor,’ said Roddy 
gravely, ‘‘and make my ancestors turn in their 
tombs. But then, I might have become a 
barber.” 

Isabel’s cheeks grew red with laughing. 
“You’re simply hopeless, Roddy,” she said. 
““Can’t you see you are?” 

He smiled sweetly. “‘ Have I not done all that 
you asked me?” 

““Ves,’”’ she said with sudden earnestness, 
“vou have; it’s even more than I expected. 
You must have struggled very hard to overcome 
yourself.” 

His eyes shone, his lips smiled. ‘‘That is 
sweet of you, my lady!” 

““Now, what’s this!’ asked Isabel suddenly. 
““What has happened to you? Instead of ro- 
mance, now it’s all a wry sort of flippancy! 
Have you stopped being a poet?” 

“Have you read ‘Candida’?” he rejoined. 

““*Candida’? Bernard Shaw? Of course.” 

““Does he not say there that all poets grow 
up to be humorists?”’ 

Isabel released a shriek again and had to hold 
onto the chair. ‘‘So you’ve become Bernard 
Shaw! Oh! Oh!” 

“There was nothing left for me to be.” 

““T give up, Roddy. I see now that it’s hope- 
less. You’re just an actor, changing from one 
role to another. And so you will be all your 
life.’ 

One of his old-time looks returned to his 
face. He arose with solemn and sweet grace. 
“No, lady,” he said, ‘‘though in everything 
else I change, in one thing I remain constant.” 

Her heart seemed to miss a beat and her 
face paled a little. She stared at him. What 
did this mean? He handed her a little enve- 
lope. ‘“‘ Why,” she exclaimed, “‘this is your pay 
envelope.”’ 

““Ves,’’ he said, ‘‘today is Saturday. I have 
spent the contents for clothes and roses. But I 
hand this to you as a symbol of the success of 
the quest. And what it containsis more precious 
than money.” 


LINDLY she opened that envelope and 
drew fortha bit of paper. Thisshe unfolded. 
But she could not see. ‘‘ Readit to me,” she said. 
So he took it, and leaned near, and read in 
the glamorous cadence and accent of his race: 


‘*Rose of my dream and my heart, 
‘Mother’ I called thee; 
But now beloved thou art; 
Thou hast enthralled me. 
Lady, I am thy knight: 
I kneel at thy feet: 
Lift me up to thy light 
With kisses sweet: 
For, till the stars have perished 
And the ocean has dried, 
Thou in my soul shalt be cherished, 
My spirit’s bride!”’ 


She felt the shock she always did when a 
male thus declared himself. And she under- 
stood. He was trying to act the man. He had 
not called her ‘‘Mother” once all the evening. 
Pausing, he looked at her with a sort of veiled 
fervor. 

“Roddy,” she said, ‘‘sit down.’’ He went 
a little precipitately to his chair, and sank in it. 
““What do I really mean to you, Roddy?” 

“‘T have put it,”’ he said in a low voice, “‘in 
my poem.” 

“T know. But what doI really and actually 
mean to you?” He was stumped. He sat 
still. ‘‘I’ll tell you,” she went on. “‘I’ma very 
serious person, and much older than you, and, 
if I ever married a man, I’d wear him out with 
my demands. He’d have to be so much, make 
so much of himself, achieve such great things. 
Not because I deserve it, but because I’d 
have to be proud of him, have to feel he was 
altogether a man. And, above all things, he 
couldn’t just play parts, even if he played 
them nicely and amused me vastly. You see 
that?” 

He blushed, and lowered his head. 

A lovely cadence went into her voice. 
“Roddy,” she said, ‘do you know how I could 
make you miserable?’”’ 

He looked up quickly. “‘How?” 

““By accepting your love, and saying: ‘Go 
ahead, marry me.’ Can you imagine how 
frightened you’d feel, and how you would go 
rushing around, looking for a mother? When, 
behold! Roddy, you wouldn’t find any; for 
I’d be a woman to you then, and no mother. 
Honestly, now, can you think of any calamity 
worse than that?” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 95 











The foundation 
for perfect carriage is 
tailored into Thomson’s 


e Ld 99 
“Glove-Fitting 
(TRADE MARK REG.) 335 
Corsets. They will impart 
their exquisite sfyle to you, if 
you will choose with care the 
slender, average or full, short 
or long model that has been 
designed especially for you. 
It is the extreme care we have 
given to details that has en- 
abled Thomson’s ‘‘Glove- 
Fitting’’ Corsets to win and 
hold the confidence of American 
women. 
Weguaranteethat these garments 
will always represent the best 


that our vast resources and 60 
years of experience can produce. 


$1 to $5 at all dealers’ 
GEO.C. BATCHELLER & CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 






























































CAN BEA NURS 


Home training in general, medical, 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
nursing. Instruction by physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ expe- 
rience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
i, free. books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
fe 4 tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
“4 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OTHERS i» EXPECTATION 


To-Day for Our New Season 
Showing a Complete Line of Fashionable Apparel for 


















‘DRESSES SUITS BLOUSES SKIRTS CORSETS at 
Pa nd bs A ld RERS PRISre. 
‘or Pree st 36". 
Wine Dest BLANC Dryvant New York. 








Now, son, try standing 
on your own legs a little 





Sooner or Later 


your boy must rid himself of 
the habit of blind reliance 
upon the decisions of others. 
Sometime he must see and 
think for himself. 


If you want to give your boy the 
equipment he needs to succeed— 
confidence, fearlessnessandpersist- 
ency—start him selling The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. It has helped thousands 
of other boys and will help yours. 

We will send everything he 
needs to start, including a booklet 
telling what other boys have done 
and a handsome book showing the 
Prizes given to boys in addition 
to the money earned. 

Box 242, Sales Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Special No. 1“ 
A great, big, elegantly E 
artistic, 
living or den 





chair, deeply upholstered, richly covered 
in Genuine Spanish Leather, and fin- || 
ished in Mahogany with brass feet—now 

offered at big price saving. All plus the | 
two exclusive Royal comfort features. || 





One famous Royal feature is the ‘‘ Push 
Button,’ 
cline at any comfortable angle, 
securely locked until you again 
Button.”’ 

The other is the Leg Rest—providing the 


needed support to tired limbs. 
when not in use. 


where it is 


And _ such comfort! Every 


position—comfort creeps over you-—mind slips a 
cog—you’re drowsing. 


part of your body rests in a relaxed, easy, nz atural || 


Artistic, beautiful, durable. Silent, guaranteed || 


trouble-proof. Regular value $33.50, now offered 


for only $26.50—but take coupon below to any || 


Royal dealer and he will accept it as $1. 
making net price only $25.50! 
Denver and West.) Should you buy on 
easy terms, he accepts coupon as first $1 down 
payment. 
way a huge value. 
the word “ 


All genuine Royal Easy Chairs have 


|| “Push the Button-Back Reclines” Insist on seeing it 
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dealer TODAY. If he 
doesn’t carry Royals 


FREE attractive 16- 
name of Royal 


accept coupon. 


= == = Take This Coupon to Your Dealer == == 


Royal Chair Co., 

700 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. 
Gentlemen—In consideration 
of $1.00 allowed on a No. 1 
SPECIAL : 
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The Armor of 
a Child’s Teeth 


is the Enamel—it is thin, tender and easily 
abrased with harsh dentifrices. 

CALOX is the protective dentifrice for tender 
teeth. It cleans without friction — with 
**Oxygen’’—goes under the gums and cleanses 
where the tooth brush cannot reach. When it 
foams it purifies. 


Will do all these good things for your teeth, too. 
Sample and booklet free if you give name and 
address of your druggist. 

McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 





on this \| 
Luxurious |j 


over-stuffed asy Chair I 


room \| 


’ permitting chair back to re- | 


“Push the | 


Out of sight || 


(Add $3.50 \| 


{Time payment price slightly higher.) Either \| 


Royal” stamped on the Push Button, || 


wv FREE! 
BOOKLET | 


Take Coupon to your | 


write us and we'll mail || 
page booklet and \| 


dealer who will lI 








Any article can be easily cleaned 
and ready to wear in an hour’s time. 
No delay and an enormous saving. 

Putnam Dry-Cleaner is a powerful 
cleaning agent specially prepared for 


home use. Works in gasoline as soap 
works in water. Will not injure most 
delicate fabrics, or,.cause wrinkling, 
shrinking, change of color or shape. 


Ask your Druggist—25c and 50c. If 
he can’t supply you, we will send bot- 
tle, postpaid, for 25c. Monroe Drug 
Co., Dept. E, Quincy, II. 


FRE booklet —‘*‘The Secret of Dry 


Cleaning’’— also calendar. 

























THE PLAYBOY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


He actually did look a bit aghast, and she 
laughed a whole-hearted laughter. 

“You absurd and delightful boy! 
here, son!”’ He rose, and she met him and took 
his hand. ‘Better hang on to mother,” she 
said. ‘‘Eh, son?” 

Their eyes met, and again his solemnity 
was dealt a deathblow. He could not repress 
his mirth. 

“Roddy,” she said, “‘ I can see now that you'll 
be this way all your life. But anyway you can 
keep sane and strong, and play your parts 
well. And you and I will work out a little 
scheme, won’t we? When you get a raise, and 
that must be soon, you’ll give me a dollar or 
two a week, and I'll save it for you. And 
you'll bring me your poems, and we'll see what 
can be made of you. That’s better, isn’t it, 
than having to live up to me?” 

He spoke dryly. ‘‘Then I am hopeless?” 

““Maybe not; we’ll see. Now I’m going to 
send you home, Roddy, with a little kiss. Just 
like this!”” And taking his head between her 
hands, she, being very tiny, got up on tiptoe 
and pressed her lips to his forehead. ‘‘So, play- 
boy! Home with you! And—next Friday 
evening? Yes?” 


Come 


HE afterward told Tommy how Roddy, at 
the door, had turned back with a sheepish 
but-rather happy grin. 

Tommy was vastly amused; also scornful. 
“T told you, small one, that it was a blind, and 
that he’d make love to you. Who was right— 
you or I? 

“Of course you,” she said sarcastically. 
“Tommy is always right.” 

‘‘And now that you’ve got him,” Tommy 
went on relentlessly, ‘‘what are you going to 
do with him?” 

“What? Oh, be the right kind of a mother 
to him!” 

“Rubbish! Why don’t you adopt an or- 
phan asylum? Heaven, alla man has to do is 
to come around with a faded rose, and yelp 

‘Mother!’ and he’s adopted right into the 
family! ”’ 

““Nonsense! Whenever did you send me 

roses or yelp ‘ Mother!’?” 

“Yes,” he said ruefully, 
adopt me?” 

“Oh,” she said, 
Tommy.” 

“Child again!’”? He poured out a cup of tea. 

“Ves, don’t you go running down Roddy. 
He may be a trifle youthful, of course, but 
you, Tommy 

“A snip like you talking up so sassily!”’ he 
rejoined. He handed her the tea, and retired 
into silence. 

She looked at last at him with an inviting 
smile. ‘‘Now, Tommy, what’s the matter? 
What are you thinking of?” 

‘Shall I tell you?” he asked savagely. She 
grew concerned at once. “I’m thinking about 
you,” he went on. “Shall I be candid and tell 
your” 

“Of course.” 

“T can say anything I please?” 

She grew even more serious. 
of course.” 

‘*And you promise you won’t get angry?” 

““No,”’ she said gravely, “I won’t get angry.” 

“All right,” he said; ‘I'll tell you.” He 
came very close to her. ‘‘I was thinking, Isa- 
bel, that I’ve never before seen such a lovely 
face.” 

She stared at him. Then her mirth went 
careering. ‘‘Two failures to put down in my 
book!” she exciaimed; ‘“‘you and Roddy. 
Now bring me a slice of lemon for my tea, and 
be a good boy, my son.”’ 


THE BRONZE BO? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


“whenever did you 


“‘you’re a _ stepchild, 





“Why, yes; 








transverse flight. The weaponed walls of the 
store fell apart for her as the inclosure of reality 
fades before the invasion of a dream. The 
busy hum of Fulton Street became the faint 
droning of honey bees, became a sibilant mur- 
mur, was silent. 


Straightway as far as her eye could see, a 
grim deseri siretched—gray, broken here and 
there by little clumps of green and by tall, 
gaunt rocks. The shuffling march of an army 
sounded musically in her ears, and she saw it 
vaguely, a great blot of drab gray and black and 
white, with tis captains and its horsemen, its 
plodding soldiers, its uncomplaining women. 

A spot of white caught her eye. The van- 
guard of the host, it seemed toher; and as she 
looked she saw white-robed priests bearing a 
thing of gold and cedar wood by slim staves 
upon their shoulders. She saw their clean- 
boned, clean-shaven faces, with the seal of 
eternily on them: 


The voice of the rabbi broke in on her like a 
faint murmur from the clouds: 
‘*** Arise, O Lord, into Thy rest; 
the ark of Thy strength. 
‘Let Thy priests be clothed with righteous- 
ness; and let Thy saints shout for joy : 


Thou, and 


The light in which she was became dimmer. 
In the west the sun hung like a gtgantic ruby 
over a Sky line that faded unconsciously into a 
massive surf of cloud. The desert pricked out 
into blue and mauve shadows. The shuffling 
ceased. The moving host stopped slowly as if 
a giant brake had touched it. It swirled into a 
vast pool of eddying men and women and 
horses and beasts of burden. There was a babel 
of strange sounds—a guitural language, sinu- 
ous and low-pitched, the shrill whining of 
camels, the scraping of tent poles along the 
sand. 

The white-robed priests stood rigid with the 
staves on their shoulders. Strange figures, in 
a blur of color, of gold and blue and purple and 
scarlet, moved quickly about. A vast tentreared 
itself. The priests marched into it with their 
burden and reappeared suddenly. They took 
up their places at the corners of the tent, with 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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Genuine Food Value 


for Children 


Armour’s Grape Juice, 
the ‘“‘summer-all-year”’ bev- 
- | erage, is at its best for 
aoe youngsters’ daily use. It has 
unusual health value—offers 
refreshment and _ nourish- 
, ment in a form that delights 
ae children and grown-ups. 


GrapeJuice 


100 % Pare! 


Pressed from full-bodied Concord ~: 
grapes, Armour’s is unfermented, 
unsweetened and undiluted. You dilute 
Armour’s to your own taste. Order it in 
the Family Case of six pint bottles. 








es 





Only the very best of each of the Armour products is \ 
good enough to win the O1 Regal Mark 
of Foods which we reserve to tdentify Armour’s Best. 








ns 


frmours Star Ham in the Stocki- 
net Covering is made richer, juicier 
and more tender by being smoked in this 
close-knit protector. This increased juici- 
ness makes Star Ham broil better, roast 
better, and brings it to your table with a 
better flavor. The Stockinet is an exclusive 
Armour feature. Patent applied for. 


rmours “Simon Pure” Leaf 
Lard is made entirely from pure Zaf fat. 
Either for shortening or for deep fat fry- 
ing, ““Simon Pure’’ gives the pronounced 
lighter texture that makes foods more 
easily digested. In pails of five sizes — 
the quantity to suit your own ane needs. 











are a delicious, full-weight, ready-cooked 
economy. U.S. Inspected. Armour methods 
assure the retention of the natural flavors. 
Pork and Beans, Luncheon Beef, Sandwich 
Dainties, Salmon, Sardines, Tuna, Ketchup, 
Mince Meat, etc. 


| Armour Oval Label Products, including Star Bacon, Cloverbloom Buiter, Devonshire 





Farm Sausage and Glendale and Silver Churn Oleomargarine, are distributed through 
385 Branches, each managed by a Food Experi, and are sold by leading ‘merchants if 
in every part of the civilized world, : 


ARMOUR <x» COMPANY | 







Visitors always welcome at all Armour packing plants 
W-110 
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MYSTIC MIT 


(Trade Mark) 


The Greatest Discovery 
Since Soap 


HE magic pot cloth, woven of crinkled copper strands, 
interlaced with a tough textile. The Mystic Mit in- 
stantly removes grease, soot, burned food from pots, 
pans, sinks and all kitchen utensils. Cleans without abra- 
sion. Takes the place of lye, soda and ammonia. Protects 
the hand instead of injuring it. Doesn’t get soggy with grease like a 
dish cloth. Always bright and clean. Double sided. Fits any hand. 
Has a hanger. The greatest innovation ever invented for the kitchen. 
Lasts so long you forget when you bought it, but you never forget the 


help it gives you. 


The Mystic Mit is so wonderful it is already counterfeited, but it cannot 
be duplicated. You must get the genuine Mystic Mit with the name 


big on the label. 








THE MYSTIC MIT IS ONLY 10c. 








If your grocer or hardware dealer hasn’t The Mystic Mit, send his 
name and address and 10 cents and we will send you one postpaid _ 


MYSTIC MIT COMPANY, 127 Duane Street, New York City 











___g 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
{ CO Invitations,$6.75,2 envelopes foreach. 
See Eachadd'l 25,55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 

' Cards,$1.Writeforsamplesand correct 


Vaudeville Sketch- 


logs, nologs, Dia- |p LAYS Tableaux, Drills, 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. 
| Large Catalog Free. T. 8S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago 
| " 


es, Monologs, Dia- 


Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, 

















PARK 


at prices that will surprise you. We grow every- 
thing from little violets to sturdy oaks. Our roses 
are famous from coast to coast. Free delivery 
everywhere in U S. 

We assist you in p’ nning your grounds. Our years of ex- 
perience at your st.vice free. Cur instructive catalog will ., 
guide you in creating the most artistic and attractive sur- if 
roundings whether yours is but a small city lot or 

a vast estate. Write for free catalog 70 


Wagner Park Nursery Co. 
Box 843, Sidney, Ohio 











Royal Roses 
reign within her garden who 
chooses from our 1916 Rose 
and Floral Guide. Its 98 
pages picture and describe 
nearly 400 varieties of the 
world’s best roses— 14 in 
natural colors. Exqui- 

site roses for every 
locality and purpose. 


Our Rose Guide 


will help you make 
your rose garden most 
beautiful. It’sfree. You 
should have it and also 
“Fairies in Roseland”—a 
lovely print, in natural colors, 
suitable for framing. Price 6c includes 25c 
coupon good on first $1.00 order from our 
Guide. Send for both Guide and print today. 


The CONARD & Jones Co. 
Box 20 West Grove, Pa. 
























Rose Specialists. Backed by 50 Years’ Experience. 

















vy The Chinese 
§ Woolflower 


w= introduced by us last year 
P has proved a great success 
2 everywhere and a most won- 


Celosia of new form and easy 





SS\ scores of branches bearing 
balls of crimson wool nearly 
: afoot thick. Also many lat- 


oY Jan >, erals with smaller heads, and 
ASC fresh green foliage. Flowers form 
Lhe NX 





frost, continuing to expand and 

grow with its wonderful crimson- 

\ ty — scarlet color, showy beyond be- 
SZ lief. Succeeds anywhere. 

_—_ Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 3 for 25 
cts., together with new TRAILING PETUNIA and ANNUAL 
SWEET WILLIAM (fine novelties) free. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare 
new Fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of Gladi- 
olus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Everblooming 





growth. Plants throw out | 


in June, but none fade before | 


C 
On their own roots 
Ro ALL WILL BLOOM | 
ses THIS SUMMER 


Sent to any address post-paid ; 


guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Mrs, Andrew Carnegie, Snow White 
Lady Mary Ward, Yellow, with Red 
Lady Hillingdon, Golden Yellow 
Mi-Lady, Dazzling Red 
Helen Taft, Delicate Cerise 
Freda, Grandest Pink 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


6 Carnations, the “ Divine 

Flower,” all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize - Winning Chrys - 

anthemums .. . 25c. 
6 Beautiful Coleus . . +e 
3 Flowering Cannas . ... . 
3 Choice Double Dahlias .. . 
3 Choice Hardy Iris . ee 
10 Lovely Gladioli. ...... . 
10 Superb Pansy Plants . .. . 25c. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different 25c. A 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 


Satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 







MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 29, Springfield, Ohio | 







Only 10c. 


We want to celebrate 
our 60th anniversary 
by getting acquainted 




















REGORYS 


60th Birthday 
Bargain Seed Offer 









with 25,000loversof flowers. Todothiswe 
are making an unusual offer of five packets 
of our finest flower seeds for 10c postpaid. 
These include: Aster, finest mixed; Bach- 
elor’'s Button, the old favorite; Phlox 
Drummondi, a great variety of colors; 
Poppy mixed, very showy for borders; 
Petunia, finest mixed, excellent for bed- 
ding display, including Garden Blue Print 
with five packets, only 10c. Valuable Cat- 
alog Free. Tells how to successfully grow 
all kinds of flowers and vegetables. Offers 
money-saving on choicest and best varieties. Illustrated. 
Send 10c for special offer of 5 packets Gregory’s Honest 
Seeds described above. 60th Anniversary Catalog, free. 
J.J. H. Gregory & Son, 300 Elm St., Marblehead, Mass. 








; Easy to grow, pro- 
4 duce long-stemmed, beau- 

tiful flowers of many 
iM shades in abundance. Very : 
| lasting in bouquets or beds. ox 


PHLOX 


June till frost. Most brilliant of 
bedding plants. For borders, edg- 
ings and beds they are unexcelled. 
We will send 3 pack- 


orl0c ets of Asters and 2 


- packets of Phlox, all 
different colors. Sure to please. 


; FREE, 128-Page Catalog 


= Gives many helpful cultural direc- 
tions. Offers strictly high-grade 
seeds, bulbs, etc., at fair prices. 
Write for your free copy to-day. 


LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
511 High St. Columbus, Ohio 














THE BRONZE BOX 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 


folded arms, with proud, impassive faces, with 
short, heavy swords by their thighs. 

Night fell with the suddenness of a stone 
into the sea. Over in the east a thin silver edge 
of moon showed. Watch fires flashed suddenly, 
flaming red pin points of things. There was 
the clashing sound of timbrels, of voices raised 
in song. From the great tent a mellow, golden 
light streamed and made gigantic silhouettes 
of the moving soldiery. 

A little humming struck her ears, like the 
crackling of an electric spark. She turned sud- 
denly, in midair as it seemed, and the life in 
her_was struck as by a numbing blow. Above 
the giant tent a great withe of flame was 
rushing upward—a thin, straight pillar of 
red, like the column of a Doric temple. It 
seemed to be cutting upward vaguely until it 
vanished between the stars. And then she felt 
she was falling through space ... 


And then, with a great sense of relief, she 
felt Van Brunt’s big arms about her. She came 
to dimly, and she realized he was carrying her 
to the front of the shop. 

“Put me down!” she clamored in a fierce 
whisper. ‘‘I don’t want to go!” 

He set her on her feet, and his face took on 
a shy, puzzled expression that seemed to wonder 
whether he should ever understand her. 


HEY turned and went back silently and 

carefully behind the screen. The rabbi still 
stood with his hands stretched out and his head 
lowered before the great bronze chest. Master 
was erect and expectant near the screen. They 
ranged themselves by his side. 

«“¢ | , . and ye shall be gathered one by 
one, O ye children of Israel,’”’ the old rabbi in- 
toned. His voice boomed out loud and full like 
a trumpet. ‘“‘‘ they shall come which 
were ready to perish in the land of Assyria, and 
the outcasts in the land of Egypt .. .’” 

The three watchers stood still, like cataleptic 
figures. Time was lost to them in a vast sway- 
ing of the universe. The four walls of the room 
became limitless space. 

Outside, not fifty yards from them, they 
knew, the world went about its accustomed 
tasks. There were the cheery din and laughter 
of the streets, the sturdy walk of men, the 
pleasant laughter of women, the harmony of 
song. 

But in here, they felt, they were prisoners, 
and had been prisoners for countless centuries. 
Their brains spun like whirligigs. 

“For I, saith the Lord, will be unto her a 
wall of fire round about, and will be the glory 
in the midst of her. 

“*Ho, ho, come forth, and flee from the land 
of the north, saith the Lord: forI have spread 
you abroad as the four winds ofthe heaven .. .’ 

‘**Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Zion: for, 
16, come «4... 

The rabbi walked slowly toward the bronze 
box. Master clutched Van Brunt by the arm. 

“Go over and unlock it,” he whispered. 
‘“Vou’re the only one who can.” 

Van Brunt took a couple of steps forward. 
He stopped suddenly and his face blanched 
beneath its tan. A cold wind seemed to play 
about his head. The rabbi had put out both 

hands and was raising the bronze lid slowly. 

“Tt’s opening for him!”’ exclaimed Van Brunt 
with a gasp. “It’s opening itself, don’t you 
see?”’ 

The lid of the bronze chest rose with the 
rabbi’s delicate hands on its edges. They saw 
him look downward. They watched the silver 
disk of his head and waited breathlessly. 

“A handful of dust,” they heard him say 
slowly; ‘‘of wood dust and stone dust, and the 
flicker of gold.” 


MOMENT passed like a day. A great sense 

of strangeness came over the hearts of the 

watchers. It was as if a white curtain had risen 

slowly and they were looking at the world as it 

was before Joseph fled into Egypt or Herod 
reigned. 

“A little mound of dust,” the rabbi mur- 
mured, ‘‘and the shadow of a little gold.”” He 
closed the great bronze box reverently and 
stepped back. He raised his head. 

A trio of heavy black figures appeared from 
behind the screen. They had evidently entered 
after the rabbi. They took the chest carefully 
and carried it out. Van Brunt saw it pass 
through the door and disappear into the wait- 
ing gray car. 

The rabbi turned to Master with a slow, 
happy smile. ‘‘Good-by, my son,” he said. 
“T’m going home.” 

‘““Home?” said the copy reader. He seemed 
to sense some hidden meaning in the words. 

“T am going home,” the rabbi repeated. ‘J 
am going home to Zion’’—he lowered his heaad— 
“with the Ark of the Lord!” 

The light that Master remembered flashed 
in his eyes. 

‘“And they shall all come after me,” he 
continued. ‘Little by little they shall fol- 
low from White Russia and from Little Russia, 
from America and the East, from the South, 
from everywhere they will come. Like homing 
swallows, a little vanguard, a scattered follow- 
ing, a great driving wedge. They are coming 
even now.” 

He looked out into space, his great eagle’s 
eye glistening as if he saw clearly in the dis- 
tance the flat seaports of Palestine and the 
green hills rising behind. 

“‘Good-by,” he said abruptly, and he went 
out. 

And as he walked out the watchers recog- 
nized in his mien the spirit of a mighty leader 
whom men would follow unquestioningly, and 
die on the journey uncomplainingly, blessing 
the day they had set forth. 


HE clatter of Fulton Street broke in on 
them gradually, and then fully, like an or- 
chestra rising to a vast burst of sound. The 
elevated train crashed high overhead. Lorries 
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rpees 
Seeds 
Grow, 


Five of the 
Finest Fordhook 
Vegetables 


we will 
F or 25c mail one 
packet each of the follow- 
ing famous Fordhook 
Vegetables, which are un- 
equaled in their class. No 
other small collection would 
J quite so complete the require- 
ments of the average garden. 
These are tested and proved varieties 
which have given the utmost satisfaction 
wherever used. 


Burpee’s Golden Bantam Sweet Corn, 
the earliest and best first early. 


Burpee’s Black-Red Ball Beet, re- 
markable for its regular form, deeply 
colored flesh and fine sweet flavor. 


Burpee’s Earliest Wayahead Lettuce, 
the earliest butterhead variety. 


Chalk’s Early Jewel Tomato, the 
earliest really first-class tomato in the 
family garden. 

Burpee-Improved Bush Lima Bean. 
The pods are truly enormous in size, 
borne abundantly and well filled with 
delicious beans. 


25c buys all of the above. Five col- 

lections mailed for $1.00 and 
mailed to five different addresses if so 
ordered. In each collection we enclose 
free a copy of our interesting booklet 
‘The Food Value of Fresh Vegetables.”” 


As a Compliment to the Ladies 
we shall include with each collection a regular 10c 
packet of our Fordhook Favorite Asters, embracing 
all of the choicest double American varieties. 
Burpee’s Annual for 1916 

The Fortieth Anniversary Edition of the 
Leading American Seed Catalog, is brighter 
and better than ever before. It is mailed free. Write 
for it today and please mention Ladies’ Home Journal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 






















































E> SEEDS 
- to 


‘°° gain your 
‘ acquaintance 


on We will send 
you these full sized packets of 
seeds, to bloom this season— 


Masterpiece Asters, reg. . . - . - » = WSe 

D. Scarlet Beauty Lupinus . . . . 10c 
W. & D. Giant Double Featherball Gaillardia. 10c 
Ce a ee | 
45c 
For 25c stamps or coin 


6 choice, named Roses 


in six separate colors; all sturdy stock, to 1 
bloom this year, postpaid for. . . . . 


Be sure to ask for our New Garden Book 


YWEEBER & DON 


114 CHAMBERS ST. NN. 















Garden Guide 


It gives detailed directions as 
to plant and flower culture, 
showing how the best results will 
be obtained in different localities. 











Buist’s seeds have been famous 
among vegetable and flower gar- 
deners since 1828—they grow. 

Send for your copy of our Garden Guide 
ROBERT BUIST CO., DEPT. 4, PHILA., PA. 























ps . GIANT 
B'S DOUBLE FLOWERS 
Not the common kind. Magnifi- 
cent colors. Send 10 cents for large 
; pkt. mixed. If you have tried our Asters 

you'll want our 25c pkt. Mammoth Kaiser 
Mixed PANSIES for 20c. Special offer— 
both 25c. Catalog FREE. 
GUTHRIE-LORENZ CO., 634 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


OSES o%* NEW CASTLE 


—the most reliable and beautiful book on roses ever 
published. Superbly printed in natural colors, Con- 
tains expert advice to home planters on how to grow 
roses and other plants. It’s the boiled down facts of 
our long experience. Tells all about our famous stock. 
Send for it today—a postal will do. 











HELLER BROS, CO., Box 353, New Castle, Ind 
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strains! 


—the real test of shade quality 


No SHADE, of course, should be exposed 
to strains like this—nor will any shade 
stand such abuse continually. 


But sometimes, despite careful guarding, such 
strains do occur—then, most of all, you will ap- 
preciate a shade that is made to wear. To get 
such shades go to your dealer and ask for— 


The Unfilled Grade of 


ren 


“TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Window Shades 


It is made of a different material—a closely 
woven cloth without that “‘filling”’ of chalk and 
clay which causes the ordinary shade to crack 
and show pinholes the first time a sudden strain 
is imposed upon it. Sun won’t fade it, nor water 
spot it. It wears so much better that in the end 
it is the cheapest shade you can buy. 


At dealers’ everywhere in many colors and fm) 
Duplex. Look for this mark along the edge B i REN LIN 


All mounted shades cut to FINISH length specified. 


Write for Brenlin Book today 
With it we will send name of nearest Brenlin 
dealer, or tell you how to order direct. Chas. W. 
Breneman&Co.,2328ReadingRoad,Cincinnati,O. 


For windows of little importance BRENLIN FILLED and 
BRENLIN MACHINE MADE offer exceptional values 
















iW) Sure, 





i) “Pure and Sure Seeds” | 























Lee rp: PY 
F ield, Garden & Flower S oe 
eed 


*‘Early to Mature’’ 


OUR first purchase of seed from us is ff 
justified by the big saving of buying 
direct from the grower and importer. 
You will be so pleased with the EARLY 
MATURITY of our seed that you will } 
buy direct from us ever after. Noth- ¢ 
ing so discourages as to waste time, 
care and attention on impure strains 
and inferior quality. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 
It's FREE to you, and you will 
thank us for calling your atten- 
| tion to seeds that are ‘‘Pure, 
Early to Mature.” 
ST. LOUIS SEED CO., 
419 Washirgton Ave., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
The Home of 











SEEDS, ROSES 


Bedding Plants, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedge—every thing for garden, 
home and orchard beautifully pictured and 
described in our 1916 catalog—America’s 


Nursery Guide and Authority. Sent 
FREE, postpaid. Tells all about 
planting and care, how to have 
charming garden and attractive 
home surroundings at small cost. 


Catalog FREE 
Save Money—Buy Direct. 
Over 1200 acres, 60 acres of roses, 48 
greenhouses, 7 kinds of soil, 62 years’ 
experience. Seeds all tested, nursery 

—_ free from disease. Norisk. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for catalog today. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Dept. 170 Painesville, Ohio 









\INGEE ROSES 


he rosesarealways grownon their own roots— 
are absolutely the best for the amateur planter. 
# Send today for our ‘New Guide to Rose Culture”’ 
for 1916—it'sfree. It isn’t a catalog—it’s a prac- 
tical work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other 
flowers, and tells how to grow them. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 324, West Grove, Pa. 





Vick’ 








Garden 


and Floral Gu i de 





N For 67 years the leading authority 
R ow on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 
eady Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Copy 1916 


sent FREE. Also ask for our new 
book,“*Astersin the Home Garden,” that fully explains 
Aster cultivation. Send for both of these FREE copies 
today; also for colored post card of Aster Flag. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
1 Stone Street The Flower City 











Piedmont Red Cedar 











FREE Trial 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 
; protect furs and woolens from 
moths, mice, dust and damp. 
Finest wedding or birthday gift. 
15 days’ free trial. Write to-day 
for big new 56-page catalog with 
reduced prices.4 It is free to you. 
Chest Co., Dept. 20, Statesville, N. C. 











THE BRONZE BOX 
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rumbled by. There was the brazen call of 
motors. They saw the old, familiar current of 
people passing. 

“Well,” said Master—he cleared his throat— 
“that’s over.” 

He looked about the shop with a comforted, 
benign expression, like a man picking up land- 
marks after along absence. His eye roved over 
the weapons and armor on the wall, over the 
litter of idols about the shop, over the queer 
lamps and ornaments on the tables. He put 
his hand to his vest pocket and produced his 
monocle. He fitted it into his eye. His easy 
manner returned to him. 

“Oh, by the way, Jan,” he drawled mellowly, 
“T gave that box to Doctor Bogorza. I never 
said a word about payment or anything. I 
couldn’t very well d4 

The antiquary stopped him with a quick 
wave of hand. ‘‘For heaven’s sake, don’t talk 
about that! Of course you were right.” 

“‘T knew you wouldn’t mind,” Master said 
lightly. 

He looked at Rita Allen. The color had come 
back to her cheeks and she stood with her hands 
clasped together and her eyes shining. She 
was looking at nothing. It seemed as if she 
were garnering carefully the memory of a great 
moment. Van Brunt stood erect and silent. 
Master could see something was on his mind. 

“Well, what is it, Jan?” he bantered. ‘Tell 
mother.” 

The antiquary looked at him dreamily. ‘I’m 
not regretting it’s gone,” he said, ‘“‘and gone to 
the man who has it now. But that was the 
greatest thing I shall ever have.” 


i pe took a step forward. His eye glis- 
tened. His jaw shot forward. ‘You fool!” 
he snapped. 

Rita Allen spun about. She looked at Master 
as if he had suddenly gone mad. 

“You idiot!’’ he continued. ‘‘The greatest 
thing you can ever have! Bah! The greatest 
thing you could ever have is standing right be- 
side you, and you can have it any time it per- 
meates into your brain to take it. The fool’s 
eyes are in the ends of the earth ” He 
caught sight of Rita Allen’s flaming face. ‘I 
don’t care a hang, Rita! Here are you two 
looking at each other with eyes that would 
shame a sick calf, and neither of you has the 
sense to say anything. You make me tired, 
both of you.” 

Van Brunt leaned forward. His face was 
white. His hands trembled. “Is that so, 
Rita?” he whispered. He watched the color 
inflame her cheeks to scarlet. ‘‘Is that so?”’ 

She looked at him a moment slowly and 
tears stole into her eyes. “Of course it’s so, 
Jan,” she said. ‘Of course it’s so, dear.” 

His arms went about her like calipers. She 
nestled closely into his shoulder and a little 
succession of sobs rose to her lips. Van Brunt’s 
arms closed more tightly still. He threw his 
head up. A great sense of tenderness and of 
triumph swept through him. It seemed to him 
that his heart was burgeoning suddenly into 
buds and green leaves. He wanted to send 
from his throat a great brazen shout of victory 
that would reécho like thunder among the 
clouds. 

The copy reader walked discreetly toward 
the door. He noticed appreciatively the back 
of the huge Tartar turned on the antiquary 
and Rita Allen. He noticed also the astounded 
countenance of the colored porter looking at 
them with white eyes. 

“Get out!” he shouted. “Get out!” 

The colored man opened the door and fled, 
his feather duster still in his hand. The copy 
reader waited a moment and then turned. 

“Might I suggest,”’ he said in cutting tones, 
“that it would be in much better taste to adopt 
these unseemly amorous attitudes in private? 
A shop has its uses—like those of storing, 
displaying and selling goods. As a place for 
the promiscuous embracing of the sexes 
Thank you.” 











HEY fell apart, a little shamefacedly, their 

eyes shining with happiness. Master pro- 
duced a vast green handkerchief and began 
polishing his monocle. 

“Have you any money, Jan?” he asked 
suddenly. 

The antiquary thrust a hand into his pocket. 
He produced a mass of green bills and clinking 
silver. 

“Real money,” the copy. reader modified 
sweetly. ‘‘ Five hundred or a thousand dollars, 
two, perhaps three. You will need it to bail 
me out.” 

They looked at him in astounded silence. 

“You may have forgotten the little matter 
of Tumil the sheik and of Ibrahim ibn-Yussuf.” 
He adjusted his monocle. “I have not. The 
police can hardly interfere in an affair of this 
kind, so I am going to handle things myself. 
I am going down to whale either or both of 
them within an inch of their ill-spent lives. 
I will be able to arrange things with the police 
afterward, but in the meantime they will 
bring me into a magistrate’s court and place 
me in jail.” 

“But, look here, Jean,” 
ploded, ‘‘this isn’t —— 

“‘T know it isn’t in my line,” Master argued. 
“T loathe brawls, and I love peace like a de- 
voted mistress. But in this case I’m going to 
waive my rule. Don’t worry. If either of them 
fights back I shall knock him out. You hit him 
with the left hand on the right jaw, and with 
the right hand on the left jaw simultaneously, 
and he falls unconscious. The sporting editor 
told me so. Come to court when you’re tele- 
phoned.” 

And with a gesture of farewell he left them. 
They saw him pass the window, his chest 
thrown forward, his shoulders back, like a sol- 
dier stepping out martially to the twitter and 
rattle of fife and drum. 


THE END 
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Mm ‘‘Maillard’s 
} Confections,’’ 
brimful of 
“Helps” and 
“Hints” for the 
ladyofthe house. 
Also second 
series of Poster 
Art Stamps. 


Publicity Department 
116 W. 25th Street 
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Mlcillards Chocolate Coated 
We have won a reputation 


tor this particalar ‘packet 
und hox-25 


i ee | 


e 
Dealer 


Most stores 
where quality } rN 
counts are ob- 
taining wonder- 
ful results with 
Maillard prod- 
ucts — complete 
trade informa- 
tion, with price 
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For M ATERNITY and ORDINARY 


Invalids, Singers, Dancers and Young Girls. 


Write for booklet No. 2 
Sent free under plain and sealed envelope 


Beware of Imitations 






Maternity Corset worn at any ae Fees: abdom- 
inal support, normal appearance, protection for child. 
Ordinary Corsets on same lines for Stout Women, 


Marz Orpers FILLED WITH ey ing SATISFACTION 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th Street, New York | 


| 


| 





Strike Another Blow for the Cause! 


A new method for obtaining converts 
to the Cause of Equal Suffrage and 
additional VOTES FOR WOMEN. 
WEAR THE EQUAL SUFFRAGE PIN 
PRICE: 10 CENTS 
Send for illustrated price list showing other styles. 














» Its a Shame [2 


{ to drive ordinary 

nails or tacks into 
your newly-paper- 
ed walls. Have you ever tried 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


andother MoorePush devicesforhanging 
yourpictures? They will save your walls. 
he transparent glass Push-Pins 
areneatanddainty. They’rejustthe 
thing for pretty silk-corded calen- 
dars, pennants, etc. You simply 
push them in with 10 per 
your fingers. 2 sizes. IC packet 
For your heavy pictures, hallracks, [is 
etc., weighingupto100lbs.useMoore Bi 
Push-less Hangers —the Hanger 
with the Twist. 4 sizes. 10c. per packet. 
At stationery, hardware, Woolworth and other 
stores or send 10c for samples and illustrated 
booklet: How to Place Your Pictures. 












<P 
(Ne. 25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 198 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 















BECK & GRANT 396 Broadway, New York 
can be 


9 
Freemans bought anywhere 
Face Powder for 25c a box cod it’s 


Sadein U.S.A. guaranteed to prove just 


as satisfactory as any 50c or 











$1.00 powder you have ever used. 

Try it — use half a box. If you’re 

not delighted with it, return the 

balance to your dealer and get your 
money back 

Sample box mailed on 


THE FREEMAN 
PERFUME CO. ge 


Dept. 53 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio 








request. 

















Why Wait Any Longer ? 


Begin Now to Furnish Your 
Home Throughout With 


SECTIONAL 





© FPURNIPURE «2: 


1 PIECE AT A TIME 
1 ROOM AT A TIME 
THE WHOLE HOUSE AT ONCE 


Come-Packt Furniture puts the charm, beauty and inspiration of 
It is of the 
It is sold direct, with only one small profit 


a refined, artistic home setting within the reach of all. 
highest quality and merit. 
between the factory and the home, at a heavy saving to you. 

Thousands of homes are becoming Come-Packt Homes. 


ing furniture; 


looking forward to the next piece. 
of seeing your home grow more beautiful. 


It is a splendid way to buy, and Come-Packt lends itself perfectly 
to this method of accumulating household treasures. It is easily 
bought—just a few dollars and a post card will bring you another 


piece at any time. Begin today by sending for 


The Come-Packt Catalog 








buy. Make your selections from it. 
us to send you your choice. 


for, save for. 


Come-Packt 


316 Dorr Street 
Toledo, Ohio 


Imagine 
the delight of gradually filling your home with charming, home-mak- 
working out schemes of color and form for each suc- 
ceeding room; adding piece by piece as you need them; getting the 
full sensations of novelty out of each one as it comes; planning and 
Think of the immense satisfaction 


fullof astonishingly beautiful new pieces at aston- 
ishing prices. Itis our silently eloquent salesman, 
saving you many dollars on every piece you | 
Then ask 
Here is something 
worth while to plan for, work 


Furniture Company 








| 
| 
| 
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Health and Contentment for Baby 


An Oriole Go-Basket is more than the 
lightest perambulator made: it is a com- 
bined Go-Cart, High Chair, Jumper and 
Bassinet as well. Just the thing to keep 
baby comfortable and happy. An 


Qniole Go-Rasket, 




























, flexible see Nenhtand handy 
stee "springs that you can take 
prevent baby with you on 
all jolts / crowded streets, 


cars and _ trains, 
without lifting him 
out once. When 
used as a carrier, 
the wheels of the 
Oriole enter con- 
cealing pockets; 
nothing touches 
your clothes but 
the clean reed. 

Before purchasing 
any baby convey- 
ance, consider the 
advantages 
of the Oriole. 
Should your dealer 
not carry it, 
write direct 
for catalog, 
giving his 
name. 


and jars j 
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so much better 
when you discard the old- 


fashioned corset-cover for a 
faultless-fitting “debb-e-voice. 






Your figure-lines will be beauti- [J 

fied, your corset and gowns will fit [i 

you more stylishly and becomingly, 

and you'll revel in the satisfaction 

and solid comfort of a dainty, durable 

brassiere that gives added style and 

charm to yourappearance while atthe 

same time contributing unspeakably 

\ to your comfort and health. 
Bad Pa 
, ; Wear a DeBevoise this Spring 
and see what a difference it makes. 

{ 


eV 



















S 
66 ° 93 ie * | 
Quality-Plus’’ Brassiéres 
‘ 

“A style for every figure ECLINE so-called substitutes. The DeBevoise 
ta price for every purse” was the original brassiére and today is the best . 
ipa made, in fit and effect—in materials, workmanship and: | ve 
wear. It will repay you to make sure that the DeBevoise : | 

label, shown below, is on every brassiére you buy. That 


label guarantees you perfect satisfaction and the greatest 1 
brassiére value for your money. Booklet on request. 


CHAS. R. DEBEVOISE CO., 1270-A B’way, New York | 


World’s oldest and largest brassiére manufacturers. 


Which style suits YOUR figure? Your 


merchant can promptly supply any of them: 


405—‘‘Bust-Supporter’’ type, for full figures. Batiste, galloon edge, hooked front, laced back. . . 50c 

461—‘“‘Bust-Girdle”’ type, for slender figures. Batiste, lace trim, hooked front . . .... - 50c 
4038—‘‘Close-Fitting’’ type, for average and full figures. Linonia, lace trim, hooked front . . . . 50c 
4057—‘‘Surplice-Back’’ (or “‘2-Button Back’’) type, for average figures. Batiste, embroidery trim. . 50c 
4063—‘‘Close-Fitting”’ type, for average and full figures. Batiste, imitation Cluny trim, hooked front. 50c 

805—‘“‘Dress-Shield”’ type, with guaranteed shields in net sleeves. Mesh, lace trim, hooked front. . $1.00 a 

815—‘‘Bust-Girdle” type, for slender figures. Tape and lace, ribbon bows, hooked front, laced back, 1.00 a 
8053—‘‘Bandeau’’ type, successfully worn by all figures. Very low in back, three buttons. Mesh . . 1.00 | a 
8062—‘‘Bust-Supporter’’ type. All-over embroidery, lace trim, hooked front . . . . .. s+ - 1.00 
8065—“‘Close-Fitting”’ type, for average and full figures. All-over embroidery, lace trim, hooked front, 1.00 
1241—‘“‘Bust-Supporter”’ type, for full figures. Mesh and elastic, hooked front, laced back . . . . 1.50 
1520—**Underbodice”’ type, for slender figures. All-over embroidery, lace trim, hooked front . . . 2.00 
1539—“‘Dress-Shield”’ type like 805. All-over lace, lace-trim, hooked front . . . . . 1 se 2.00 
1853—‘‘Bust-Supporter”’ type. Pink crépe, flesh-color net and wide lace, hooked back . . . . . 2.50 


2136—‘‘ Semi-Fitting’’ type, for slender figures. All-over embroidery, lace and ribbon trim, hooked front, 3.00 


There are many other dainty DeBevoise styles for Spring 


Ask your merchant 
for the “debb-e-voice” 


INSIST on this label 








De Bevoise 
Brassiere 
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THE WAY OF THE MODE AS I SEE IT 


O REAL novelty this spring so far, but the great creators 

of Paris are agreed upon one thing, and that is, the wide, 
full skirt and the bodice that is in keeping therewith. Not only 
are the skirts wide but many strongly suggest the crinoline of our 
grandmothers, an effect obtained by the use of wires and the 
hoop petticoat, as illustrated on page 104 of this number. 

I believe we can expect, with reasonable surety, to have 
Paris-made American designs this coming season, for whom else 
than America can Paris depend upon for its output? Parisians 
clever artists, clever merchants and cleverer tacticians—are 
quick to see “which way the wind blows,’ and as quick to blow 
with it. Undoubtedly it is to be a season for combination 
of materials, brought about by a scarcity of fabrics. 

The average length of suit coats will undoubtedly be from 
twenty inches to twenty-seven inches, but many will be longer, 
much depending upon the height of the person. Fortunate ‘tis 
that our women have at last taken it upon themselves to dress 
as best becomes their figures, and while Dame Fashion may 
decree that a twenty-inch or a twenty-five-inch coat is correct, 
milady will wear a thirty-inch coat if it better suits her. And 
the well-dressed woman knows which length does suit her; you 
may be assured of that! 

The skirts of suit coats will continue full, of necessity, for a 
tight-skirted coat over a voluminous skirt would indeed be 
ludicrous. The sleeves of all garments seem to be growing larger, 
but not in any particular spot, for fullness appears in any part 
of a sleeve where its purpose is best suited. 

I believe, too, that it will be a great season for sport clothes 
of all kinds, for our women are aping their English sisters more 
and more every year by living the outdoor life. 
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A new Lanvin coat showing the at- All outer garments must have pockets, 
tached cape and wide cuffs so much talked and this suit, made of pale blue home- 
of as style features the coming season. spun, like weave shown below 


p , 1S no ex 
Coat equally attractive with collar flat. 


ceplion. A good suit with a very new cut 





So Out of the Ordinary are These New Silk Suiting Textures 
That They Give Distinction to the Simplest Design 


faeske Le EERIE 2 


DR eieneconca tes 














Similar, only by rea- Matching the beauty of the eve- Possessing the won- 
son of its slinkiness, to ning silks, the weave alone gives derful sheen of cloth of 
the jersey silk of last distinction to the textures for street gold and the pliancy 
season ts the new lace- and sport wear. Above is shown and lightness of satin, 
striped jersey silk of this an orchid silk poplin, and below this new gold and white 
year, light and beautiful a heavy white tussah is boldly pin-ribbed velvet will 
forall outdoor garments. striped in watermelon pink. make useful garments. 


/, 
Y) 
Y 
i 
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This suit, especially good for a tall A street coat combining two materials: 
person, is made of the silk and wool suit- navy blue striped silk and navy serge. 
ing shown at the bottom of the page. Embroidered crow’s-feet finish the pocket 
Note the new cut and roomy pockets. tops. The collar looks well when open. 


Made Right Here in the United States Were These New Spring Materials 








be t ‘ 





Yes, it is an entirely new check; and An ever useful homespun, rough, soft A very new silk and wool suiting, 
ve all love checks so much—they are al- and woolly, comes in a variety of shades. wonderfully cool for summer. Comes in 
ways practical and clean so beautifully! Splendid for sport suits and for coats. pastel shades, both plain and striped. 


Not so new as some of the new ma- 
lerials; still, with the present vogue of 
sport clothes, it is almost indispensable. 
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WAY OF THE MODE AS |! 








SEE IT 





thoroughly English way, our women are dressing the games in 

the same thorough manner and, with American ingenuity, 
combine the best of the serviceable English togs with the gayest and 
most attractive French garments. In Hot Springs, where one finds 
an early summer, sport clothes are donned in the morning and com- 
fortably worn until the dinner hour; and here and there groups of 
men and women, who lingered too long on the golf links or motored 
too far, dine informally in the gayest of silk and jersey sweaters and 
velvet suits, adding brilliancy of color and a care-free informality 
which makes of a summer a season of delight. 


H tierce ENTERED INTO THE OUTDOOR LIFE in the 
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UST as plain as a tailored shirt waist should be, and smarter 
than you would imagine one could be when only strapped 
over the shoulders with the self-same material, ending in little 
pockets, is the one (No. 9286) above, with rolling collar, and 
buttoned cuffs turning backward at the ends. It isa design for 
the substantial materials, wash silk or satin, linen or pikella. 
Whether one is looking forward to a tailor-made in silk, 
linen or serge the design (Nos. 9290-8721) shown below will 
fully adapt itself to any and all materials. That a pretty 
blouse may not be unseen the revers open back wide, and the 
buttons begin just above the waistline, and below the belt the 
sides and back flare in the shapely manner ofall well-made coats 
this season. With the grace given by well-shaped circular lines 


| falls the skirt (No. 8721). 
| 
| 
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HEN one’s idea of a collar soars to the highest point possible 

around a feminine neck, and then being unable to advance 
farther turns back on itself, that idea can be amply fulfilled by a 
blouse collared like the one (No. 9296) directly below. In the new 
pineapple cloth was this in the original, of organdie sheerness, white 
for daintiness and trimmed militarywise with stripes and shoulder 
straps in reseda linen, and with buttons and band very unmilitarywise, 
going this way and that in its course down the front of the waist, first 
securing, then trimming with buttons. This pattern may be used in 
many ways, with or without a shoulder yoke and with a low or a high 
collar, and even with short sleeves to meet the individual needs. 

















HAT smartness and comfort need never be divided are 

proved by the topcoats of this season. Warmth seems to 
have been added to the new coatings in taking away thickness 
and bulk. There is a newness in old checks given by textures, 
and some entirely new checks and plaids in old familiar weaves. 

Manifestly for many varied tastes was No. 9303 designed. 
It happily combines three distinct styles for the front: plain 
side buttoned, like the one centered here; crosswise seamed with 
double-tier pockets, as the amply cut coat below, or like the 
belted one on the following page. Three types of collars are 
included: the chin-chin style; a close high-back collar comfort- 
ably low in front; and a collar with a little tab slipping through 
and buttoning over on one side. No ene¢ there is to the 
pockets, which in three shapes make their way in this pattern. 
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ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 9286, 9296 and 9300 come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 
9290 comes in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 9303 comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; and Nos. 8721 and 8848 come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. If there 
is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns may be had by mail, by inclosing number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the 
following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, 
The spring number of ‘The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at every branch office for Home Patterns at twenty-five cents a copy; or it 


Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
may be ordered by mail for thirty-three cents (this includes postage). The book contains a coupon which may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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7 
ROM the smock of last summer to the adaptation of it 
above is but a short step, yet this short step places the 
smock of this year on the plane with one’s other outdoor 
clothes. Without losing any of the comfortable and useful 
features of the artist smock, this new smock (No. 9300) above 
improves upon it by gathering its slight fullness at the neck 
and laying this superfluous fullness in flat box plaits giving 
slimmer lines, making this a wearable garment in the studio 
or out of it. With its straight-gathered fullness attached to 
a smooth-fitting yoke in three pieces the skirt (No. 8848), 

suitable for cotton, linen or silk, proves an ideal design. 
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THE WAY OF THE MODE AS | SEE “TE 





this season, for even the women who prefer the restfulness 

and ease of a country club or hotel porch claim equal rights 
with the more active women in the matter of wearing smart sport 
attire. Whether one motors, walks or sails, by preference on pleasure 
bent, there is scarcely a shade of difference in the regulation skirt 
and the shirt blouse that has proved its eternal fitness for a good 
foundation. Over the blouse one buttons up to the neck a wool 
knit-cloth or warm homespun top coat in a smart check or heather 
mixture, for a spin in a motor, or an Angora or silk sweater in one 
of the plain or many charming color combinations for a saunter. 


A’ THINGS TO ALL WOMEN are the sporting clothes of 














9301 





Ek Youu for prestige upon its design alone the dress (Nos. 
9306-9305) below, made of pineapple cloth, a new material with 
the crispness of the original wiry fabric and the sheerness and texture 
of organdie, boasts not an inch of ornamentation save its striped 
blue and white girdle. Beginning high at the top with a Robespierre 
collar and tie, the fronts of No. 9306 are softly gathered on the shoul- 
ders and crossed surplice fashion. Wide and full are the sleeves, 
drawn in with a ribbon casing tied in perky bows. With applied 
double folds of the material a pannier effect is given to each side of 
the skirt (No. 9305) and across the front and back apronwise. 

Centered above is depicted another variation of coat pattern No. 
9303, in a striking design for striped tussah, ribbed velvet or silk 
jersey. Long silk or beaded tassels with buttons to match may be 
used, and the buttonholes should be silk bound. 








9306-9305 | 
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noon frock. 
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HE who has outgrown the youthful middy blouse regretfully 

will be delighted with the adaptation of this comfortable 
type of garment as it is shown above in No. 9294. | 
practical design for the sturdier washable materials, for tennis 
or golf, and smart enough for a taffeta or satin bridge or after- 
Using silk for the sleeves and high girdle, veiling 
or Georgette crépe utilized for the upper portion would make a 
smart combination. In five gores is the skirt (No. 9289) gath- 
ered full and with quaint outstanding frills at the side gores. 
The pattern, you will find, may be laid in plaits, with tucks 
= at the bottom, and it is perforated for a scalloped trimming. 





9294-9289 


O INSISTENT are the demands for comfortable attire that the 
well-made sport blouse has a convertible collar which opens low 
or may be changed into a high collar. Two good types of sporting 
blouses (Nos. 9301 and 9284) are shown below. No. 9284 is a charm- 
ing style for combining two materials; for instance, Hussar blue linen 
or tussah could be combined with white piqué. “ Pikella,”’ a new 
piqué lighter and softer in weight and quality than the old weave, 
in colors, plaided or striped, makes a splendid shirting material and 
could be used to advantage in No. 9301, which has a shallow yoke, 
and inset front, while the sleeves are in full length, as is usual with 
sleeves of sport shirts. 

















| gay aid to the riot of color this year are the beautiful 
plaids, stripes and checks which have persistently com- 
pelled admiration and, by comparison with the bright-hued 
coats, and other outdoor garments, seem much subdued. 

Smart for taffeta or wool is the suit below, deviating from 
plaids a few inches on the hem of its plaited skirt and piping 
itself with the same plain material to accentuate more strongly 
its plaid. Rolling back in the graceful manner of long revers, 
the dapper white organdie blouse is revealed buttoned straight 
up underthechin. That ‘‘there is nothing new under the sun”’ 
cannot be proved by these pockets, which cross the corners 
diagonally, proving themselves to be the most novel pockets of 
the season. Of white leather, trimmed with the color of the 
stripe, should be the belt. 
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ATT ERNS (including Guide Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 9284 and 9301 come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure; 
No. 9303 comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 9294 comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 9306 comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; and Nos. 9289 
and 9305 come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns may be had by mail, by inclosing number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. The spring number of ‘‘The Home Book of Fashions’’ is on sale at every branch office for 
Home Patterns at twenty-five cents a copy; or it may be ordered by mail for thirty-three cents (this includes postage). The book contains a coupon which may be used for any fifteen-cent Home Journal pattern. 
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FIFTY-SEVEN VARIETIES 


FOODS +4SAUCES‘RELISHES : CONDIMENTS = 
PURE * CLEAN-MADE + APPETIZING 



































There is more than the raising of seeds, the scientific cultivation of fruits and 
vegetables and the maintenance of model kitchens in securing the perfection of 


Heinz products. 


There is that pride in making the best—a loyal devotion to the Heinz idea by 


The Workers and Their Work 


all the workers in the “ Home of the 57.” 


Heinz excellence comes from enthusiastic, cheerful work and love of achieve- 


ment as well as from superior materials and facilities. 





HEINZ 
Chili Sauce 


a delightful and appe- 
tizing relish. For hot or 
cold meats of all kinds. 





Baked Beans 
have that rich, nutty fla- 


vor found only ingenuine 
oven-baked beans, 
while selected pork and 
delicious tomato sauce 
give them the real home- 


baked quality. 





Preserved Sweet 


Pickles 
Gherkins and mixed 


pickles preserved in 
Heinz fine old malt 
vinegar with granulated 
sugar and spices—the 
perfection of pickle zest 
and flavor. 














HLHEINZ CO. 
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Cream of 


‘Tomato Soup 


Real cream, fresh, sweet and 
pure, gives quality to Heinz Cream 
Soups. Every taste reveals the 
quality. No meat stock is used. 
The finest spices grown add fla- 
vor. But the real secret of their 
good taste is the Heinz method 
of preparation. 
CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP 


A rich purée of fresh, ripe tomatoes pro- 
duces Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup. 


CREAM OF PEA SOUP 


From fresh green peas, selected and picked 
over, comes Heinz Cream of Pea Soup. 


CREAM OF CELERY SOUP 


Crisp, white, full-flavored celery is the basis 
of Heinz Cream of Celery Soup. 


























HEINZ 
Tomato Ketchup 


Made from fresh toma- 
toes ripened on the vines, 
and filled hot fromkettles 
directly into the bottles. 
Its flavor is simply per- 
fect. 





Spaghetti 
(A I'ltalienne). Cooked 


ready to serve with rich 
cheese and a sauce of 
red-ripe tomatoes, skill- 
fully spiced and sea- 
son 





HEINZ 
Dill Pickles 


Thoroughly permeated 
with the appetizing Dill 
flower taste and agree- 
ably spiced and sea- 
soned, 


























































































She found 
Health and 
Money 


Miss Mary Hastings, of Penn- 
sylvania, had never been ill in 
her life. Then a few months 
before this photograph was 
taken her physicians told her 
that she must seek some out- 
of-door employment. 


After careful investigation 
Miss Hastings decided that 
the most profitable out-of- 
door positions are offered by 
THE Curtis PuBLISHING 
Company. So she secured 
appointment as a subscription 
representative of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. Her decision was 
a wise one. The work soon 
brought not only a full’return 
to health and strength but all 
the money she needed. Now 
in leisure hours 


She earns 


from $65 to $75 


a month 


We need many more repre- 
sentatives to look after local 
renewals and new subscrip- 
tions for these periodicals. At 
this season the work is partic- 
ularly profitable. Most people 
spend the long winter evenings 
in reading, and the Curtis 
publications are in unusual 
demand. 

If you want liberal pay for 
your spare hours and want to 
be in the fresh air and sun- 
shine, let us tell you about the 
Curtis plan. There is a com- 
mission on each subscription 
when sent, and then at the end 
of the month a salary check. 


AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 241 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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BY THEIR DIFFERENCE FROM 
HATS YOU HAVE WORN AND 
THEIR INDIFFERENCE TO TRIM- 
MING, THESE NEW HATS FOR 
SPRING WILL ATTRACT YOU 





Yj 


S IT is the line and shape of the hat which is the feature again this season, the trinimings 
being unobtrusive, inspiration has been given by the materials. While braiding, beading, 
embroidery and other artistic handwork have been utilized to make novel and beautiful 

hats for sometime past, to this season do we owe the introduction of leather in the making of hats. 

In a greenish gray tooled leather are the sections of the brim in the flat sailor in the lower corner 
of the center group, made light and graceful by a crown and flat cut-out intersections of the brim of 
shaded taffeta in exact colorings. Lifted out of the ordinary are the black satin sailors at the left of 
this group—one white silk braided in a familiar Japanese design, the other brimful of quaintness 
by reason of its cut-out cretonne flowers and crocheted apples. Cheruit crépe in an exquisite orchid 
tone covers the graceful hemp hat with a Fedora-shaped crown and matching scarf. 

In deepest violet is the crépe silk hat on the right of center, unstiffened save for its cording, 
which many times lends its support to brim and crown. Impervious to the weather is the black 
Milan Spanish sailor on the right, covered with folds of dull red kidskin. Just below a beaded 
and tasseled bronze scarf drapes itself with Oriental graceground a sweeping black leghorn. Smart 
as only beige quills can make it is the chestnut Milan cornered in the upper left, while below, on 
the right, is an Empire green in liseret straw with straw flowers outlining a nov elty cotton brim. 
Palest gray crépe in bias folds covers the purple hat on the extreme left, with the bow cunningly 
drawn to the brim edge. Cotton crépe and striped satin in carnation pink make the hat with the 
upturned brim held bya coral pendant at the lower left. Faced in black silk are the old-time poke on 

the right and the droopy mushroom 
on the left, both of which are covered 
with cotton gabardine and appliquéd 
with cut-out designs. In the most ex- 
quisite meshes in hexagonal, filet and 
diamond nets, velvet dotted and with 
thread designs, are the new veils for 
draping hats and covering faces. 
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SHE KNOWS 


that there is no better 
fitting or better wear- 
ing corset than a 


Warners hiust roof 





Made to shape fashionably, 
to fit comfortably, to out- 
wear any other corset, and 
not to rust, break or tear — 
a corset that is all that it 
should be in shape, service 
and appearance. 


There isn’t much 
more to say for a cor- 
set excepting to back 
this up with a guar- 
antee — this we do. 


Warner’s Corsets are sold 
in every city and practically 
every town throughout the 
United States. There is a 
Warner’s dealer near you 
who can supply you with the 
model just suited to your 
figure. 


$1 to $5 
Every Corset Guaranteed 






WANTEED RUST? R00. 


WG 5S 


note 








Warner’s Brassiéres 
are almost a figure necessity. 
They control and shape the 
figure above the sensible me- 
dium height corsets of today. 


Warner’s Brassiéres are 
dainty and attractive, and 
they represent the same high 
standards of value that you 
find in Warner’s Corsets. 
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PEGE ERLE NERS) 


NTERESTING, indeed, are the 
new collars and cuffs that are ad- 
justable and can be used on almost 








EITHER THE HOOP PETTICOAT 
OR RIBS OF WIRE MAKE AN OLD 
DRESS LOOK BRAND NEW, SURELY 
A FEATURE WHEN MAKING OVER 


HE need of new clothes seems always more urgent as spring 

advances. It must be that the newness and fresh beauty of 
nature gets into our blood and makes us long to deck ourselves, 
as it were to keep up with nature’s activity in this line; and, 
rightly followed, this is a splendid ambition. Why should we not 
be glad with all the world that spring is come? Gladness is 
something to pass on, and one cannot do this unless everything 
around takes on the expression of personal gladness. Clothes 
help to do this. We can always sally forth more bravely to a 
disagreeable duty if we wear a new hat; we lose painful self- 
consciousness with the knowledge that our shoes are good; 
while a becoming dress, new or otherwise, puts us at our ease and 
helps to bring out beauty of thought as well as beauty of features. 9282 











any favorite waist or dress. These | 
are most attractive accessories that | 
may at first glance seem extrava- | 
gant but which are really decidedly | 
economical. Made at home, as | 
many can be, the initial expense | 
is not excessive and all manner of | 
materials are employed. Hand or 
machine hemstitching makes a good 
finish, and hand embroidery as an 
embellishment is coming to the front 
once more. 

The set illustrated above, in the 
newest cape shaping, is included 
with other sets in pattern No. 9280. 
It is of linen, machine hemstitched 
and cleverly trimmed with tiny 
buttons and cord loops directly 
down the center back. By the way, 
back-closing waists and dresses are 
frequently to be seen, and many of 
those with a front closing have a 
simulated closing of buttons for a 
back decoration. | 





Pictured below is a very practi- _————— 


cal, good-looking dress, which can 
be duplicated with patterns Nos. 
9236-8736. These patterns have good make- 
over possibilities as well as being a splendid 
choice for new materials. The usual com- 
binations of silk and cloth, silk and chiffon 
or voile, or of linen or cotton of different 
colors and weaves are advised. The skirt is 
cut in five gores, the front gore forming an 
inset panel, which is a most desirable ar- 
rangement for the use of a material different 
from that chosen for the body of the skirt. 

























9236-8736 JR 














| Rpeiety~ ar werd since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth the hoopskirt, in vari- 
ous forms, has sought favor. How enthusi- 
astically or unenthusiastically it has been 
received at these times is history accessible 
to all. Our concern is with its advent at 
this time. All must admit that in its pres- 
ent shape the hoopskirt is vastly improved 
over its earlier forms, but its usefulness as a 
beautifier of dress may not be so readily 
understood. There is no doubt that it has 
its place in the present vogue of flaring 
skirts, for by its adoption an old frock or a 
new one takes on'that perky air now agreed 
upon as the “last word”’ in fashions. 

Still another ingenious device to attain 
the prevailing silhouette is the hip hoop; 
and then there are transparent braids and 
tinseled wires to stiffen out ruffles and skirt 
hems—all aids to the dressmaker who de- 
sires smartness. Used riblike 
are these braids and wires 
when the hoop is not desired, 
so that the flare of the skirt 
may follow the line most suited 
to the wearer. Use the tinsel- 
covered wires for the darling 
puffed sleeves reminiscent of 
our grandmother’s clothes. 

Very desirable because of 
their lightness are the collar 
stays, silk or enamel covered; 
and then there are all manner 
of foundation collars that 
help to make the home sewer’s 
task an easy one for all of us 
who so appreciate the diffi- 
culty that can be experienced 
in getting a collar to “set” as 
it should. There are so many 
ingenious devices today for 
making sewing easy that every 
woman should have smart 
things with no trace of home 
origin. It’s just a question of 
knowing what’s what in good 
dressmaking, and this infor- 
mation is yours for the asking. 


TILL another interesting and 
very practical feature of spring 
clothes is the attractive little sepa- 
rate jackets or coatees made of silk 
usually, to be worn over thin dresses 
ofalldescriptions. Pleasingly youth- 
ful and therefore quite modish is the 
rather tailored jacket (No. 9282) of 
this character illustrated above. It 
is simplicity itself as to cut and fin- 
ish, yet lacks nothing in interest or 
desirability because of its severity 
of line. The crisp collar of organ- 
die, which should be made sep- 
arately so as to allow of frequent 
changing, is held in place by a man- 
nish bow of ribbon velvet. All the 
season’s silk favorites can be used 
successfully for this smart acces- 
sory and, as to colors, a wide range 
is permissible. 

Trig and neat is the attractive and 
youthful-looking dress (No. 9229) 
shown below, just the sort of frock 
one can wear for early morning 
shopping or for the brisk walk that 
leads to one’s class in calisthenics 
or dancing or voice building or any of the 
other numerous and justly popular instruc- 
tions that keep one young and interesting. 
Here is a splendid opportunity to utilize an 
old dress with a real bargain of a remnant, 
or to give a practical second life to two old 
favorites by 2 clever combining of them. The 
dress opens down the center front, a most 
comfortable arrangement, and has new wrist- 
length sleeves and a modishly full skirt. 
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Every Brassiére Guaranteed 






225 Fifth Ave. 367 W. Adams St. 28 Geary St. 









50c to $2 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 











ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number (with the exception of Nos. 

9282 and 9280, which are ten cents for each number), post-free. No. 9229 comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 9236 comes in six 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 9282 comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 9280 comes in sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches bust 
measure, and No. 8736 comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered 
designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

The spring number of “‘The Home Book of Fashions’’ is on sale at every branch office for Home Patterns for twenty-five cents; or it may be ordered by 
mail from The Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for thirty-three cents (this includes postage). The book contains a 
coupon which may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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SOMETHING OLD, SOMETHING 
NEW, NOTHING BORROWED 
BUT PERHAPS SOMETHING 
A WONDERFUL 
NEW FROCK IS FASHIONED 
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9261 


T TAKES very little material 
to make children’s clothes, 
and modes today allow of com- 
bining two and frequently three 
fabrics, particularly three when 
the dress is in guimpe style. 








How pleasing two-fabric dresses —= 


can be is illustrated in Nos. 
9261, 9259 and 9160, all on different lines 
yet all practical, good-taste garments. 

No. 8457 is a very useful short coat for 
a small girl, and one which may be cut 
from a man’s or a woman’s ulster, or possi- 
bly from a woman’s skirt if it has been of 
reasonable width. The raglan sleeves are 
easy to make, and small pieces of velvet or 
silk will suffice for the trimming. 
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ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be su 
and 9261 come in five sizes: 6 to 14 years; No. 8457 comes in six sizes: 4 to 14 years; the misses’ waist and underblouse (No. 9162) and skirt 
(No. 8867) come in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, and the dress (No. 9211) comes in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure. If there is no agency for Home 
Patterns in your town, patterns may be had by mail by inclosing number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to 
any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
The spring number of ‘The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at every branch office for Home Patterns at twenty-five cents a copy; or it may be had 
by mail from the Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for thirty-three cents (this includes postage). The book contains 
a coupon which may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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WN ARCH brings us winds and rains, with just 
enough of fair days tucked in here and 
there to remind us that spring and need of new 
clothes have nearly arrived. It is therefore at 
this time that zeal and speed are expended, if 
necessary apparel for all the family, from mother 
down to little Betty, is to be provided. Not 
unlikely such are the demands upon mother’s 
ability, to say nothing of father’s pocketbook, 
that she well-nigh gives up in despair—that is, 
if she does not know about our Dressmaking 
Editor, who is so willing to help her. Friendly 
counsel between them in the way of urgent in- 
quiry and authentic advice will result in the 
clever combining of something old with some- 
thing new, a hint about the latest devices to 
make dressmaking easy, or a pleasing color com- 
bination advised, producing finally that very 
much desired object, a wonderful new frock. 

There is no cleverness in being wasteful; 
neither does it impress our neighbors with our 
social importance or convince anyone that our 
heritage is enviable. Quite the reverse; think- 
ing people know that thrift and skill with the 
hands, along with intelligent application of 
well-founded knowledge, are the worth-while 
things in life. You and your children will appear 
better dressed in smart made-over clothes than 
in cheap ready-to-wear apparel. 

Perhaps something blue and dainty like the 
pretty new girdle of ribbon, with its soft hip 
loops, giving the latest silhouette of Fashion’s 
decree, may be evolved to brighten up a dance 
dress or a “‘left-over-from-last-season” lingerie 
frock. The illustration below proves how attrac- 
tive such a girdle can be. Ribbon plays a con- 
spicuous part in fashions this spring, and it is a 
splendid embellishment for the home sewer, being 
easy to handle and not necessarily expensive. 




















ET her once possess a 
smart one-piece dress 
and no woman will deny 
the comfort and satisfac- 
tion she feels in its posses- 
sion, but modes change 
and favorite garments 
must be cast aside unless 
the value of the make-over process is 
understood. With this knowledge trig 
frocks like No. 9211 may be developed, 
requiring new material only for the 
flounce section of the skirt. 

Another attractive dress may be made 
with Nos.9162-8867, and here two mate- 
rials are used for the dress, with a third 
introduced for the foundation waist. 
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9162-8867 


pplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 9160, 9259 
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Epe-ceoo ee?” 


OR 68 years Skinner’s 

goods have held first 
place with American women 
and garment manufacturers 
as the standard. 

You can find other silks 
and satins that look well and 
are cheap in price, but have 
no wearing quality. It’s be- 
cause they are dishonestly 
made — dyed with com- 
pounds of tin that rob them 
of strength. 


Skinner's 
Silks and Satins 


(36 inches wide) 


are free from these adulter- 
ations. Their integrity is so 
carefully guarded that the 
name ‘‘Skinner’s’’” is woven 
in every inch of the selvage. 
This name is your protection. 
Don’t ask merely for silks 
or satins—ask for Skinner's 
and get them. 


‘‘Look for the Name 
In the Selvage”’ 


For Linings, Skinner’s Light Weight 
All-Silk Satin or Cotton Back 
Satin. 


For Waists, Gowns, etc., Skinner’s 
**404°? All-Silk or Skinner’s 
Chiffon Taffetas. 


Skinner’s Satin Hats are now being 
shown by leading stores — ask to 
see them. 

Write for illustrated booklet —“The 
Story of Skinner’s Silks and Satins.”’ 


Address Dept. G, New York City 


William Skinner 
G& Sons 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Boston 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
Estab. 1848 
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Live 
Model 


Corset 






Special 35th 
Anniversary 
Values 


KABO No. 9059 at $5.00 
KABO No. 7059 at $3.50 
KABO No. 4059 at $2.00 
Ask your dealer for these 
special numbers. Every 
KABO Corset is designed 
and fitted over Live Mod- 
els to give entire comfort 
and perfect style to each 
different figure. And 
every KABO Corset is 
guaranteed not torust,tear 
or break. 


KABO Brassiéres : 
Special Anniversary val- Chica ° 
ues at $1 to $4. Send for San Francisco 


our Beautiful KABO 
Style Book, am 
x 10c —15c—25c 


KABO GARTERS 


A New Pair Free 
To any mother who buys KABO GARTERS 
that do not—in her judgment—wear well, we 
will send a new pair Free upon receipt of the 
unsatisfactory pair. KABO CORSET CO. 


For all ages Ask your Dealer 


New York 

















i ANEWLIFE. 
John Cowan, M.D. 400 pages. 
i Rvs der Special Edition. This 
is the most arose book on the marriage relation ever 
issued. Circular giving full information sent free. 
J.S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
175 Rose 8t., New York 








Profitable Poultry. Finest pub- 

Latest Book lished; 144 pages, 210 akunin one 

beautiful color plates, Tells howto succeed with poultry, 

describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 purebred varieties. 

Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters, etc. 
This great book only 5 cents. 


Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 53, Clarinda, Iowa 






























ABLACH 


Face Powper 


A SECRET NO LONGER 


“How can I obtain a complexion like hers, as 
fresh as the new blown velvety rose?” ‘‘By 
using LABLACHE, the daintily perfumed, invis- 
ible yet adhering face 
powder which smooths, 
soothes and adds 
charm to a skin 
already beautiful.” 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. & 
BEN. LEVY CoO. _ 
vreum Perfumers, Dept.A “@> 
25 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. : 





























Package of Cake FREE, 
Flour and Book 

We will send you eae | 
Swans Down Cake Flour for 
one fair sized cake, and book 
‘*Cake Secrets,’’ containing 

many cake recipes and cake 

baking secrets, simply for 

your grocer’s name. 









bata CAKE FLOUR 


For Home Cake Baking 
You can make Lighter, Finer, Whiter 
cakes and puddings. Keeping quali- 
ties just as good in Julyas December. 
Endorsed and used for 18 years by 
best cooking teachers. Sold by lead- 
ing grocers in clean,sanitary wax paper 
covered packages. If youcannot getit, 
write us, sending name of your grocer. 

IGLEHEART BROS., Est. 1856 
Dept. H. Evansville, Ind., U.S.A 
























Swans Down 
Girl 






























These hand crocheted 
ends mean comfort. 
Easily sewn through—can’t 
catch or scratch. All sizes, 
black or white. Cards of 
three, for 10c. Demand 
the collar suppor? with 
hand crocheted ends. 
At your notion counter. 


Cushion Astra | 


Collar Support 


S-——JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS CO- 
Fifth Avenue and 21st S 





Look for 
this Label 





REG In US. PAT OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear | 
and biggest money value in 4 
sheets and pillow cases. | 









Our’ ‘Mohawk" Brandisagood sheet, 
not quite so heavy as“ Utica.’ 





Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 











The New 


MAKE-AT-HOME CLOTHES 


Are Easy to Make From Patterns and at Little Cost 





2™ 


XJ 
8996 


Sizes 32 to 42. 
Paris shows us a way to cut 
the simplest of blouses with 

tucks—15 cents 


9001 
Sizes 32 to 46. 


A very attractive blouse on 
account of its simplicity 


15 cents 








Sizes 34 to 44. 


Simple house dress; 
has five-gored skirt 


15 cents 
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9203 


Sizes 32 to 42. 
Front- closing bolero dress with 
sleeveless jacket; very new 
15 cents 





8716 9273 Vv 


Five-gored skirt, 
sizes 22 to 32 
15 cents 


Five-gored skirt, 
sizes 22 to 36 
15 cents 





Sizes 32 to 46. 
Sport shirt with convertible collar, 
long or short sleeves—15 cents 


eh) 


Fay 
9034 ‘OQ 9228 9237 








9158 
Sizes 32 to 44. 
Inserts and collar are of 
striped or tucked material; 
very smart—15 cents 


Sizes 34 to 42. 
Very simple, blouse back- 
closing, with raglan sleeves 
and embroidery —10 cents 









Sizes 34 to 46. 
Bungalow or middy 
dress; very useful 

15 cents 


No. 9227—Four-gored skirt, good for linen, sizes 22 to 34—15 cents. 

No. 9034—Girl’s sailor dress, full-length or shorter sleeves, sizes 6 to 12—15 cents. 
No. 9228—Girl’s sport coat, or for school, sizes 8 to 14—15 cents. 

No. 9237—Girl’s apron dress, excellent for gingham, sizes 2 to 10—10 cents. 

No. 9221— Misses’ circular skirt, cut in three pieces, sizes 14 to 20—15 cents. 


'HESE patterns can be obiained from The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or at 617 Mission 
California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South 


( Street, San Francisco, 
Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, 





Canada. 
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MAKE-AT-HOME CLOTHES 


Are Easy to Make From Patterns and at Little Cost 





Sizes 32 to 44. 
Simple shirt, mili- 
tary trimming 


Sizes 34 to 44. 
A new high-collared 
shirt; easily madé 













15 cents 15 cents 
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Sizes 34 to 42. 
Semi-Princesse dress, flaring 
bolero and plaited skirt 

15 cents 





9175 


Sizes 32 to 44. 
Avery popular blouse, 
and most becoming 

15 cents 


8865 ™ 
Sizes 32 to 46. 
Splendid sport shirt; 
worn open or closed 
15 cents 





8979 y) 
Sizes 22 to 36. 
Three-piece skirt 
15 cents 


8678 
Sizes 22 to 36. 
Six-gored skirt 
15 cents 

















8931 Dress 
8814 Guimpe 





9238 
Sizes 32 to 44, 
Excellent plain shirt, 
: roomy and comfortable 
Dress, sizes 34 to 44; 15 cents 
guimpe, sizes 32 to 
50—15 cents each 





Sizes 32 to 46. 
Perfect dress for any 
sized figure —15 cents 
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9030-7315 9243 8907 


No. 8982—Four-gored skirt, good for linen, sizes 22 to 36—15 cents 

No. 9030—Blouse, sizes 2 to 10; No. 7315, trousers, 4 to 14 years—10 cents each 
No. 9243—Girl’s front-closing school dress, sizes 4 to 14 years—15 cents 

No. 8907—Child’s plain coat for all occasions, sizes 4 to 14 years—15 cents 

No. 8987—Five-gored skirt, slightly raised waistline, sizes 22 to 36—15 cents 


Ci ‘HESE patterns can be obtained from The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or at 617 
Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 
36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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After You 
Read this Book 


arbitrarily correct modes of Spring, 1916. It is illustrated by 
reproductions of the Parisian-made garments which helped 
produce the present mode. 


After you have read it you can tell at a glance whether a suit, 
or a coat, or a dress is correct or incorrect. No one can deceive 
you—because you will be virtually a style authority. 


The book deserves a place on your book-shelves, and a copy 
of it will be sent you free of charge if you wish it. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO., 1211 West 6th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


you will know exactly why a suit or a coat 
or a costume is or is not Stylish. 

This is, we believe, the first book ever published to show 
clearly and concisely what ‘“‘style’”’ is—how a style is created— 
and how to determine, unerringly and instantly, what is false 
or eccentric, and what is correct design in women’s wearing 
apparel. 

The story begins in Paris in the Fall of 1913. It describes 
every important move made toward the production of the 
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CUT THE COST OF 
FURNITURE 


Shipped i 


saves factory space, packing costs } 
andfreight charges. Direct fromfac- ; 
toryto you. Ten minutesassembles = 


any piece 
thing for 
Home 
Exchange 
or cash cc 
1ess for 


CATALOG with full particulars. 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 


103 Rust 


Largest Plantoflts Kindinthe World Value $60. Price $29.75 















n sections, knock-down— 


we GRAF’S “HYGLO” 


NAIL POLISH 


“IVES your nails a brilliant, transparent, lasting 
polish, delicately perfumed, daintily tinted, and 
absolutely waterproof. Send your name and your 
dealer’s and get your generous FREE sample of 
HYGLO Powder. Powder-form, in celluloid bottle, 
retails at 25c. Cake-form retails at 50e. On sale 
everywhere. 
GRAF BROTHERS, Dept. Z, 812 Broadway, New York 
*s Toilet Articles. 





= em EXQUISIT 


Over 100 designs—every- % 
the home, office or club. 
Exhibitors Wanted 
spare time for furniture 
»mmissions. A new busi- 


men or women. FREE 











Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. Desk and Bookcase 
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—The Shirt a Million 
Children Wear 


When your child has too frequent coughs 
and colds it’s time to think of that baby- 
shirt that’s double-thick in front. 

The shirt without buttons, but which is adjust- 
able—the shirt that goes on and off like a coat. 

The shirt 20,000,000 children have worn, and a 
million children now have on. 


But when you buy, remember to say ‘‘ Rubens” 
and look for the mark (signature) on each shirt. 

You'll want your child to wear it if you see the 
genuine, 


No Trouble 


No Buttons 











Also Union Suits 


We make union suits 
on the Rubens pattern 
for children from 2 to 
10 years old. They are 
made with only two 
buttons. In cotton, all 
wool and merino (half 
wool). Prices 75 cents 
and up. (151) 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool and 
silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and wool. 
Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers can’t 
supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., CHICAGO 
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“Yes, Send Crisco’ 


HE housewife who knows Crisco does not hesitate to order it by telephone, 
because she is sure that it always will come to her pure and fresh and that every 
can will give her the same results that have made her enthusiastic about it. 








She realizes its uniform quality and richness; that it is a purely vegetable fat more 
wholesome than lard, as good for baking as creamery butter and at half the cost.” i 


RISCO 


For Frying -For- Shortenin 
7 Tes Cake Making 





She appreciates that Crisco is kept airtight from the time it leaves the sunlit . | 
factory in which it is made until she opens the package in her own kitchen. 
a She often has seen butter and lard exposed to dust and dirt; has found 
= how variable and unsatisfactory they may be, but she never has had a 
. single reason to lessen her confidence in Crisco. 


Crisco is easily ordered. There are more than 10,000,000 telephones on 
the American continent and a Crisco dealer can be reached by every line. 


Oyster Shortcake 
An appetizing dish for any of the months with ‘‘R”’ 





2 cupfuls flour 1 quart oysters 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder Y% cupful Crisco | 
¥% teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls cornstarch 


34 cupful milk 


HK 


cupful cream 
Use level measurements—Salt and pepper to taste 


Mix flour, baking powder, and one-half teaspoonful salt, then sift twice, work in Crisco with tips 
of fingers, add milk gradually. The dough should be just soft enough to handle. Toss on 
floured baking board, divide into two parts, pat lightly and roll out. Place in two 
shallow Criscoed cake tins and bake in quick oven fifteen minutes. Spread them 
with butter. Moisten cornstarch with cream, put into pan with oysters and season- 
ings and make very hot. Allow to cook a few minutes, then pour half over one 
crust, place other crust on top and pour over rest of oysters. Serve at once. 
Sufficient for one large shortcake. 





Every housewife will appreciate “A Calendar of Dinners,’”’ which gives 
the Story of Crisco. This cloth-bound, gold-stamped, handsome book 
contains 365 dinner menus and 615 recipes tested by Marion Harris Neil, 
the cooking authority. We shall be glad to send it to you. Address 
Department D-3, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, enclos- 
ing five 2-cent stamps. A paper-bound edition without ‘‘The Calen- 

dar of Dinners’’ but with 250 recipes is free. 
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A Department of the Newest Ideas Found at the Last Moment 
Edited by Mrs. Howard Bell 


























HESE last two pages of the HOME JOURNAL 

are written and prepared last. The best shops 
are visited by our special staff of bright women for the 
latest ideas, and at the last moment these pages are 
printed ona fast press. Descriptions of the articles, 
with their prices when it is possible to obtain them, 
are given in an exhaustive leaflet which may be 
obtained by inclosing a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope to Mrs. Howard Bell, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. Spe- 
cial working directions for the crocheted caps illus- 
trated below are included in this leaflet. 


Please do not inclose money, 
as no purchases can be made. 











1. From Quaint Fashions of Old the Bridesmaid of 
1916 Expresses in Sheerest Organdie and Filmy 
Tulle the Newest Ruffled Gown and Cloche Hat 
Approved Today 


7 & | 


5. Very New is a Vanity 
Case in an Umbrella 
Handle, and a Monogram 
for an Auto Radiator 


2. With Charming Intent the Streamers From the 
Gray and Mauve Hat Swathe the Fair Throat of the 
Bridesmaid, and With Tulle is Her Bouquet Tied 


4. This One is in Ecru Thread Over 
Deep Rose Color, With a Silk Rose 
at the Side 














3. Spider-Web Caps in Crochet, Lined 
With Silk, are the Latest for Boudoir Wear 


6. The Latest: Ox- 
fords With Shell 
Rims, White-Gold 
Springs and Special 
Case of Silver 



















10. The Glove Lorgnette 
That May be Tucked in 
the Palm of the Hand | 





8. Pleasing Wedding Gifts: This New Glass- 
Stoppered Salad-Dressing Bottle and the New 
Bridal-Veil Glass for the Table 











11. The Traveler’s De- 
light: Pocket Reading 12. Night Goggles are In- 
Glass and Case valuable to Auto Drivers 


9. Sure to Please: Both This Complete Little Bag 
of Moiré, With a Mirror and a Purse Inside, and 
This Handsome Wrist-Strap Silk Umbrella 




































13. Fascinating as Pandora’s Box is This Jewel 
Casket of Bronze, Which is Fitted Up With Ad- 
justable Shelves and Lined With Suéde 







15. Two Happy Thoushts 
for a Bride: a New Golf 
Bag and a Motor Rail Bag 














14. A Chest Which is Also a Window Seat is This Mahogany 
One Lined With Cedar. A Sectional Tray Provides Generous 
A Packing Room for the Things One Desires Most to Protect 








17. Add to Your Motor Kit One With Painted Decorations White, Black, Buff or Gray. The Mounts are Sconce Well Planned With Which a Bride or Any Other Girl 
of the Compact Gathering Sets and Candle to Match Shell, Amber, Ivory or Pearl Protecting Cap Simply Cannot Do Without 





18. A Lacquered Sconce 19. In the New Feathered Fans One Sees 20. Hand-Wrousht Copper 21. The Complete Week-End Box 
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1. New and Smart is the Circular Veil, Cost- 
ing 95 Cents, Worn Over or Under a Hat 







Je 
Travelis Assured by This LF 
New Seeichlight on the Ti“ ™ 


Safety in Night Auto 


Windshield 





10. Wedgwood (in Color) Baskets for House Plants or for Cut Flowers 
are New and Attractive at Prices Ranging From $1.50 to $4 





12. Chinese Book Ends 
With Carving Meaning 
“Good Luck” 





18. The Vogue for Wicker Furnish- 
ings Includes This Handsome Wicker 
Umbrella Stand for Porch or Hall 


24. The Evolution of a New Type of Fireless Cooker 
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13. A Detachable 
Electric-Light Snapper 
Which Makes it Easy 
to Reach Hish-Up Fix- 
tures 
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Table: 








19. For a Bride’s Luncheon 


Tripod and Flower Bowl 


y 


A Department of the Newes 







6. Glass Flower 
Vase Mounted 
on Copper 
Stand, With 
Handle — Hand 
Wrousht. $2 


14. Lovely Berry 
Spoons With Handles 
Tipped With Fruit De- 
signs in Colors 










a Witching Glass 








Which Bakes, Roasts, Steams and Boils 


Howard Bell 





2. Suitable for a 
Wedding Gift is a 
Tinted Ivory Rose 
on a Silver Chain 


3. The Permanent Co- 
logne Bottle for the 
Traveler, in Metal With 








20. Known as the New Beach Set is This Most 
Attractive Hat, Cushion and Bag of Striped 
Silk for Porch, Motoring or Seashore Use 





25. The New Wilton Oval Rug, 9 by 12 Feet. 
Where a Square or an Oblong Rug Will Not Answer 


Designed to Fit a Room 


$1.25 








9. Lovely for Children are the New Soft Hats of Flowered 
Linen, With Ribbon Velvet Facings Latticed in a Plain 
Color Which Harmonizes With the Upper Part 


IS. 





16. This Clothes-Pin Holder 
Hangs on the Line and is 
Slipped Along in Using 


22. Evening Scarf of 





Black Painted Lamp 


A 
Screen fora Table, With 
Figures in Bright Colors 


Ruffled, Bustled and 
Curled is the Lovely New 
Colonial Maidin a Pink and 
White Bureau Cushion 





t [deas tound at the Last Moment 





4. Worn Under the Hat the Veil Nicely Pro- 


tects the Hair. The Hat is of Silk 
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8. One of the Homely Little 
Conveniences: a Washing Mit 
of Light-Weight Zinc 












11. Another Littlhe Convenience 
for Light Laundry Work: the Out- 
door Window Drier 


17. Weighted With Tas- 
sels This New Motor 
Veil May be Adjusted 
Without Pins 


21. An Indestruct- 
ible Umbrella 
Cover of Black 
Leather. 75 Cents 


Tulle, 23. The” Latest in Shoes for 
With Sleeve Ends Through 
Which to Slip the Hands 


Spring Wear, With Latticed 
Sides and Laced Fronts 


26. The Last Word in Hand-Woven Porch Rugs—Black 
and White Rags With White Warp and Fringe 
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he clear-skinned, 
keen-eyed, ath- 
letic boy of today 


is fully alive to the 


wonderful flavor of Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes. He 
misses this flavor in the im1- 


It is a remarkable fact that 
there is no storage space at 
Kellogg’s. Each day’s pro 
duction is shipped crisp from 
the ovens in the Kellogg 
WAXTITE package—that 
keeps the fresh, good flavor 
in and all other flavors out 


KK blog. 


Sk BIER 


tations of Kellogg’s. He 


wants the Original Toasted 
Corn Flakes—withtheircrisp 
fresh-from- _ ES 
the-oven taste [O3s\—4 i 
—and you can 

leave it to him 

to get them. 
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Chases 
Dirt 


‘ nP 
MAKES EVERYTHING SPICK * 








Equally Good 
on Enamel 
Metal or 
Wood 
Surfaces. 


Means 


Wholesome 


Cleanliness 
; in the 
Kitchen 





